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DEAR  CONSUMER 


By  Virjjinia  Knauer,  America’s  "First  Lady  o( 
Consumer  Affairs."  This  is  a  strai>;ht  talking:,  rijtht 
to  the  point  column  which  lets  the  consumer  know 
just  what  must  be  done  to  lower  prices  and  save 
money.  One  column  per  week  in  either  scanner- 
or  camera-ready  form. 


PHYLLIS  SCHLAFLY 


Hard  hitting;,  nationally  known  conservative  writer 
who  isn't  afraid  to  take  a  stand  on  the  stK'ial  and 
political  issues  of  the  day.  Two  columns  per  week, 
scanner-ready. 


MARSH  MELLOWS 


By  Len  Borozinski.  Funky,  funny  happenings  down 
in  the  marsh  with  a  cast  of  hilarious  characters.  A 
comic  strip  of  unique  humor  which  will  swamp  your 
readers  with  laughter.  Six  comic  strips  per  week. 


g  [  ALEX  IN  WONDERLAND 

By  Bob  Cordray,  creator  of  the  comic  strip 
Smidgens.  A  comic  strip  for  people  who  like  to 
laugh.  Lighthearted  and  warm,  it’s  guaranteed  to 
brighten  any  page.  Six  comic  strips  per  week. 


3  I  COAST  TO  COAST 

By  Dick  Maurice.  Find  out  ALL  about  your 
favorite  TV.  film  and  stage  stars.  This  is  a  gossip 
column  filled  with  st>lid,  revealing  facts,  not  hot  air 
and  innuendo.  Includes  a  monthly  bonus  column. 
CELEBRITIES  ON  THE  COUCH.  One  column 
per  week,  scanner-ready.  Photos  with  all  columns. 


9  SPORTS  TRIVIA 


By  Bob  Alexander.  The  best  of  the  sports  quizzes. 
Cleverly  drawn  and  challenging  to  even  the  most 
knowledgeable  sports  fans.  Put  your  readers  to  the 
test  with  this  all-star  feature.  Three  2-column  panels 
per  week. 


^  I  TWEEN  12  AND  20 

By  Dr.  Robert  Wallace  Jr.  a  top  educator,  coach 
and  school  administrator  who  knows  and  relates  to 
teen  agers.  Solid,  meaty  and  meaningful  columns, 
nothing  flip  or  casual.  Watch  the  mail  roll  in!  Six 
camera-ready  columns  per  week. 


10  WHERE  ARE  YOU  NOW  ... 


(!huck  Beebe  and  Dick  Brumley  have  created  the 
perfect  feature  for  sports  fans  of  all  ages.  Find  out 
what's  happened  to  your  favorite  sports  heroes  of 
the  past  in  this  fasc  inating  I -column  wide,  illustrated 
feature.  Three  panels  per  week. 


OF  COURSE.  A  HORSE 


By  Don  Blazer.  Practical,  down-to-earth  advice  on 
hi>rse  care  and  training,  spiced  with  horse  laughs 
and  equine  lore.  One  column  per  week,  scanner- 
ready. 


A  I  full  mail  service 

Peifect  for  any  size  daily  newspaper.  More  than  100 
articles  and  features,  plus  16  editorials  and  16 
editorial  cartoons  each  week  in  four  scanner-ready 
pac  kages.  Available  in  Courier  1 2  typeface. 


b  I  BOB  ENGLEHART 

The  ultimate  editorial  cartoonist.  Funny,  irreverent, 
scathing  and  always  on  target.  He'll  take  on  all 
comers  in  the  center  of  your  editorial  page.  Five 
cartoons  per  week  in  C  and  l-column  widths. 


B  I  WEEKLY  OFF  SET  PACKAGE 

Ideal  for  weeklies  and  small  dailies.  Three 
camera-ready  packages:  Weekly  Features.  News  ic 
(Commentary  and  Today’s  World.  More  than  '() 
stories  and  features  every  week,  plus  editorials 
and  editorial  cartiHins. 
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FOR  MORE  INFORMATION. 
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Send  info,  checked  to: 


MAIL  TO: 

John  Moon  or  Ron  Vi’ells 
(Copley  News  Service 
P.O.  Box  190 
San  Diego.  (CA  92112 
("ID  299-H J1 


CHECK  US  OUT! 

I  We’ve  got  the  syndicated  features  and 
I  packaged  services  your  newspaper 
I  needs  to  keep  ahead  of  competitors 
j  and  stay  up  with  the  latest  trends.  No 
I  binding,  lon.e-term  contracts  involved. 
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and  leave  you 


Our  business  is  TV  logs.  Only. 

We  don’t  just  slip  the  service  in  as  a  convenience 
and  leave  you  to  your  own  devices  while  we  move 
on  to  bigger  and  better  things. 

For  us  there  is  nothing  bigger  or  better.  Because 
we  know  the  log  is  your  best  read  page,  we  feel  it 
ought  to  be  as  clean  and  goof  proof  as  your  best 
editorial.  And,  it  ought  to  be  a  money  maker. 

For  most,  though,  TV  logs  are  a  pain  in  the 
composing  room.  Detail.  Time.  Shuffle.  Reshuffle. 
An  expense  page.  But  we  can  turn  it  into  a  profit  one. 

How?  We’re  fast.  Accurate.  Deadline  oriented. 
We  deliver  crisp,  camera  ready  copy.  In  a  number 
of  fonts.  To  any  format.  Standard  or  customized. 
Descript,  non-descript,  partial  descript.  With 
movie  or  sports  roll  outs  if  you  want.  Even  TV 


feature  packages. 

Our  system  of  people  to  computers  to  people  to 
computers  (and,  if  necessary,  one  more  time)  gives 
an  accuracy  rate  that’s  phenomenal.  We  also  auto¬ 
matically  follow  up  with  updates  in  your  same  style. 
And  we’re  so  fast  we  can  crank  in  changes  minutes 
before  shipping. 

Now  you  want  to  know  what  all  that  super 
service  costs,  right?  Depending  on  circulation, 
frequency  and  package  detail,  it  can  run  from  $45 
to  about  $300  a  week.  And  you  can’t  beat  that.  Not 
even  in-house. 

Sure  we  use  computers.  But  you  always  deal 
with  real  people  with  just  one  thing  on  their  minds. 
Tbrning  out  Ae  best  TV  logs  in  the  business. 

Why  not  find  out  for  yourself? 


Okay,  real  people.  Send  me  a  sample:  □  Descript 

□  Non-descript  □  Partial  Descript  in _ picas 

_ point  size. 

Name _ 

Newspaper _ 

Address  _ 

City - 

L___ 


670  Franklin  Ave.,  Nutley,  NJ  07110  (201 )  661-0700 
210  N.  Pass  Ave.,  Burbank,  C A  91505  ( 213 )  843-3323 


State 


Zip 
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A  YEAR-LONG  EXAMINATION 


The  resumption  ot  capital  punishment  is 
a  cultural  turn  of  the  first  order,  an  event  of 
national  significance  that  demands 
continuing,  close  examination. 

St.  Petersburg  Times  editors,  making  a 
major  commitment  to  covering  that  story, 
have  given  writer  Dudley  Clendinen  a 
year-long  assignment  to  follow  the  return  of 
state  executions  down  the  hallway  to  the 
chair. . 


The  first  19  installments,  some  50,000 
words,  have  been  published.  They  tell  an 
unlovely  story  with  dignity,  thoroughness, 
sensitivity.  Through  the  eyes  and  ears  of  those 
intimately  involved  —  the  condemned,  the 
families  of  the  victims,  the  prison  guards,  the 
officeholders,  the  attorneys. 

‘Florida:  the  death  penalty'  tackles  a 
subject  marked  by  strong  public  opinion  and 
little  real  insight.  The  series  helps  Times 
readers  understand  the  implications  of  capital 
punishment  for  all  those  involved.  It  is  witness 
without  commentary,  a  powerful  treatment  of 
a  grim  subject  that  every  American  needs  to 
understand  and  consider. 

‘Florida:  the  death  penalty*  gives  every 
reader  a  strong  grasp  on  one  of  society's  most 
pressing  issues. 


JptPfBburQ  SimpB 

FLORIDA'S  BEST  NEWSPAPER 


Evening  Independent 
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NOVEMBER 

DECEMBER 

JANUARY 

1  2  3  4  5 

6  7  8  9  10  11  12 
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27  28  29  30 
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11  12  13  14  15  16  17 

18  19  20  21  22  23  24 

25  26  27  28  29  30  31 

1  3  3  4  5  6  7 

8  9  10  11  13  13  14 

15  16  17  18  19  20  21 

22  23  24  25  26  27  28 

29  30  31 

NOVEMBER 

13.16— International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Promotion 
Seminar,  Crystal  City  Marriott,  Washington,  D.C. 

13-16— SNPA  convention,  Boca  Raton  Hotel  and  Club,  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

13-17— Public  Relations  Society  of  America,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

16-17— PNPA  Foundation  Press  Institute,  Press  Photographers  Seminar, 
PNPA  Building,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

16-18— International  Circulation  Managers  Association,  management 
seminar,  Marquette  University,  Milwaukee,  Wise. 

16-19— International  Promotion  Managers  Association,  Research  Semi¬ 
nar,  Crystal  City  Marriott,  Washington,  D.C. 

16-19— Society  of  Professional  Journalists.  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Detroit  Plaza 
Hotel,  Renaissance  Center,  Detroit,  Mich. 

25-30— American  Agricultural  Editors  Association,  Hyatt  Regency, 
Chicago. 

30-Dec.  1— Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation 
Press  Institute  Newspaper  in  Education  Seminar,  PNPA  Building, 
Harrisburg. 

DECEMBER 

4-7— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation  seminar, 
"The  Social  Security  System",  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and 
State  University,  Blacksburg,  Virginia. 


JANUARY 

5-7— Virginia  Press  Association,  Hyatt  House,  Richmond. 

14-17— Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Executive  Inn, 
Evansville,  Indiana. 

19-21— Arizona  Newspapers  Association,  Hyatt-Regency,  Phoenix. 
29-Fab.  1— International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  Peachtree 
Plaza  Hotel,  Atlanta. 


FEBRUARY 

22- 24— Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Editorial  Seminar,  Hyatt  Re¬ 

gency,  Phoenix. 

23- 25— Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Press  Association,  Ramada  Inn,  Balti¬ 

more. 

MARCH 

15-17— America'East  78  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Philadei- 
phia  Marriott. 


APRIL 

1-2— North  Carolina  Press  Association  Mechanical  Conference,  Jane  S. 
McKimmon  Extension  Education  Center,  North  Carolina  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Raleigh,  N.C.  and  Hilton  Inn. 

9-13- American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Washington,  D.C.  Hilton. 
20-22— Illinois  Press  Association,  in  conjunction  with  Southern  Illinois 
Editorial  Association.  Carbondale. 

25-28 — Catholic  Press  Association,  Town  &  Country  Hotel,  San  Diego, 
California. 


MAY 

1-3— American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Atlanta 
5-7— Rocky  Mountain  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Holiday  Inn, 
Estes  Park,  Colorado. 

14-17— Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers,  Great 
Smokies  Hilton,  Asheville,  N.C. 

18-19— Allied  Publishets,  Sheraton-Spokane,  Washington. 

30-June  2— International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Galleria 
Plaza,  Houston. 


AHEAD  IN  1978 

ANPA  Research  Institute  Production  Management  Conference.  Gate¬ 
way  Convention  Center,  St.  Louis.  June  3-8. 

Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers,  The 
Davenport,  Spokane,  Washington,  June  25-29. 
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TheN^¥)ikTimes 


When  the  Daily  Times  of  Farmington,  New  Mexico,  recently  subscribed  to  The  New  York  Times 
News  Service— Managing  Editor  Valda  Cooper  wrote  us  this  note.  “We  are  delighted  with  the  service  and 
have  had  many  favorable  comments  about  our  expanded  coverage.  It's  a  morale-booster  for  our  readers  to 
be  able  to  relate  more  closely  with  the  metropolitan  East.”  Ms.  Cooper’s  comment  is  particularly  meaning¬ 
ful.  All  across  America,  the  interests  and  activities  of  today’s  newspaper  readers  are  surprisingly  varied. 
And  sophisticated.  For  example,  rancher  “Chano”  Montoya  not  only  runs  a  large  sheep  and  cattle  spread, 
but  also  serves  as  Chairman  of  Farmington’s  San  Juan  National  Bank.  Moral:  No 

matter  where  your  newspaper  is  located.  The  Times’  News  Service  brings  the  world 

to  life  for  your  readers . . .  and  brings  new  life  to  your  pages  in  the  bargain! 


Valda  Cooper,  Managing 
Editor  of  the  Daily  Times 
(Circ.  14,200)  and 
President  of  the 
New  Mexico  Press 
Association. 


jNetu  jSork  etine0 
News  Service 

The  New  York  Times  Sales.  Inc 
Times  Square.  NY.  NY  10036 


For  details:  contact  Editor/General  Manager  R.R.  Buckingham,  or  John  McNutt,  Manager.  Call  collect  (212)  556-7088. 


Tell  the  press  about  your 
journalism  awards  In  the 


6th  Annual  E&P 
JOURNALISM 
AWARDS  ISSUE 


A  ready  reference  to  contests  and 
competitions  for  news  media  peopie 


Published 

DECEMBER  31,  1977 

Advertising  deadline:  December  20 

Your  advertising  in  this  important  directory — a 
pull-out  section  available  all  year— will  be  read 
by  newsmen  at  daily  and  weekly  newspapers, 
wire  sen/ices,  feature  syndicates  and  news 
magazines.  You’ll  attract  more  entries  for  your 
competition. 

Tell  them  about  the  prizes  offered,  deadlines 
and  other  information  they  will  need  to  submit 
nominations  for  your  awards.  Eliminate  the 
ever-increasing  postage  costs  involved  with 
extensive  mailings  and  list  maintenance — and 
reach  more  journalists,  too.  Reserve  your 
advertising  space  today. 

RATES:  Page  $1150;  two  thirds  page,  $860;  half-page  $675;  one-third, 
$480;  one-sixth,  MOO;  or  your  contract  rate  applies. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

575  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 
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Newsbriefs 


Acquisition  of  the  Arizona  Pennysaver  Group  by  Cox  En¬ 
terprises,  Inc.  was  announced  by  Gamer  Anthony,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  Atlanta  based  newspaper  publishing  firm. 
“We  are  delighted  that  Gerald  Story  and  his  talented  staff 
will  be  bringing  their  special  skills  to  the  Cox  organization,” 
Anthony  said.  Charles  Glover,  president  of  Cox  Enterprises 
said  Story  will  continue  as  publisher  of  the  weekly  consumer 
newspapers.  Glover  emphasized  that  Cox  Enterprises  is  not 
a  “newspaper  chain  ready  to  buy  any  newspaper  that  is  for 
sale,”  but  rather  “it  seeks  a  quality  market,  a  quality  opera¬ 
tion,  and  qualified  people.”  Story,  35,  started  the  Arizona 
Pennysaver  Group  with  a  single  edition  in  Tempe  five  years 
ago,  with  a  total  circulation  of  14,000.  Today,  the  publication 
has  a  weekly  circulation  of  165,000  in  East  Phoenix,  Paradise 
Valley,  Scottsdale,  Tempe,  Mesa,  and  Chandler.  Purchase 
of  the  Arizona  Pennysaver  Group  is  the  second  acquisition 
by  Cox  in  Maricopa  County  in  recent  months.  In  July,  the 
company  bought  the  Mesa  Tribune  and  Sun  Valley  Spur 
Shopper.  ^  ^  ^ 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Journal  will  make  its  debut  December  5, 
according  to  Pierre  Peladeau,  president  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  Quebecor,  the  Canadian  company  behind  the  pa¬ 
per’s  start-up.  Quebecor  publishes  two  daily  newspapers  and 
several  weeklies  in  the  Canadian  province  of  Quebec.  The 
Journal  is  expected  to  be  heavy  in  sports  content,  averaging 
some  30  pages  per  day,  and  will  be  a  tabloid  geared  toward 
commuters.  Peladeau  is  looking  for  an  initial  circulation  of 
about  100,000.  The  printing  has  been  contracted  to  an  out¬ 
side  printing  firm  which  Peladeau  would  not  name. 

da  in  Hn 

Everybody  reads  tbe  comics— even  tbe  manufacturers  of 
borne  burglar  alarm  systems.  And  they  are  afraid  burglars 
might  be  reading  the  comics  too. 

Dallas  Morning  News  has  reported  that  several  security 
alarm  companies  called  November  4  complaining  that  the 
comic  strip  “Kerry  Drake”  by  Alfred  Andriola  earlier  in  the 
week  had  provided  detailed  instructions  on  how  to  get  by  a 
common  variety  of  alarm  system.  Field  Enterprises  replied 
the  information  was  sketchy  and  besides,  “The  only  way  to 
use  the  information  is  to  be  already  inside  the  place.” 

*  *  * 

The  sixth  annual  half-price  color  ad  sale  at  the  Palo  Alto 
(Calif.)  Times,  conducted  during  the  entire  month  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  resulted  in  the  paper  printing  166  color  ads.  That  total 
is  a  new  monthly  record,  surpassing  the  previous  high 
monthly  total  of  149  ROP  color  ads  run  in  November  of  1976. 
Advertisers  had  a  choice  of  receiving  50%  off  the  regular 
color  charge  for  any  size  one,  two  or  three  color  retail  or 
classified  ads.  The  smallest  ad  run  was  two  columns.  A 
shopping  center  ran  a  six  page  section  with  multiple  color. 

*  *  * 

Morning,  evening  and  Sunday  newspapers  are  all  showing 
circulation  increases  this  year,  according  to  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau.  The  Bureau  notes  that  preliminary  re¬ 
ports  by  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  which  compare 
1977  and  1976  circulations  for  identical  newspapers  as  of 
Sept.  30  show  that  their  combined  circulations  are  up  as 
follows:  morning,  1.4%;  evening,  1.0%  and  Sunday,  1.8%. 
The  individual  newspapers  in  these  comparisons  represent 
92%  of  the  morning  circulation,  85%  of  the  evening  circula¬ 
tion  and  95%  of  the  Sunday  circulation. 

9k  9k  9k 

Hartford  (Conn.)  Tribune  will  begin  publishing  on 
November  14.  Morton  Sharnik,  who  was  associate  editor  of 
Sports  Illustrated  until  November  8,  will  be  the  publisher  of 
the  afternoon  newspaper,  according  to  George  B.  Calvert, 
president  of  the  company.  The  paper  will  publish  three  days 
a  week  for  two  weeks  before  becoming  daily.  It  will  be  sold 
on  newsstands  and  home  delivered. 
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merchant  marine?”  you 
must  read  “The  United  States 
Merchant  Marine-A  National 
Asset.”  This  important  book 
shows  clearly  the  urgent  need 
for  greater  use  of  U.S.  flag  cargo 


ships.  For  your 
complimentary 
copy,  write 
the  National 
Maritime 
Council,  P.O. 
Box  7345, 
Washington, 

D.C.  2Ci044. 


W%  amazing  arhat  Bel 


nows  about  neurspapers 

Arthur  D.  Cooper.  President.  Columbia  Newspapers.  Inc.. 
Columbia.  S.C..  Publishers  of  The  State.  The  Columbia  Record. 

"We  finally  outgrew  our  original  switchboard.  So  Southern 
Bell  came  to  us  with  a  system  made  to  order  for  our  way  of  doing 
business.  They  call  it  the  Dimension®  PBX  system.  It  could  have  been 
designed  by  a  publisher.” 

Shirley  Johnson.  Chief  Operator 

"Some  days  it  was  all  I  could  do  to  keep  up  with  the  calls.  Now 
I  do  three  jobs  at  once:  Handle  calls.  Receptionist.  Monitor  our  two 
security  TV  screens.  Really,  it’s  wonderful.” 

Bill  Starr.  News  Editor  for  The  State 

"Our  reporters  wanted  to  be  able  to  transfer  calls  to  each 
other  fast,  and  answer  each  other’s  calls  when  necessary.  Now  they  do 
both  without  leaving  their  desks.” 

Mike  Smith.  Classified  Advertising  Manager 

"Calls  about  classified  ads  now  go  direct  to  our  Ad-visors.’  And 
if  it’s  a  call  about  billing,  our  people  can  ring  in  Accounting  instead  of 
running  back  there  to  check.  Customers  have  commented  on  our 
improved  service.” 

lames  Holton.  Advertising  Director 

"The  new  system  helps  my  people  handle  calls  better.  They 
can  answer  advertisers’  questions  either  by  putting  them  on  hold  and 
calling  ad  production,  or  by  switching  to  a  three-way  conversation.” 

Diana  Kosmata.  Account  Manager.  Southern  Bell 

"As  Bell  System  problem  solvers,  we’re  able  to  draw  on  a  good 
deal  of  communications  experience.  But  just  as  important  is  a  solid 
understanding  of  each  customer’s  business.  Columbia  Newspapers  is  a 
case  in  point.” 

Solving  communications  problems  for  newspapers  is  an  all- 
out  Bell  System  commitment.  If  you  haven’t  talked  systems  with  your 
Bell  Account  Representative  lately,  you’re  missing  something. 

The  system  is  the  solution. 


Bell  System 
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Labor  reform  act 

A  study  by  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  says  the  proposed  labor  reform  act — HR  8410  and  S 
1883 — is  “the  most  sweeping  revision  of  American  labor  re¬ 
lations  law  since  the  Taft-Hartley  amendments  to  the  origi¬ 
nal  Wagner  Act  in  1947.”  ANPA  says  more  and  more  pub¬ 
lishers  are  becoming  concerned  that  the  measure  could  be 
detrimental  to  labor-management  relations  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business.  That  is  true  of  all  businesses. 

In  fact,  the  New  York  News  called  it  a  “monstrosity”  which 
should  have  been  labeled:  “Big  Labor  Payoff  Act  of  1977.” 

Among  other  things,  the  bill  would: 

1.  For  the  first  time  permit  NLRB  to  blacklist  employers 
from  federal  contracts  who  have  been  found  in  violation  of 
the  law; 

2.  Allows  the  board  to  dictate  wage  terms  in  some  cases 
under  dispute; 

3.  Increases  the  labor  board  from  five  to  seven  and  per¬ 
mits  any  two  members  (instead  of  three)  to  affirm  decisions 
by  Administrative  Law  Judges; 

4.  Forces  representation  elections  in  15  days  in  many 
cases  after  a  union  request. 

The  nation’s  unions  have  been  unable  to  sell  the  new, 
young  work  force  on  their  performance  or  appeal — the  total 
work  force  has  increased  tremendously  but  union  member¬ 
ship  has  not.  In  the  newspaper  business  such  membership 
has  probably  declined  in  recent  years. 

This  legislation  obviously  is  designed  by  the  administra¬ 
tion  to  give  unions  a  bigger  edge  in  collective  bargaining — it 
amounts  almost  to  a  club. 

Correcting  a  boner 

At  the  present  time  reporters,  editors  and  their  newspa¬ 
pers  are  subject  to  contempt  citations  for  violating  a  judge’s 
gag  order  even  if  his  order  is  later  held  to  be  unconstitu¬ 
tional.  Why  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  permitted  a  lower 
court  ruling  to  stand  permitting  that  injustice  since  1972  is  a 
mystery  to  everyone. 

At  last  it  appears  that  Congress  will  correct  the  situation. 
The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  has  adopted  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  that  effect  to  the  criminal  code  revision  legislation. 

The  Committee  has  also  agreed  to  eliminate  the  charge  of 
“receiving  stolen  property”  against  newspapers  which  ac¬ 
quire  certain  documents  for  publication. 

These  provisions  in  the  proposed  legislation  were  of  seri¬ 
ous  concern  to  editors  and  publishers.  We  hope  the  Senate 
committee  keeps  up  the  good  work  in  other  areas  where 
editors  have  expressed  their  opposition  for  very  good 
reasons. 
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Letters 


NO  PRESSURE 

Since  the  beginning  last  summer  of  the 
case  of  the  National  News  Council  vs. 
Panax  Newspapers,  I’ve  become  in¬ 
creasingly  disturbed  by  the  way  some  of 
the  trade  press,  particularly  E&P,  has 
allowed  itself  to  be  manipulated  by  the 
self-serving,  publicity-seeking  National 
News  Council  as  it  carries  out  an  obvi¬ 
ous  witch  hunt  designed  to  give  itself  a 
legitimacy  it  could  not  obtain  before. 

I  left  Knight-Ridder  Newspapers  last 
March  after  three  years  as  editor  of  one 
of  the  KRN  suburban  newspapers  to  be¬ 
come  editorial  director  of  the  Miami 
Beach  Daily  Sun  Reporter  and  its 
twice-weekly  suburban  newspaper, 
which  were  acquired  by  Panax  last  year. 
I  confess  that  the  first  few  weeks  of  E&P 
coverage  of  the  News  Council  con- 
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troversy  made  me  uneasy  about  my  new 
employer.  But  it  soon  occurred  to  me 
that  the  only  evidence  I  had  that  John 
McGoff  was  the  dictatorial  newspaper 
chain  owner  the  News  Council  makes 
him  out  to  be  was  coming  from  the  E&P 
coverage. 

During  my  four  months  with  Panax  be¬ 
fore  the  controversy  erupted  in  July  be¬ 
cause  of  the  News  Council’s  hasty  tele¬ 
phone  vote,  1  had  received  no  pressure 
of  any  kind  from  McGoff  or  Panax  re¬ 
garding  “what  stories  must  be  pub¬ 
lished.’’ 

I  did  not  publish  the  two  articles  sent 
out  from  Panax  headquarters  that  led  to 
the  dismissal  of  one  Panax  Michigan 
editor  and  the  resignation  of  another.  I 
was  not  ordered  to  do  so,  nor  was  I  even 
asked  why  I  did  not.  Numerous  other 
Panax  editors  also  chose  not  to  run  the 
articles,  and  they  were  not  fired,  rep¬ 
rimanded  or  otherwise  pressured.  If 
John  McGoff  is  sitting  up  at  corporate 
headquarters  dictating  what  his  editors 
must  publish — upon  threat  of  being 
fired — how  did  so  many  of  us  Panax 
editors  escape  his  swift  and  dictatorial 
retribution?  We  “escaped”  because 
McGoff  never  has  run  his  newspapers  in 
the  dictatorial  way  Norman  Isaacs  and 
his  News  Council  continue  to  charge. 

As  a  former  Knight-Ridder  editor,  and 
now  after  eight  months  as  a  Panax  editor, 
I  can  say  objectively  that  from  my  per¬ 
sonal  experience  I  know  Panax  operates 
under  the  same  principles  and  journalis¬ 
tic  ideals  that  have  made  KRN  the  excel¬ 
lent  newspaper  chain  it  is — and  1  doubt 
that  even  Norman  Isaacs  would  take  on 
the  KRN  chain. 

By  the  way,  knowing  that  the  National 
News  Council  has  expressed  concern 
about  the  dangers  of  newspaper 
monopolies  and  chain  ownership,  I 
suggest  it  should  commend  Panax  and 
John  McGoff  rather  than  “condemning” 


him.  Panax,  courageously  in  my  opinion, 
does  not  restrict  its  newspaper  acquisi¬ 
tions  to  monopoly  situations  as  some 
chains  do.  A  typical  example  is  the 
Miami  Beach  Sun  Reporter,  whose  build¬ 
ing  is  almost  within  sight  of  the  Miami 
Herald,  flagship  paper  of  the  Knight- 
Ridder  chain.  We  are  now  engaged  in 
head-to-head  competition  with  the 
Herald,  both  with  our  daily  paper  on 
Miami  Beach  and  with  our  suburban 
twice-weekly  product,  and  therefore  are 
providing  our  readers  and  advertisers  the 
kind  of  competitive,  alternative  news¬ 
paper  product  many  American  cities  and 
towns  no  longer  enjoy. 

Another  example  of  John  McGofTs 
commitment  to  the  principle  of  news¬ 
paper  competition  is  the  Sacramento 
(Calif.)  Union,  which  McGoff  bought 
three  years  ago  and  now  has  nourished 
back  to  health  to  provide  the  residents  of 
that  city  an  alternative  to  the  Sacramento 
Bee. 

How  about  some  recognition  from 
Norman  Isaacs  and  his  News  Council  of 
the  efforts  being  made  by  John  McGoff 
and  Panax  Newspapers  to  reverse  the 
nationwide  trend  toward  one-newspaper 
towns,  instead  of  continued  News  Coun¬ 
cil  vilification  of  McGoff  based  on  er¬ 
roneous  charges? 

Wm.  A.  Adkinson 
(Adkinson  is  editorial  director  of  the 
Miami  Beach  Sun  Reporter.) 

Short  takes _ 

“Bruce  Carlson,  age  49,  well  known 
general  repairman,  was  killed  when  a 
caterpiller  rolled  on  top  of  him.” — North 
Star  News,  Karlstad,  Minn. 
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“Ali’s  bus  driver,  Willie  Robertson,  4, 
was  unable  to  avoid  a  collision.” — 
Newark  (N.J.)  Star  Ledger. 
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W’  Tolerate  Criticism? 

“Why  should  freedom  of  speech  and 
freedom  of  the  press  be  allowed?  Why  should  a  government 
which  is  doing  what  it  believes  to  be  right  allow  itself  to  be 
criticized? 

It  would  not  allow  opposition  by  lethal  weapons. 

Ideas  are  much  more  fatal  things  than  guns. 

Why  should  any  man  be  allowed  to  buy  a  printing  press  and 
disseminate  pernicious  opinion  calculated  to  embarrass  the 
government?” 

— Nikolai  Lenin 


(S)1972  Copitol  Cty  Prpts 
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Every  Saturday  since  1884 

Bowater  announces  $20  a  ton  increase 

Bowater  Sales  has  announced  a  $20  Southern  Pride,  32-41  pound,  stock  will  southern  mills  at  this  time, 
per  ton  increase  for  30  pound  newsprint  stay  at  the  present  price  of  $320  per  ton.  In  the  northeast,  industry  reports  indi¬ 
effective  February  1,  1978.  On  March  1,  Prices  for  southern  30  pound  news-  cate  an  increase  in  the  $15  to  $20  per  ton 
1977  the  company  raised  the  price  from  print  range  from  $300  to  $305  per  ton  range  for  30  pound  newsprint.  The  in- 
$285  to  $300  per  ton  for  30  pound  news-  currently.  Comments  from  several  indus-  crease,  it  is  reported,  will  probably  be- 
print.  Bowater  sells  approximately  one  try  sources  indicate  there  will  be  an  in-  come  effective  at  the  end  of  the  year  or 
million  tons  of  newsprint  annually  to  the  crease  of  about  $20  per  ton  for  30  pound  early  in  1978.  Newsprint  (30  pound)  is 
U.S.  market.  southern  newsprint  at  the  end  of  this  presently  at  $305  per  ton. 

Bowater’s  colored  grades,  canary  and  year  or  early  in  1978.  Great  Northern  Paper  had  “no  corn- 

green,  will  remain  at  the  present  price  of  However,  there  have  been  no  formal  ment”  on  the  report  of  a  possible  in- 
$315  per  ton  for  32  pound  paper.  Their  announcements  of  a  price  increase  by  crease  in  the  northeast. 


Court  rules  CBS  can  keep 
editorial  motives  secret 


The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  ruled 
(November  7)  that  reporters  cannot  be 
forced  to  testify  and  reveal  internal 
newsroom  discussions  and  motives  be¬ 
hind  editorial  decisions. 

The  decision  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
time  a  court  has  ruled  that  the  First 
Amendment  protects  the  thought  proc¬ 
ess  of  a  newsroom  being  sued  for  libel 
from  inquiry. 

Written  by  Chief  Judge  Irving  R. 
Kaufman,  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Second  Circuit,  it  reversed  a  Feb¬ 
ruary  22  District  Court  ruling  that  had 
ordered  a  broad  inquiry  in  a  libel  suit 
filed  against  CBS,  correspondent  Mike 
Wallace  and  producer  Barry  Lando. 

Suing  CBS  was  retired  Army  Lt.  Col. 
Anthony  Herbert,  who  charged  his 
superiors  with  covering  up  war  crimes 
allegedly  committed  in  Vietnam  in  1969. 

A  1973  segment  of  CBS’  “60  Minutes” 
show  questioned  the  validity  of  Her¬ 
bert’s  allegations,  as  did  an  Atlantic- 
Monthly  article  by  Barry  Lando,  “60 
Minutes”  producer. 

Claiming  he  had  been  maliciously  por¬ 
trayed  as  a  liar,  Herbert  filed  defamation 
suits  totaling  $45  million  in  damages 
against  CBS,  Lando,  Mike  Wallace,  the 
“60  Minutes”  correspondent,  and  Atlan¬ 
tic  Monthly,  in  1974. 

In  pretrial  discovery  the  retired  officer 
deposed  Lando,  seeking  his  beliefs,  opin¬ 
ions,  intent  and  conclusions  about  the 
research  performed  and  materials  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  program.  Lando  refused  to 
answer  some  of  the  questions,  contend¬ 
ing  they  violated  First  Amendment 
newsgathering  abilities  and  the  privilege 
of  confidential  editorial  judgment,  and 
Herbert  then  sought  an  order  compelling 
discovery. 

In  January  1977,  U.S.  District  Court 
Judge  Charles  Haight  ordered  Lando  to 


respond  to  virtually  all  the  disputed 
questions,  holding  that  the  heavy  burden 
of  proof  to  show  recklessness  that  the 
New  York  Times  i’.  Sullivan  decision 
placed  on  public  figure  plaintiffs  entitled 
Herbert  to  a  liberally  interpreted  discov¬ 
ery.  {E&P,  Jan.  22.) 

The  District  Court  ruled  in  February 
that  there  was  “substantial  ground  for 
difference  of  opinion”  over  the  scope  of 
First  Amendment  protection,  and  in 
March  an  appeal  was  granted. 

Reversing  Judge  Haight’s  decision  this 
week.  Judge  Kaufman  said  that  the 
proposed  questioning  of  Lando’s 
thoughts  and  opinions  “strike(s)  to  the 
heart  of  the  vital  human  component  of 
the  editorial  process. 

“Faced  with  the  possibility  of  such  an 
inquisition,  reporters  and  journalists 
would  be  reluctant  to  express  their 
doubts.  Indeed,  they  would  be  chilled  in 
the  very  process  of  thoughts.  The  ten¬ 
dency  would  be  to  follow  the  safe  course 
of  avoiHing  contention  and  controver¬ 
sy — the  antithesis  of  the  values  fostered 
by  the  First  Amendment.” 

He  continued,  “We  cannot  permit  in¬ 
quiry  into  Lando’s  thoughts,  opinions 
and  conclusions  to  consume  the  very 
values  which  the  Sullivan  landmark  deci¬ 
sion  sought  to  safeguard.” 

The  author  of  many  opinions  stressing 
First  Amendment  rights.  Judge  Kaufman 
also  declared,  “We  must  permit  only 
those  procedures  in  libel  actions  which 
least  conflict  with  the  principle  that  de¬ 
bate  on  public  issues  should  be  robust 
and  uninhibited. 

“If  we  were  to  allow  selective  disclo¬ 
sure  of  how  a  journalist  formulated  his 
judgments  on  what  to  print  or  not  to 
print,  we  would  be  condoning  judicial 
review  of  the  editor’s  thought  processes. 
Such  an  inquiry,  which  on  its  face  would 


be  virtually  boundless,  endangers  a  con¬ 
stitutionally  protected  realm,  and  un¬ 
questionably  puts  a  freeze  on  the  free 
interchange  of  ideas  within  the  news 
room.” 

The  decision  further  instructed  the  dis¬ 
trict  judge  to  revaluate  the  questions 
posed  to  Lando  “in  light  of  the  principles 
articulated  in  this  opinion.” 

4of  agency  exec 
to  head  ABC 

James  Tommaney  research  director  of 
Case  &  McGrath,  Inc.  was  expected  to 
be  elected  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  as  E«&P 
went  to  press. 

Tommaney,  who  heads  up  the  ABC 
Data  Bank  project,  succeeds  Clint 
Thompson,  who  resigned.  Thompson 
had  retired  from  the  J.C.  Penney  (Tom- 
pany  in  September  and  stayed  on  as 
ABC  board  chairman  until  this  week. 

Jules  Fine  media  director  of  Ogilvy  & 
Mather  was  expected  to  replace  Tom¬ 
maney  as  one  of  three  ABC  vicechair¬ 
man.  John  Bowers  of  the  Ford  Motor 
Compamy  filled  the  vacancy  that  was 
created  on  the  board  due  to  Thompson’s 
resignation. 

Three  newspaper  directors  were 
reelected  to  two  year  terms.  They  in¬ 
cluded  Sam  D.  Kennedy,  publisher,  Co¬ 
lumbia  (Tenn.)  Daily  Herald,  in  the 
under  15,000  circulation  category;  Norm 
Tischer,  circulation  director,  Muncie 
(Ind.)  Star  and  Evening  Press,  in  the 
15,000  to  100,000  category;  and  Richard 
Carpenter,  vicepresident  and  general 
manager  of  Philadelphia  Evening  and 
Sunday  Bulletin,  in  the  over  100,000  cir¬ 
culation  category.  Carpenter,  the  only 
director  to  be  challenged,  defeated 
Donald  Nizen,  vicepresident,  consumer 
marketing  for  the  New  York  Times. 

Donald  Hersam,  Jr.,  publisher  of  New 
Canaan  (Conn.)  Advertiser,  was 
reelected  as  a  director  from  the  weekly 
newspaper  group. 
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Carter  aides  on  program 
for  SNPA  annual  meeting 


Two  members  of  President  Jimmy 
Carter’s  inner  circle  are  scheduled  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Associ¬ 
ation  on  Wednesday  (November  16)  in 
Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

U.S.  Attorney  General  Griffin  Bell  and 
White  House  Press  Secretary  Joseph 
(Jody)  Powell  will  be  among  home  folk 
from  the  South  when  they  are  introduced 
by  SNPA  president  Jack  Tarver,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Atlanta  Newspapers. 

More  than  700  persons,  mostly  from 
newspapers  in  14  southern  states,  have 
pre-registered  for  the  four-day  as¬ 
semblage  in  the  Boca  Raton  Hotel  and 
Country  Club.  The  SNPA  has  428  news¬ 
paper  members  and  65  associate  mem¬ 
bers.  The  roster  of  extra-regional  mem¬ 
bers  now  reaches  as  far  north  as  Kings¬ 
ton,  N.Y.  with  the  addition  recently  of 
the  Ingersoll  group’s  Daily  Freeman. 

Another  bit  of  pre-convention  infor¬ 
mation  provided  by  executive  vice- 
president  Reed  Sarratt  is  that  newspaper 
groups  (two  or  more  papers  under  the 
same  ownership  in  different  markets)  in¬ 
clude  about  415  SNPA  member  news¬ 
papers  in  the  South.  Three-fourths  of  the 
total  circulation  of  daily  newspapers  in 
the  area  is  represented  in  group  owner¬ 
ship. 

Bell  and  Powell  are  being  counted  on 
to  share  some  information  about  Wash¬ 
ington  affairs,  as  related  to  the  news 
business,  with  the  southern  publishers 
and  their  guests. 

“The  basic  function  of  SNPA,’’  says 
Sarratt,  “is  to  provide  information  to  its 
members.  The  program  at  the  annual 
convention  is  designed  to  contribute  to 
the  information  of  the  membership, 
through  the  general  sessions,  the  confer¬ 
ences  of  the  circulation  groups,  and 
committee  meetings.’’ 

The  opening  session  on  Monday  will 
feature  a  discussion  of  the  problems  of 
reporting  the  news  from  Russia  and 
China.  Newspaper  executives  who  have 
visited  these  countries  recently  will  par¬ 
ticipate. 

Keith  Fuller,  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Associated  Press,  has 
been  forecasting  a  softening  of  policy  by 
the  People’s  Republic  of  China  to  admit 
U.S.  news  personnel.  He  and  two  mem¬ 
bers  of  an  AP  delegation  to  China — Jack 
Tarver,  AP  chairman,  and  Frank  Batten, 
Landmark  Communications  chairman — 
will  bring  the  SNPA  up  to  date  on  the 
negotiations. 

Four  U.S.  newspaper  executives  went 
to  Russia  on  a  State  Department- 
sponsored  visit.  Two  of  them — Richard 
J.  V.  Johnson,  Houston  Chronicle  presi¬ 
dent,  and  Harold  W.  Andersen,  Omaha 


World-Herald  president — will  report  on 
the  results  of  their  mission. 

The  sectional  meetings  on  Tuesday  for 
SNPA  members  will  highlight  conversa¬ 
tions  on  improving  circulation  and  build¬ 
ing  advertising  revenues. 

A  presentation  by  a  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Bureau  team,  Sarratt  said,  is 
intended  to  “alarm’’  the  newspaper 
executives  about  what  is  happening  and 
to  “arm”  them  to  counterattack  the 
competition  from  other  media,  including 
shoppers  and  weeklies. 

The  NAB  show  with  films  will  feature 
the  over-50,000  circulation  group  meet¬ 
ing.  On  the  NAB  team  will  be  Jack 
Kauffman,  president;  Charles  M.  Kin¬ 
solving  Jr.,  marketing  vp;  and  Alfred 
Eisenpreis,  retail  marketing  vp.  The 
chairman  of  the  session  is  Rolfe  Neill, 
publisher  of  the  Charlotte  Ohser\’er  and 
News. 

“The  Newspaper  of  the  Future”  will 
again  be  the  topic  for  the  15-50,000  group 
with  Vince  Spezzano,  Cocoa  (Fla.)  To¬ 
day,  discussing  circulation  sales;  Joe  D. 
Smith  Jr.,  Alexandria  (La.)  Town  Talk, 
news  content;  and  John  C.  Ginn,  Ander¬ 
son  (S.C.)  Independent  and  Mail,  adver¬ 
tising.  Roland  Weeks  Jr.,  Biloxi  (Miss.) 
Herald  and  Sun,  is  chairman. 

Robert  W.  Chambers  Sr.,  Athens  (Ga.) 
News  and  Banner-Herald,  will  chair  the 
under- 15,000  session  where  position  pa¬ 
pers  will  be  given  by:  Gregg  K.  Jones, 
Greeneville  (Tenn.)  Sun,  on  circulation 
promotion;  Chambers,  on  advertising 
sales  incentives;  and  John  M.  Jones  Jr., 
Greeneville  Sun,  on  improving  reader- 
ship.  Miami  Herald  attorney  Dan  Paul 
will  report  on  libel  and  privacy  law  de¬ 
velopments. 

Seventeen  past  presidents  of  SNPA 
have  registered  for  the  convention.  Top¬ 
ping  the  list  is  Richard  L.  Jones  Jr., 
Tulsa  Tribune,  who  served  25  years  ago. 

New  address 

Vincent  J.  Manno,  a  newspaper 
broker,  has  a  new  address  and  telephone 
number.  The  .address  is  Suite  G-1,  93 
Cherry  St.,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 
06840.^  His  telephone  is  area  code  203 
972-0415.  Manno  was  previously  located 
in  Weston,  Conn. 

Convention  changed 

International  Newspaper  Promotion 
Association  has  moved  its  1978  interna¬ 
tional  conference  from  Toronto  to  Hous¬ 
ton  May  30  through  June  2  because  of  the 
tax/travel  laws.  Headquarters  will  be  the 
new  Galleria  Plaza  Hotel. 


Planning  shopper? 
consult  a  lawyer, 
dream  up  a  name 

Mr.  Publisher,  if  you  are  thinking 
about  starting  a  shopper,  you  ought  to 
take  these  first  steps:  1 .  Consult  a  cauti¬ 
ous  lawyer.  2.  Adopt  a  catchy  name. 

The  synopsis  of  a  “Seminar  on  Shop¬ 
pers”  which  SNPA  ran  at  Atlanta  in  June 
contains  the  foregoing  advice. 

None  other  than  Lee  Loevinger,  a 
former  chief  of  the  Antitrust  Division  in 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  now  a 
practising  lawyer  in  Washington,  men¬ 
tioned  the  legal  pitfalls  that  a  publisher 
can  face  if  he  willy-nilly  goes  about  set¬ 
ting  up  competition  for  an  established 
advertising  paper  freely  distributed  in  his 
market. 

For  one  thing,  Loevinger  advised,  the 
publisher  must  set  rates  for  the  shopper 
that  would  make  it  pay  its  own  way,  and 
not  undercut  a  competitor.  The  same  is 
true  for  zoned  editions. 

Price-fixing  and  market-division  agree¬ 
ments  between  competitors  expose  the 
participants  to  both  civil  suits  and 
criminal  prosecution,  Loevinger  said.  In 
summary,  he  advised:  “If  you  decide 
you  want  a  shopper  where  there  is  al¬ 
ready  one,  check  with  a  lawyer  for  po¬ 
tential  problems  and  legal  feasability. 
Then,  get  with  an  accountant  and  make 
sure  the  shopper  shows  an  independent 
profit.  Be  conservative  in  profit  esti¬ 
mates  of  a  shopper,  and  then  set  aside  10 
percent  of  all  profits  from  the  shopper  as 
a  contingency  against  litigation.  The 
odds  are  no  less  than  50-50  that  you  will 
be  sued  if  you  establish  a  competitive 
shopper.” 

A  seminar  participant  asked,  “In  set¬ 
ting  up  ad  rates  for  a  shopper,  may  you 
require  that  advertising  be  put  in  the 
newspaper  before  you  put  it  in  the  shop¬ 
per?” 

Loevinger  replied:  “You  may  not  tie 
the  rates  of  the  shopper  to  the  newspaper 
or  use  the  market  power  of  one  publica¬ 
tion  to  get  advertising  for  the  other.  That 
would  be  monopoly  power.  You  can  give 
discounts  on  ads  picked  up  from  one 
publication  to  the  other,  but  you  have  to 
be  careful  that  the  discount  is  not  great 
enough  to  be  construed  as  tying.  Too 
often  rates  are  haphazard  and  don’t  re¬ 
late  to  costs.” 

Another  question:  “1  have  a  news¬ 
paper  with  10,(XK)  circulation  and  there  is 
already  a  shopper  in  the  market  but  it’s 
too  small  to  serve  the  advertisers.  What 
problems  could  arise  if  we  cover  the 
market  with  free  distribution  of  our 
newspaper  to  non-subscribers?” 

Loevinger  said  to  “go  ahead  and  try 
it”  because  the  Justice  Department  gen- 
(Continued  on  pane  13) 
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SNPA  will  get  facts 
on  co-op  paper  mill 


With  the  proliferation  of  preprint  sec¬ 
tions  and  total  market  coverage  papers, 
newsprint  supply  projects  will  be  a  major 
topic  of  discussion  at  the  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Southern  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers,  Association,  November  13-16,  in 
Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

Reports  indicating  circulation  gains 
from  intensive  sales  programs,  rejuvena¬ 
tion  of  editorial  format  and  content,  and 
Newspaper-in-Education  efforts  have 
preceded  the  1977  gathering  of  execu¬ 
tives  from  dailies  in  the  southern  states. 

The  SNPA,  which  pioneered  in  the 
construction  of  publisher-financed 
newsprint  mills  in  the  South  30  years 
ago,  may  be  on  the  verge  of  another 
“first” — a  cooperative  venture  with 
owners  of  250,000  acres  of  timberland  in 
Mississippi.  The  New  Orleans  Bank  for 
Cooperatives  is  one  of  the  prime  movers 
of  the  project. 

The  Mid-South  Timber  Cooperative 
has  been  formed  to  deal  with  publishers 
for  establishment  of  a  newsprint  mill. 
SNPA’s  president-elect  Douglas  L. 
Manship,  Baton  Rouge  (La.)  Morning 
Advocate  and  State-Times,  will  conduct 
a  special  meeting  of  interested  publishers 
Sunday  afternoon  to  go  into  the  details  of 
the  project  which  was  first  broached  a 
year  ago. 

Since  a  coterie  of  Southern  publishers 
put  up  most  of  the  capital  for  the  Coosa 
River,  Ala.  mill,  the  South  has  become  a 
principal  source  of  newspapers’  raw 
material.  More  than  half  of  U.S.  news¬ 
print  production  comes  from  the  South 
where  mills  produce  more  than  2  million 
tons  annually. 

Latest  industry  figures  show  that 
newsprint  consumption  rose  by  nearly 
5%  in  1976  over  1975  while  the  amount 
used  by  dailies  outside  the  South  in¬ 
creased  2%.  SNPA  region  papers  con¬ 
sumed  nearly  1.9  million  tons  of  news¬ 
print  last  year. 

Although  one  proposed  130,000  tons- 


ital  cost,”  said  Hudson’s  executive  vice- 
president  Richard  Mazer,  “reached  a 
magnitude  that  entailed  the  kind  of  risk 
we  didn’t  think  we  could  take.” 

The  Dublin  plant  being  constructed  by 
Southeast  Paper  Manufacturing  Co.  with 
private  financing  will  represent  a  lower 
cost  due  to  plans  to  use  recycled  news¬ 
papers  and  fresh  pulp  wood  produced  by 
pine  chips.  Thermal  mechanical  pulp  will 
displace  chemical  sulphates  in  paper 
making.  Other  than  company  partners 
will  be  sought  as  customers. 

Underscoring  the  significance  of  the 
South  in  newsprint  operations.  Media 
General’s  subsidiary.  Garden  State 
Paper  Co.,  is  moving  its  headquarters 
from  New  Jersey  to  Richmond,  Va. 

Other  developments  of  which  SNPA 
publishers  have  taken  note  recently  in¬ 
clude  plans  of  Bowater  Southern  Paper 
Corp.  to  install  a  fifth  newsprint  machine 
at  Calhoun,  Tenn.  which  will  have  a 
capacity  of  140, OCX)  tons  a  year.  Competi¬ 
tive  projects  will  cost  more  to  build  be¬ 
cause  Bowater  already  has  support 
facilities  at  Calhoun. 

One  of  the  new  machines  at  Southland 
Paper  Company’s  mill  at  Lufkin, 
Texas — the  second  of  the  publisher- 
organized  ventures  about  28  years 
ago — is  believed  to  have  qualified  for  the 
book  of  world  records.  It  has  been 
operating  on  a  sustained  basis  at  a  speed 
of  3,500  feet  per  minute,  or  about  40 
miles  an  hour.  Since  its  startup  within 
the  past  year  the  Beloit  Bel  Bai  II 
machine,  which  replaced  an  original 
piece  of  equipment,  has  been  gaining  to¬ 
ward  the  35()0  fpm  level.  Its  capacity  is 
140,000  tons  of  30-pound  newsprint  a 
year. 

Incidentally,  an  SNPA  bulletin  noted. 
Southland  Paper’s  net  sales  in  1976  rose 
13%  from  1975  sales  and  net  income 
climbed  12.5%.  Shareholders  received  50 
cents  a  share  in  1976 — ^up  from  42  cents 
in  1975.  The  company  had  net  income  of 


shoppers  provided  by  the  dailies  but  to 
the  great  number  of  such  advertising  pa¬ 
pers  distributed  by  their  competitors  in 
the  weekly  field.  Then,  too,  there  are  the 
weekend  and  Sunday  editions  which  are 
being  added  by  dailies  to  extend  mar¬ 
kets,  and  a  sharp  trend  toward  regional 
and  neighborhood  sections  and  editions. 

The  shopper  development  was  deemed 
to  be  important  enough  for  SNPA’s  Bus¬ 
iness  and  Administration  Committee  to 
conduct  a  three-day  seminar  in  June 
which  172  persons  attended,  139  of  them 
from  daily  newspaper  organizations.  The 
fee  for  each  was  $125. 

Such  matters  as  agency  commissions 
for  ads  placed  in  the  free  distribution  pa¬ 
pers,  legal  questions  concerning  possible 
antitrust  law  violations  by  special  rates 
to  compete  against  established  shoppers, 
production  and  distribution  systems  pro¬ 
vided  lively  discussions. 


Planning  a  shopper? 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

erally  has  not  concerned  itself  with  mar¬ 
kets  as  small  as  this  paper’s. 

The  seminar  closed  on  this  note,  ex¬ 
pressed  by  William  F.  LaMee,  publisher 
of  the  Bradenton  (Fla.)  Herald  in  the 
Knight-Ridder  group:  “I  don’t  think 
anyone  needs  to  be  intimidated  by  anti¬ 
trust  lawyers.  I  don’t  think  anyone  should 
halt  plans  for  their  own  shopper  for  fear 
of  antitrust  suits.” 

J.  Tom  Graham,  Big  Spring  (Tex.) 
Herald,  said  he  believed  publishers 
should  stick  to  their  basic  business  of 
producing  newspapers  that  have  demon¬ 
strated  they  are  the  best  medium  for  ad¬ 
vertising  messages. 

“We  ask  advertisers  to  pay  a  premium 
to  place  their  sales  message  with  us  be¬ 
cause  he  gets  more  for  his  money  that 
way.  We  may  win  the  battle  but  lose  the 
war.  We  may  undermine  ourselves  and 
sow  the  seeds  of  destruction  of  news¬ 
papers.” 

But  Mrs.  Cal  Tremblay,  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer  of  the  Harte-Hanks  Penny- 
saver  Group,  countered  with  the  remark 
that  “newspapers  must  make  some  mar¬ 
keting  changes  to  keep  a  secure  position 


per-year  mill  in  Florida  has  been  scrub¬ 
bed  because  the  cost  soared  to  $130  mil¬ 
lion,  a  partnership  formed  by  Knight- 
Ridder  Newspapers,  Cox  Enterprises 
and  Media  General — all  with  several 
newspaper  units  in  the  South — has  gone 
ahead  with  construction  of  a  mill  at  Dub¬ 
lin,  Ga.  It  will  have  an  annual  capacity  of 
156,000  tons  of  newsprint  and  will  cost 
about  $130  million,  or  $5  million  more 
than  the  estimate  early  in  1977. 

Hudson  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.  said  it  had 
to  shelve  the  plans  for  the  Palatka,  Fla. 
mill  because  the  capital  cost  would  have 
required  a  premium  price  of  at  least  $100 
a  ton  above  the  prevailing  market  price 
when  the  mill  came  on  stream.  “The  cap- 


10%  on  total  revenues  of  $186  million  in 
1976. 

Although  the  circulation  building  as¬ 
pects  of  the  NIE  programs  are 
downplayed,  it  is  no  secret  that 
thousands  of  copies  of  local  newspapers 
going  into  the  school  classrooms  consti¬ 
tute  a  plus  in  the  sales  column.  In  some 
SNPA  cities  the  emphasis  is  on  getting 
the  newspaper  from  the  classroom  into 
the  homes.  Pupils  are  encouraged  to 
bring  the  papers,  purchased  at  a  discount 
price,  to  their  parents,  thus  creating  a 
subscriber  potential  with  unique  sampl¬ 
ing. 

Another  extra  drain  on  newsprint 
supplies  is  attributable  not  only  to  the 


in  their  marketplace.”  In  Southern 
California  alone,  Harte-Hanks  Penny- 
savers  go  to  one  million  households 
every  week.  “Newspapers,”  Ms. 
Tremblay  added,  “are  beginning  to  see 
the  weakness  of  anything  less  than  1(X) 
percent  penetration  of  their  markets.” 

In  the  list  of  this  year’s  new  publica¬ 
tions  by  members,  SNPA  noted  the  fol¬ 
lowing  names:  Permian  Dollar  Saver,  for 
the  Midland  (Tex.)  Telegram;  Metro 
West  Marketer,  for  the  Charleston  (W. 
Va.)  Gazette;  Piedmont  Today,  for  the 
Greensboro  (N.C.)  News  and  Record; 
Current,  for  Owensboro  (Ky.) 
Messenger-Inquirer;  and  Sun  Spotter, 
for  the  Jackson  (Tenn.)  Sun. 
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SNPA’s  president-elect  Douglas  L  Manship 


By  Ginna  Parker 

The  1977-78  president  of  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  Douglas  L.  Manship,  publisher  and  editor  of 
the  Baton  Rouge  (La.)  State  Times  and  Morning  Advocate, 
is  the  third  member  of  his  family  to  be  elected  to  that  office. 
His  father,  Charles  P.  Manship,  was  SNPA  president  for  two 
successive  terms,  1941-43,  and  his  brother,  Charles  P.  Man- 
ship,  Jr.,  served  in  1958-59. 

Doug  Manship  was  born  into  a  newspaper  family.  He  has 
fond  memories  of  hawking  football  extras — on  pink 
newsprint — after  LSU  games,  and  of  posting  play-by-play 
reports  of  the  world  series  for  crowds  gathered  at  the  news¬ 
paper  building.  He  also  remembers  announcing  for  the  1(X) 
watt  family  radio  station,  WJBO,  when  he  had  to  shout  over 
the  noise  of  passing  cars,  which  picked  up  on-mike  because 
the  open  windows  in  summer  let  all  the  street  sounds  in. 

He  got  his  first  solo  newspaper  assignment  when  he  was 
13,  covering  the  marbles  championship.  He  escorted  the 
Baton  Rouge  winner  to  Biloxi,  Mississippi,  for  the  regional 
shoot-off,  and  the  next  year  escorted  the  Baton  Rouge  win¬ 
ner  to  New  Jersey  for  the  nationals — sending  stories  back  for 
every  edition.  It  didn't  seem  strange  to  him  at  the  time,  but  in 
retrospect,  he  says,  “1  was  just  a  kid  myself.  1  can’t  believe 
that  everyone  was  so  confident  of  my  ability  to  shepherd 
another  child  all  over  the  country  in  trains,  taxis  and  what¬ 
not!" 

Other  people’s  confidence  in  his  ability  to  get  things  done 
is  a  continuing  theme  in  his  professional  life.  Although  he 
worked  briefly  in  the  State  Times  newsroom  after  returning 
from  military  service  in  WWII,  most  of  his  career  has  been 
spent  in  the  electronic  media.  In  January  of  1947  he  was 
elected  president  of  Baton  Rouge  Broadcasting  Company, 
the  corporation  of  WJBO  and  WBRL  (now  WFMF)  Radio. 

In  1955  he  established  a  television  station  in  Baton  Rouge 
and  served  as  president  and  general  manager  during  its  for¬ 
mative  years;  WBRZ-tv  has  always  been  the  most  highly 
rated  television  station  in  the  Baton  Rouge  area.  He  later 
negotiated  the  purchase,  through  Mobile  Video  Tapes,  Inc., 
of  KRGV-tv  and  Radio  in  Wesisco,  Texas. 

In  1970,  when  Charles  Manship,  Jr.,  retired  as  publisher 


and  editor  of  the  State  Times  and  Morning  Advocate,  Doug 
Manship  moved  over  to  the  newspapers.  During  the  broad¬ 
cast  years  he  had  kept  his  hand  in  at  the  newspapers;  he  was 
always  a  corporate  officer  and  also  served  as  head  of  the 
newspapers’  labor  negotiations  team  for  many  years — a  job 
that  finally  became  obsolete  when  the  last  union  decertified 
in  1976. 

“When  1  became  active  at  the  newspapers  on  a  day-to-day 
basis,  we  were  beginning  the  transition  from  the  old  hot- 
metal  to  the  electronic  cold-type  production.  My  background 
from  the  tv  operations  was  helpful.  At  least  I’d  learned  to 
accept  the  fact  that  by  the  time  your  new  electronic  equip¬ 
ment  is  delivered,  it’s  probably  outdated.  I  thought  I  knew 
all  about  newspapers,  but  my  favorite  quotation  the  past  few 
years  is,  ‘The  only  thing  television  and  newspapers  have  in 


Discussing  the  Morning  Advocate's  new  graphics  with 
David  and  Charles  P.  Manship,  Jr.  Youngest  son  David  is  in 
executive  training  at  the  newspapers  and  Charles  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  Capital  City  Press. 


Visiting  with  daughter  Dina  and  Doug  Jr.  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  where  Doug  Jr.  works 
as  Washington  correspondent  for  the  newspapers,  and  radio  and  television  stations. 
Dina,  after  recently  being  graduated  from  Stephens  College,  is  studying  for  the  Horse- 
master's  and  Senior  Instructor's  certificates  at  Potomac  Valley  Equitation  Center  in 

Maryland. 
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common  is  that  they  both  use  electricity,’  ”  he  says  ruefully. 
“1  hit  the  third  floor  of  the  State  Times  Morning  Advocate 
building  running  and  I  haven’t  stopped  yet!” 

Asked  if  he’s  on  top  of  it  all — newspapers,  tv  and  radio — 
he  says,  “No,  but  it’s  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  fun  and  unless  we  miss 
an  edition.  I’ll  stay  with  it.”  (The  Baton  Rouge  newspapers 
have  never  missed  a  scheduled  edition  in  their  134  years  of 
publication,  but  since  Doug  Manship  has  been  publisher  the 
plant  is  closed  and  no  papers  are  published  on  Christmas 
Day.) 

More  seriously,  Manship  says,  “In  my  opinion  you’ve  got 
to  regard  newspapers  as  living  creatures  and  treat  them  as 
such.  To  me,  very  early  in  its  life,  a  newspaper  assumes  a 
personality  of  its  own.  Editors  may  occasionally  come  along 
whose  egos  are  strong  enough  to  modify  a  paper’s  personal¬ 
ity  for  a  space  of  time,  but  it’s  often  the  newspaper  that 
molds  its  writers  and  editors.  I  feel  my  job  as  publisher  is  to 
seek  out  the  personality  of  each  of  the  newspapers,  sharpen 
and  define  it,  and  help  the  staff  realize  that  no  matter  where 


Talking  over  plans  to  use  the  newest  equipment  at  Qiannel 
2,  WBRZ-TV,  with  son  Richard,  station  manager  of  the 
Baton  Rouge  television  station. 


Doug  and  Jane  Manship  and  friends  enjoy  the  1973 
Sunday  open  house  for  employes  and  their  families  to  ad¬ 
mire  the  handsome  new  composing  room  when  it  first 
began  all  cold-type  operations.  The  children  were  waiting 
impatiently  for  their  names  to  come  out  of  the  dryer,  after 
having  watched  them  being  set  on  the  terminals. 
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they  work — pressroom,  composing,  newsroom,  wherever — 
they  all  contribute  to  the  newspaper’s  total  personality.  You 
really  have  to  watch  a  newspaper  all  the  time  or  it’ll  wander 
off  and  become  something  different.” 

Looking  to  the  future  of  the  industry,  he  says,  “If  anyone 
today  thinks  newspapers  have  undergone  all  the  changes  due 
to  electronics,  they  haven’t  seen  change  yet!  I  firmly  believe 
that  in  the  next  ten  years  we’ll  begin  to  see  new  methods  of 
printing  newspapers  based  on  electronic  printing  techniques 
that  will  amaze  us  all.  I  don’t  mean  for  a  second  that  letter- 
press  and  offset  will  go  out  of  existence  in  10  years,  but  1 
suspect  that  by  then  newspapers  will  be  very,  very  careful 
before  they  make  plans  to  purchase  any  presses  based  on 
printing  techniques  we  use  to  print  newspapers  today.” 

Although  most  of  his  time  and  energies  are  directed  to¬ 
ward  planning  for  the  future  of  the  State  Times  and  Morning 
Advocate,  Manship  is  still  very  active  in  the  broadcast 
media.  A  survey  of  the  people  who  work  closely  with  him  in 
one  or  another  of  the  three  media  is  interesting;  asked  to 
describe  him  with  just  a  single  most  dominant  characteristic, 
they  all  came  up  with  some  version  of  “remarkable  vitality.” 
He  combines  this  with  the  acquired  ability  to  concentrate 
completely  on  the  subject  at  hand,  giving  it  his  undivided  and 
apparently  unhurried  attention.  The  easy  pace  is  an  illusion, 
however;  he  actually  is  never  quite  still,  mentally  or  physi¬ 
cally.  He  seems  to  function  on  some  inner  time  table  which 
allows  him  to  accomplish  an  impressive  amount  of  work 
without  a  wasted  second  or  motion.  The  pressure  of  working 
with  him  is  softened  by  his  quick  sense  of  humor,  innate 
courtesy,  and  sound  grasp  of  each  person’s  working  prob¬ 
lems. 

In  appearance  he  is  as  classically  Scot  as  his  name,  sturdy 
and  compact,  ruddy,  with  redblonde  hair  and  mustache,  and 
bright  blue  eyes. 

He  relaxes  by  reading,  by  big  game  fishing,  bird  hunting, 
and,  making  a  virtue  of  necessity,  by  co-piloting  the  com¬ 
pany  plane  when  he  flies  in  it.  While  he’s  working,  he  drinks 
countless  cups  of  strong,  hot,  unsweetened  tea. 

He  is  a  gourmet  cook.  And  a  collector  with  catholic  tastes. 
“I’ll  collect  anything,”  he  cheerfully  admits.  The  offices  of 
the  newspapers,  tv  stations  and  radio  stations  are  visually 
enhanced  with  the  overflow  of  his  extensive  art  collection. 
An  entire  comer  of  his  personal  office  is  taken  up  with  one  of 
his  favorite  collections,  beautifully  crafted  decoys  of  ducks, 
geese  and  a  swan. 

He  has  been  elected  to  many  civic  and  professional  offices 
and  received  many  honors  during  his  career  in  communica¬ 
tions,  of  course,  but  currently  he  is  publisher  and  editor  of 
the  State  Times  and  Morning  Advocate,  president  of  SNPA, 
Baton  Rouge  Broadcasting  Company,  and  Mobile  Video 
Tapes,  Inc.;  chairman  of  the  National  Association  of  Broad¬ 
casters  Working  Group  on  Media  Structure  and  Service  (the 
television  industry’s  group  to  handle  the  legalities  of  cross¬ 
ownership  problems);  vicechairman  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  Radio  Free  Europe/Radio  Liberty;  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  City  National  Bank,  Louisiana  Companies,  and 
Louisiana  Association  of  Business  and  Industry;  and  a 
member  of  the  Louisiana  Sea  Grant  Advisory  Council. 

He  is  a  member  of  Kappa  Alpha  Fraternity,  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  Louisiana  State  University  Foundation  and  Southern 
University  Foundation. 

He  was  bom  in  Baton  Rouge  on  November  3,  1918.  He 
was  educated  in  the  Baton  Rouge  public  schools,  Sewanee 
Military  Academy,  Louisiana  State  University,  Harvard 
University,  the  University  of  Colorado,  and  Germany’s 
Heidelberg  University. 

He  and  his  wife,  the  former  Jane  French  of  Effingham, 
Illinois,  have  four  children,  Douglas  L.,  Jr.,  Washington, 
D.C.;  Richard  and  David,  Baton  Rouge,  La.;  and  Dina, 
Gaithersburg,  Maryland;  and  one  grandson.  Hunter,  the  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  ^chard  Manship. 
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‘Management  rights’ 
regained  in  contracts 


Some  Southern  newspaper  publishers 
have  regained  “management  rights”  in 
re-negotiated  contracts  with  craft  un¬ 
ions. 

Cleve  Rumble,  SNPA’s  vicepresident- 
labor  relations,  says  the  new  agreements 
are  “significant”  both  in  respect  to 
clauses  that  have  been  added  and  to 
language  that  has  been  omitted. 

Numerous  age-old  restrictions  on  pub¬ 
lishing  practices  have  been  eliminated, 
not  the  least  of  which  is  the  typographi¬ 
cal  union’s  requirement  for  resetting 
“bogus”  type. 

Principal  gains  made  by  publishers  in¬ 
clude  the  right  to  determine  unilaterally 
the  number  of  people  necessary  to  oper¬ 
ate  a  press,  and  removal  of  supervisory 
personnel  from  union  jurisdiction. 

A  new  agreement  between  the  Tampa 
Times  and  Tribune  and  the  Printing  and 
Graphic  Communications  Union  pro¬ 
vides  that  any  strike  will  nullify  an 
employment  guarantee  for  certain  named 
persons  during  the  life  of  the  contract. 
Retirement  is  mandatory  the  first  month 
following  the  worker’s  65th  birthday. 

Wage  scale  increases  will  bring  the  an¬ 
nual  pay  of  Tampa  pressmen  just  above 
$15,000  by  March  1979.  In  a  few  SNPA 
cities,  craft  scales,  especially  for  printers 
and  photoengravers,  are  edging  toward 
$17,000  a  year. 

Richmond  Newspapers  have  signed  a 
three-year  pact  with  the  pressmen’s 
union  which  gives  the  employer  full  au¬ 
thority  over  manpower  and  equipment 
and  eliminates  restrictions  on  production 
of  circulars  and  dodgers  for  advertisers. 
A  new  section  says,  “it  is  understood 
that  paper  will  be  stripped  of  transit 
waste,  under  the  direction  of  a  pressman, 
and  placed  on  dollies  by  persons  other 
than  those  covered  by  this  agreement, 
except  in  case  of  emergency.” 

In  return  for  job  protection  for  jour¬ 
neymen  employed  as  of  November  1976, 
Typographical  Union  No.  222  agreed  to 
the  Advertiser  Company  of  Montgom¬ 
ery,  Ala.  having  the  sole  and  exclusive 
right  to  assign  work,  equipment  or  new 
technology  to  employes  whether  or  not 
they  are  in  the  bargaining  unit.  The  In¬ 
ternational  Typographical  Union  ap¬ 
proved  the  agreement  which  runs  to 
November  1979.  Both  ITU  General 
Laws  and  reproduction  clauses  were 
eliminated. 

Greenville  News-Piedmont  Co.  and 
the  pressmen’s  union  rewrote  their 
agreement  with  several  deletions.  The 
employer  has  complete  control  over 
manning  of  presses;  supervisors  are  rec¬ 
ognized  as  management  personnel  and 


shall  not  be  union  members;  and  only 
grievance  arbitration  is  required.  The 
former  contract  contained  provisions  for 
terminal  or  new  contract  arbitration 
under  the  International  Arbitration 
Agreement.  Similar  omissions  have  been 
made  in  several  other  contracts  reported 
to  SNPA. 

The  new  agreement  between  Birming¬ 
ham  News  Co.  and  the  local  typo¬ 
graphical  union  modifies  jurisdiction 
clauses  to  give  the  employer  freedom  to 
use  editorial  and  advertising  materials  in 
whatever  form  received  from  any 
source.  Classified  ads  and  display  ad 
copy  may  be  prepared  ready  for  the 
scanner  by  employes  not  covered  by  the 
contract.  Wire  and  syndicate  copy  may 
be  prepared  scanner-ready  by  non¬ 
composing  room  workers  or  service 
companies. 

Cleve  Rumble  called  attention  to  re¬ 
moval  of  a  clause  providing  that  no  union 
printer  must  cross  a  picket  line  estab¬ 
lished  by  a  subordinate  of  the  ITU.  The 
SNPA  official  said  this  may  take  on 
added  significance  if  the  ITU  and  the 
International  Mailers  Union  merge,  if  the 
ITU  organizes  other  bargaining  units  in 
the  area,  or  if  the  ITU  and  the  News¬ 
paper  Guild  merge. 

The  Tallahassee  (Fla.)  Democrat  and 
the  typographical  union  worked  out 
broader  language  for  use  of  new  equip¬ 
ment,  such  as  VDT  terminals  and  OCRs. 
Union  printers  will  be  required  to  proc¬ 
ess  copy  in  the  form  submitted  and  will 
perform  only  such  keyboarding  as  may 
be  directed  by  the  management. 

The  traditional  ITU  definition  of 
“journeyman”  has  been  eliminated  and 
“journeymen”  and  “apprentices”  shall 
not  be  construed  to  refer  solely  to  union 
members. 

Among  “many  unusual  provisions” 
cited  by  Rumble  in  the  Kansas  City 
Kansun-pressmen’s  contract  is  one  that 
requires  all  new  employes  to  serve  an 
initial  probationary  period  of  six  months, 
without  recourse  to  grievance  proce¬ 
dures  in  respect  to  layoff  or  discipline 
and  at  a  wage  rate  lower  than  that  of 
fulltime  employes. 

The  same  agreement  provides  that 
work  hours  and  lunch  times  may  vary  for 
employes  in  schedules  set  by  the  com¬ 
pany,  and  no  overtime  wilt  be  paid  until 
an  employe  has  actually  worked  3714 
hours  in  the  workweek. 

Not  only  is  there  an  Employer  Rights 
clause  in  the  Kansas  City  pact  but  also 
an  Employe  Rights  clause  and  a  Union 
Rights  clause.  The  preamble  says  the 
union  recognizes  that  the  employer  re¬ 


tains  the  exclusive  right  to  manage  its 
business. 

The  Union  Rights  clause  specifies  that 
the  union  may  conduct  its  own  affairs 
provided  it  does  not  interfere  with  the 
company’s  business.  The  union  will  de¬ 
signate  its  representative  to  deal  with  the 
company  and  the  company  shall  provide 
a  bulletin  board  for  union  notices. 

The  Employe  Rights  clause  says  an 
employe  shall  have  the  right  to  join  or 
not  join  the  union  and  there  shall  be  no 
coercion  or  intimidation. 

The  main  thrust  of  the  Employer 
Rights  clause  is  that  the  listing  of  rights 
in  the  agreement  is  not  intended  to  be  a 
waiver  of  any  rights  exercised  by  the 
employer  in  the  past. 

Strikes,  sitdowns,  work  stoppages  and 
boycotts  by  union  members  is  forbidden 
under  penalty  of  damages,  and  recogni¬ 
tion  of  a  picket  line  set  up  by  any  union  is 
waived. 

After  three  and  a  half  years,  the 
Lexington  {Ky.)  Herald-Leader  and  Blue 
Grass  Typographical  Union  negotiated  a 
one-year  agreement  that  contains, 
among  other  things,  a  provision  for 
employment  of  full  or  part-time  workers 
in  the  composing  room  under  a  special 
set  of  wage  scales.  Incentives  for  retire¬ 
ment  at  age  50  were  provided;  workweek 
hours  were  increased  from  3714  to  40, 
and  the  foreman  was  made  the  judge  of 
competency  and  satisfactory  perform¬ 
ance. 

In  a  contract  that  runs  to  July  1980, 
pressmen  employed  by  the  Houston 
newspapers  will  gain  wage  parity  with 
typographers  and  engravers,  through 
four  steps.  There  is  a  graduated  scaling 
down  of  jobs  guaranteed  during  the  life 
of  the  contract.  Unit  manning  require¬ 
ments  were  eliminated. 

Group  puts  shoppers 
under  one  nameplate 

Chew  Newspapers  of  Ohio  has  intro¬ 
duced  a  common  identification  for  its 
mid-week  free  newspapers. 

The  free  newspapers  published  by  the 
Xenia  Daily  Gazette,  Middletown  Jour¬ 
nal  and  the  Franklin  Chronicle  will  carry 
a  common  “Metro”  identification,  said  W. 
A.  Siebenthaler,  Sr.,  president  of  Chew 
Newspapers.  A  fourth  member  news¬ 
paper,  the  Piqua  Daily  Call,  is  consider¬ 
ing  starting  a  free  mid-week  publication 
in  1978. 

“This  is  part  of  an  overall  effort  to 
introduce  the  CNO  market  to  local  and 
national  advertisers,”  he  explained.  “In 
the  past  our  four  newspapers  have  oper¬ 
ated  independently,  but  in  the  future, 
coordination  of  advertising  and  editorial 
content  will  come  from  the  CNO  level. 
We  feel  we  can  operate  more  efficiently 
in  this  manner  and  offer  a  more  attractive 
group  rate  to  advertisers  with  all  seven 
publications,  including  the  new  ‘Metro’ 
publications.” 
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Attn:  Circulation  Department 


state  textbook  funds 
sought  for  NIE  papers 


State  school  funds  are  beginning  to 
flow  into  Newspaper-in-Education  pro¬ 
grams. 

The  successful  presentation  by 
Arizona  newspapers  that  persuaded  the 
State  Board  of  Education  to  allow  local 
boards  to  spend  textbook  monies  for 
classroom  newspapers  (E&P,  August  20) 
has  spurred  efforts  by  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  to 
spread  the  idea. 

From  SNPA’s  HQ  in  Atlanta,  Lee  H. 
Stinnett  has  kept  up  a  file  of  information 
about  NIE  programs  for  the  past  year. 
These  monthly  bulletins  detail  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  with  which  publishers  of 
Southern  newspapers  are  initiating 
school  programs.  NIE,  incidentally,  is 
the  new  name  for  the  Newspaper-in- 
the-Classroom  project  which  has  been 
around  for  many  years. 

The  Arizona  policy,  Stinnett  said, 
permits  school  principals  and  teachers  to 
use  textbook  funds  to  buy  newspapers 
for  classroom  use  at  discount  prices. 
Otherwise,  NIE  programs  have  been 
hampered  by  the  fact  that  teachers  could 
resort  only  to  library  or  non-earmarked 
dollars,  or  use  personal  funds  to  supply 
newspapers  to  pupils  in  class  studies. 

“Efforts  to  gain  the  Arizona  type  of 
approval  for  expenditure  of  school  funds 
are  underway  in  a  number  of  SNPA 
states,”  Stinnett  said. 

The  Arkansas  legislature  passed  a  law 
in  1975  that  enables  the  state  to  provide 
“free  textbooks  and  other  instructional 
materials.”  Similar  action  will  be  sought 
in  the  1979  session  of  the  Texas  legisla¬ 
ture,  meanwhile,  the  Texas  publishers 
have  set  up  a  committee  headed  by 
Richard  J.  V.  Johnson  of  the  Houston 
Chronicle  to  promote  NIE  and  try  to  en¬ 
list  every  newspaper  in  the  program. 

Federal  programs 

SNPA  has  informed  NIE  coordinators 
of  the  dozen  federal  programs  that  might 
be  tapped  for  financial  support.  How¬ 
ever,  most  of  these  grants  are  intended  to 
supplement  state  and  local  disburse¬ 
ments  for  school  libraries,  class  mate¬ 
rials,  etc. 

In  many  schools  where  newspapers 
cooperate  in  NIE  studies,  the  pupils 
themselves  pay  for  the  papers,  usually  at 
half  price.  The  newspapers  provide 
teacher  guides  and  visual  materials.  Also 
they  arrange  regular  plant  tours  for 
pupils  and  send  teachers  to  college 
classes  where  they  can  earn  credits. 
About  800  teachers  in  the  Memphis  area 
participated  in  summer  programs  at  eight 
NIE  workshops  this  year. 

Some  schools  are  experimenting  with 


take-home  copies  of  newspapers  so  that 
mothers  may  continue  to  help  children 
learn  reading,  writing,  arithmetic  and 
language. 

Virtually  all  of  the  reports  received  by 
SNPA  indicate  that  pupils  have  im¬ 
proved  their  grades  when  newspapers 
are  used  like  textbooks. 

But  newspapers  themselves  have  ex¬ 
perienced  some  problems  with  the  NIE 
programs.  No.  1  problem  is  image.  They 
have  to  tread  softly  on  the  idea  that  the 
program  is  basically  one  to  sell  subscrip¬ 
tions.  To  overcome  this,  many  pub¬ 
lishers  have  retained  teachers  as  fulltime 
NIE  directors  or  part-time  counselors.  In 
this  way  the  educational  purpose  is 
stressed. 

There  has  been  disagreement  generally 
on  the  question  of  where  the  NIE  pro¬ 
gram  should  be  based  at  the  newspaper. 
Replies  to  an  SNPA  questionnaire  indi¬ 
cated  that  NIE  is  made  a  part  of  circula¬ 
tion  because  there  is  no  other  suitable 
place  in  the  newspaper’s  organization 
chart. 

“The  ideal  NIE  director,”  said  Rolfe 
Neill  of  the  Knight-Ridder  Charlotte  Ob- 
serx’er  and  News,  “is  a  person  who  has 
the  sensitivities  to  deal  with  educators 
and  the  zeal  to  sell  newspapers  as  well.” 

Other  publishers  have  contended  that 
circulation  is  a  neutral  place  for  NIE  and 
can  keep  better  control  over  delivery  to 
the  schools. 

Juanita  Weekley  inherited  her  paper’s 
NIE  effort  after  she  ran  a  story  in  the 
Greensboro  (N.C.)  Record  that  reading 
scores  in  local  schools  were  poor.  The 
placement  of  NIE  in  the  news  depart¬ 
ment  is  fairly  unique.  Several  SNPA  pa¬ 
pers  have  created  separate  divisions  or 
put  it  under  the  promotion  department. 

In  at  least  one  part  of  the  question¬ 
naire,  publishers  were  almost  unani¬ 
mous;  No  free  newspapers.  Discount 
prices  vary  and  most  papers  have  a 
minimum  limit  for  delivery  to  schools. 

A  survey  made  by  SNPA  reminded 
publishers  that  they  will  not  receive  ABC 
credit  for  copies  they  supply  free  to  the 
schools,  so  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  variety  of  sources  for  NIE  funds. 

The  problem  with  efforts  to  tap 
textbook  money  rests  mainly  in  the 
vagueness  of  budgetary  language.  Until 
newspaper  materials  are  brought  under 
the  definition  of  textbooks,  NIE  program 
directors  may  obtain  some  financing 
from  funds  that  teachers  have  available 
for  social  studies,  language  arts,  etc., 
even  from  petty  cash  boxes  which  school 
administrators  can  open  up  to  teachers. 

SNPA’s  survey  bulletin  also  noted  that 
NIE  directors  might  “ferret  out”  surplus 
money — what’s  left  over  at  the  end  of  the 


school  year — to  buy  newspapers  for  the 
next  term. 

The  solicitation  of  private  funds  is  not 
recommended  too  seriously  because 
they  are  usually  not  permanent.  How¬ 
ever,  Sandy  Mathis  of  the  Charlotte 
(N.C.)  Obserx’er,  had  this  suggestion: 
“Go  to  companies  and  ask  them  to  pro¬ 
vide  money  for  NIE  as  a  community 
service.  Contact  PTA  groups.” 

Mathis  also  advised  that  it’s  better  to 
bill  a  county  system  for  newspapers 
rather  than  an  individual  school. 

Washington  Post  sells 
radio  station  for  $6.6 

Washington  Post  Company  announced 
that  a  subsidiary  of  The  Outlet  Company 
of  Providence,  R.I.,  will  acquire  all-news 
radio  station  WTOP(am),  Washington, 
D.  C.,  from  a  Post  subsidiary  for 
$6,675,000  in  cash  and  notes,  subject  to 
approval  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission.  The  media  broker  on  the 
transaction  is  Howard  E.  Stark  of  New 
York  City. 

Outlet  stated  that  it  intends  to  continue 
WTOP’s  all- news  format  for  at  least  two 
years. 

Outlet  also  owns  television  stations  in 
Providence,  R.  I.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Or¬ 
lando,  Fla.  and  San  Antonio,  Texas,  and 
radio  stations  in  Providence  and  Or¬ 
lando,  as  well  as  a  controlling  interest  in 
station  WNYS-tv  in  Syracuse,  N.Y., 
which  it  recently  agreed  to  sell. 

The  Washington  Post  Company,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Washington  Post,  News¬ 
week  and  the  Trenton  (N.J.)  Times,  also 
owns  television  stations  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  Hartford,  Conn,  and  Miami  and 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  having  sold  Cincin¬ 
nati  radio  station  WCKY  in  February 
1976  as  part  of  a  program  to  focus  its 
broadcasting  activities  on  the  television 
field. 

Arber  and  Callaway 
settle  dispute 

Myles  Arber,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Crested  Butte  (Colo.)  Chronicle,  and 
Howard  Callaway,  president  of  the 
Crested  Butte  Development  Corp.,  have 
settled  their  differences  and  agreed  to 
dismiss  the  $830,000  libel  suit  filed  by  the 
C.B.D.C.  against  the  Chronicle  last  year. 
Part  of  the  agreement  was  that  its 
specific  terms  will  not  be  disclosed. 

C.B.D.C.  filed  the  suit  after  the 
Chronicle,  a  weekly,  published  stories 
alleging  improper  involvement  by  Calla¬ 
way  in  the  development  of  the  Crested 
Butte  Ski  area.  Shortly  after  the  stories 
appeared,  Callaway  resigned  as  cam¬ 
paign  manager  for  then-Presidential  can¬ 
didate  Gerald  Ford. 

Since  their  publication,  the  Chroni¬ 
cle’s  original  findings  have  been  disputed 
by  both  journalists  and  politicians  in 
Colorado  and  Washington,  D.C. 
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The  case  for  independent  free  papers 


By  Victor  Jose 

Graphic  Press  Inc. 

Richmond,  Ind. 

Free  papers  are  the  children  of  neces¬ 
sity.  Whey  they  first  began  appearing  in 
numbers,  during  the  depression  years, 
they  came  into  existence  to  fill  a  need, 
even  as  they  do  today.  They  were  the 
competitor.  They  have  provided  the  only 
direct  competition  in  the  print  field. 

For  years,  the  orthodox  newspaper 
world  has  accorded  free  papers  all  the 
hospitality  enjoyed  by  a  skunk  at  a  pic¬ 
nic.  Any  respectable  newspaperman  re¬ 
ferred  to  them  as  “throwaways” — that 
is,  until  paid  papers  began  to  start  their 
own,  and  then  they  became  “shoppers,” 
which  is  what  most  of  these  papers  have 
called  themselves,  although  the  spec¬ 
trum  ranges  from  100%  ad  “shopping 
guides”  to  “free  newspapers”  carrying 
25  percent  news  or  more. 

Free  papers  of  all  kinds  have  long  been 
subjected  to  a  variety  of  government  and 
industry  regulations  that  have,  generally 
speaking,  kept  them  from  getting  too  up¬ 
pity.  Most  of  these  restrictions  have  his¬ 
torical  justification,  but  the  net  effect  has 
been  the  erection  of  a  barricade  against 
unwanted  competition.  Of  course,  they 
are  barred  from  ABC  membrship,  due  to 
newspaper  pressure,  and  are  confined  to 
other  audit  services,  which  are  adequate 
but  less  acceptable.  In  similar  manner, 
they  are  kept  from  printing  public  notice 
ads  (legals)  in  their  respective  states. 
They  have  no  national  ad  network  or 
sources,  they  have  been  excluded  from 
regular  AP  and  UPl  service,  and  are 
sometimes  blackballed  by  feature  syndi¬ 
cates.  Above  all,  there  has  always  been 
the  most  potent  barrier — the  Second 
Class  mailing  law.  Originally,  the  law 
was  conceived  as  a  method  of  propagat¬ 
ing  information  and  culture  throughout 
the  far  reaches  of  the  young  republic, 
certainly  a  laudable  objective.  It  still  has 
partial  justification  on  the  same  basis, 
but  as  a  side  effect,  it  has  come  to  oper¬ 
ate  as  the  keystone  in  the  defense  against 
unwanted  free  circulation  papers. 

And  yet,  due  to  natural  desire  and  un¬ 
natural  obstinacy,  free  papers  have 
persevered.  While  often  unlovely  speci¬ 
mens  of  journalism,  they  have  filled  a 
need,  a  growing  need.  Most  still  go  with 
ads  only,  although  more  and  more  are 
adding  local  news — which  is  really  sur¬ 
prising,  since  the  newspaper  industry  has 
seen  to  it  that  laws  make  publishing  a 
free  paper  less  attractive  with  news  than 
without. 


(Victor  Jose  is  publisher  of  three  free 
distribution  newspapers  in  the  Richmond, 
Ind.  area  since  1953  and  is  past  president 
of  the  National  Association  of  Advertising 
Publishers.) 
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So  what  good  are  they?  Not  much, 
unless  you  value  competition.  Every¬ 
body  is  in  favor  of  competition — for  the 
other  guy.  To  describe  competition  in  the 
daily  newspaper  field  is  very  simple:  It’s 
virtually  nonexistent.  At  last  count,  only 
38  cities — principally  the  very  largest — 
still  have  direct  print  competition.  Why? 
The  “why”  should  not  be  necessary  to 
explain  to  a  newspaper  readership,  but  it 
is  a  curious  fact  that  most  newspaper 
people  still  blame  things  like  too  small  a 
city,  rising  costs,  intransigent  labor  un¬ 
ions  or  what-have-you.  The  taith  is  that, 
very  simply,  the  trend  to  monopoly  is 
due  to  the  whipsaw  relationship  between 
circulation  and  advertising.  The  paper 
that  gets  the  upper  hand  in  circulation 
drives  the  other  out. 

Opposing  this  vortex  toward 
monopoly  is  only  one  type  of  print 
medium — a  paper  that  can  provide  “in¬ 
stant  circulation.”  The  free  paper.  The 
child  of  necessity.  The  competitor. 

Only  a  free  paper  can  provide  direct 
print  competition  to  a  daily  newspaper. 
And  on  that  basis,  if  nothing  else,  the 
free  paper  has  intrinsic  value  to  the 
economy  and  to  society — if  you  value 
competition. 

Long  ago,  virtually  all  weekly  news¬ 
paper  towns  became  one-paper  towns. 
More  recently,  the  same  has  happened  to 
•daily  towns,  but  under  slightly  different 
circumstances.  While  rising  costs,  de¬ 
clining  population,  and  loss  of  market 
have  been  significant  in  weekly  attrition, 
the  crucial  factor  in  the  trend  to 
monopoly  in  the  daily  field  is  always  the 
whipsaw  relation  between  circulation 
and  advertising.  Thus,  the  paper  with  the 
larger  circulation  eventually  drives  the 
other  out.  There  is  only  room  for  one. 
Nobody’s  fault,  really.  That’s  just  the 
way  it  is. 

While  numbers  of  daily  papers  have 
declined,  profits  have  risen — a  fact  well 
known  to  newspaper  investors,  and  in 
recent  months,  alas,  a  disruptive  truth 
being  spread  to  the  general  public. 

During  this  same  period,  two  opposing 
forces  have  come  to  bear  on  daily  news¬ 
papers:  While  circulation  has  leveled  off 
or  declined,  the  need  for  total  coverage 
of  each  market  has  risen.  But  total 
coverage,  in  the  absolute  sense,  has  al¬ 
ways  been  nixed  by  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry,  because  to  do  otherwise  was  to 
deny  the  essence,  the  true  substance,  of 
a  newspaper.  Journalistic  dogma  has 
held  that  a  newspaper  is  not  a  newspaper 
because  of  news;  it  is  a  newspaper  be¬ 
cause  it  is  paid  for.  Hence,  the  rising 
importance  of  the  free  paper,  the  child  of 
necessity. 

But  free  papers  were  to  be  regarded  by 
all  right-thinking  journalists  as  a  plague, 
or  at  best,  a  sometimes  necessary  evil. 


perhaps  like  a  controlled  red  light  dis¬ 
trict.  As  J.  G.  Scripps  wrote  in  Editor  & 
Publisher  not  long  ago,  (taking  a  fellow 
publisher  to  task  for  a  foray  into  the 
shopper  field),  “Free  distribution  is  a 
disease  which  may  be  difficult  to  cure.” 

However,  in  the  last  few  years,  three 
significant  movements  have  evolved:  1) 
Free  circulation  has  become  more  re¬ 
spectable  while  paid  circulation  has 
dipped  downward  or  leveled  off;  2) 
Hand  delivery  systems  have  expanded, 
resulting  in  the  decline  of  Second  Class 
mailing  as  a  cost  advantage  and  competi¬ 
tive  barrier  protecting  paid  papers,  and 
3)  Free  papers  have  increased  their 
capability  to  expand  circulation  at  the 
same  time  that  larger  merchandisers 
have  increased  their  insistence  on 
broader  market  coverage. 

If  the  “disease”  of  free  distribution 
has  persisted  in  inching  closer  to  the  sac¬ 
red  portals  of  bona-fide  paid,  it  has  not 
been  for  lack  of  zeal  in  opposing  the 
scourge.  Staunch  crusaders  mounted  the 
barricades  of  Congressional  witness 
chairs  and  podiums  of  Awards  Banquets 
to  hurl  verbal  thunderbolts  against  the 
alien  invaders.  Beneath  the  battlements, 
quieter  defenders  of  civilization 
stretched  more  legal  barbed  wire,  fired 
editorial  dum-dum  bullets  against  the 
hated  “throwaways,”  and  threw  up 
poison  gas  screens  marked  “Junk  Mail.” 
Still  they  came.  The  free  papers.  They 
were  needed. 

Clearly,  Armageddon  was  approach¬ 
ing.  Fortunately,  our  battle-tested  war¬ 
riors  against  sin  were  not  to  be  found 
wanting.  Already  having  shown  their 
stuff  in  bringing  a  once-contentious  call¬ 
ing  to  the  placid  waters  of  “responsible” 
(i.e.,  non-competitive)  journalism,  they 
were  ready  to  take  on  the  Supreme 
Power  of  Darkness.  Since  the 
Throwaway — Evil  Incarnate — would  not 
go  away,  the  only  cure  was  to  transform 
it  into  Goodness  Itself,  to  give  the  child 
of  necessity  a  legitimate  father.  Presto, 
Enter  T.M.C. — Total  Market  Coverage 
— the  baby  born  on  the  right  side  of 
the  tracks.  As  such,  the  new  offspring 
coincides  with  the  credo  that  has 
come  to  permeate  the  press  Welt¬ 
anschauung  of  the  20th  century,  a  curi¬ 
ous  posture,  as  Carl  Lindstrom  termed 
it,  “of  scorning  competition  as  an  evil 
while  cultivating  monopoly  as  a  virtue.” 
At  least  one  good  thing  happened  to  the 
earlier  child  of  necessity:  Now  that  his 
betters  have  one  too,  he’s  called  a  shop¬ 
per,  not  a  throwaway. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  Federal  Appeals 
Court  ruling  on  March  1  of  this  year  (now 
before  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court)  that  di¬ 
rected  the  FCC  to  enforce  its  own  ban 
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Involves  More  Than  25,000,000  Adult  Readers 
And  Millions  Of  Youngsters  Every  Issue, 

Because  Of  The  High  Appeal  Of  Its  Editorial  Content 

That’s  Why  We’re  Able  To  Help  Develop  More  Circulation 
And  Advertising  For  Fast-Growing  Weekend  Editions  Of 
335  influential  Daily  Newspapers 

More  than  50  Independently  conducted  newspaper-sponsored  surveys  report  that  Family  Weekly 
usually  Is  the  most  popular  part  of  their  papers  except  for  page  one  news  and  occasionally  a  local 
by-llne  column. 

Research  of  Daniel  Starch  and  Associates  reports  that  Family  Weekly  Is  America’s  best  read 
magazine,  on  the  basis  of  national  “adnorms”  for  major  mass  circulation  magazines. 

TGI  (Target  Group  Index)  and  Simmons,  national  research  firms  with  different  methods  of  measur¬ 
ing,  each  report  this  year  that  Family  Weekly  Is  the  national  newspaper  magazine  showing  the 
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Newspapers  with  Family  Weekly  collectively  on  the  average  show  a  larger  rate  of  circulation  In¬ 
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Family  Weekly  salutes  the 
annual  SNPA  convention 
this  week  in  Boca  Raton,  one 
of  the  thriving  "Sun  Belt" 
markets  that  combined,  ac¬ 
count  for  more  than  $2  BIL¬ 
LION  retail  sales  annually. 
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Newspapers  urged  to  do 
local  readership  projects 


Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  is 
sending  a  booklet  to  newspapers  that 
shows  them  how  to  conduct  their  own 
individual  Newspaper  Readership  Proj¬ 
ect. 

The  nationwide  Newspaper  Reader- 
ship  Project  is  an  industry-wide  effort  to 
launch  new  programs  aimed  at  bolstering 
newspaper  circulation. 

The  booklet  being  sent  to  individual 
newspapers  suggests  that  each  set  up  a 
committee,  representative  of  all  the  de¬ 
partments  and  skills  on  the  paper.  This 
committee  would  use  the  materials  and 
the  information  developed  by  the  na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Readership  Project  to 
develop  circulation  and  readership  build¬ 
ing  programs  in  their  own  market. 

The  local  Newspaper  Readership 
Project  committees  would  also  report 
back  to  the  national  group  on  their  find¬ 
ings  and  experiences,  thereby  affecting 
the  development  of  the  total  program. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Bureau  described  this  phase  of 
the  Newspaper  Readership  Project  as 
“crucial”  to  its  success.  “It’s  intended 
to  develop  the  action  on  the  individual 
newspapers  that  will  make  the 


industry-wide  program  work,”  the 
spokesman  said. 

The  booklet  tells  how  to  set  up  a 
Readership  Committee  on  each  paper, 
who  should  be  on  the  committee,  how 
often  the  committee  should  meet,  where 
the  committee  should  begin,  how  to 
compare  local  trends  against  national 
trends,  how  to  use  research  and  how  to 
fit  in  with  the  nationwide  Newspaper 
Readership  Project. 

Ad  reps  appointed 
by  Multimedia  daily 

Ronald  A.  Miller,  vicepresident  and 
advertising  director  of  the  Greenville 
(S.C.)  News  and  Greenville  Piedmont, 
has  appointed  Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker 
as  national  and  retial  advertising  sales 
representative. 

The  News  and  Piedmont  are  Mul¬ 
timedia  newspapers.  Other  Multimedia 
newspapers,  also  represented  by 
Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  Company,  in¬ 
clude  the  Asheville  (N.C.)  Citizen-Times 
and  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser- 
Journal. 


Mental  Health  Assn, 
award  announced 

Oshkosh  (Wise.)  Daily  Northwestern 
was  honored  (October  27)  by  the  Mental 
Health  Association  as  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  that  has  done  the  most  this  year  to 
promote  mental  health  and  combat  men¬ 
tal  illness. 

In  recognition  of  its  efforts,  the  news¬ 
paper  received  the  Mental  Health  Media 
Award  at  the  association's  national  meet¬ 
ing  in  Washington,  D.C.  The  award  was 
accepted  by  Polly  Zimmerman,  the  wo¬ 
men’s  editor. 

The  Northwestern  during  the  past  year 
printed  articles  on  such  topics  as  abuse 
and  violence,  alcoholism,  aging,  crisis  in¬ 
tervention,  depression,  drug  abuse, 
families,  mental  health,  mental  illness, 
and  women  in  crisis. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Acel  Moore  and  Wendell  Rawls, 
Jr. — who  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  local 
reporting,  for  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
were  honored  by  the  Mental  Health  As¬ 
sociation  for  their  in-depth  report  on 
Farview  State  Hospital  near  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

As  a  result  of  the  reporters’  “Farview 
Findings”  about  inhumane  conditions  at 
the  facility,  a  special  investigating  grand 
jury  is  recommending  that  four  Farview 
guards  be  indicted  for  criminal  actions 
involved  in  the  deaths  of  Farview  in¬ 
mates,  and  the  institution  may  be  closed. 
“Farview  Findings”  were  printed  in  the 
Inquirer  in  1976. 

Moore  and  Rawls  were  recognized  for 
their  work  with  a  Mental  Health  Media 
Award  at  the  association’s  annual  meet¬ 
ing  at  the  Shoreham  Americana  Hotel. 
Rawls  is  now  a  reporter  for  the  New  York 
Times. 

Jigsaw  design  yields 
ad  without  separation 

Cessna  Aircraft  Company,  home 
based  in  Wichita  Kansas,  ran  a  double 
truck  Golden  Anniversary  advertisement 
in  the  October  9  issue  of  the  Wichita 
Eagle  and  Beacon. 

Ogilvy  &  Mather  of  Chicago,  the  com¬ 
pany’s  ad  agency,  created  the  two  page 
spread  and  requested  the  ad  be  run  with¬ 
out  a  separation  down  the  gutter. 

Production  personnel  at  the  news¬ 
paper  responded  to  the  challenge  by 
using  three  plastic  plates  instead  of  two. 
The  plates  were  superimposed  over  one 
another  and  cut  through  vertically  with  a 
knife,  avoiding  all  illustrations  and  copy. 
The  three  pieces  were  then  glued  to  the 
saddle  of  the  press,  fitting  together  like 
jigsaw  puzzle  pieces. 

The  result  was  a  two  page  spread 
without  a  single  break.  The  Wichita 
production  staff  believes  this  is  the  first 
time  this  feat  has  been  achieved  by  a 
broadsheet  newspaper  using  plastic 
plates. 


Rockwell-Goss 
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^  award  for  excellence 
in  economic  reporting. 


The  1977  Media  Awards  for  the 
Advancement  of  Economic  Understanding 


For  entry  blanks  or 
additional  information  write: 

Program  Administrator 
Media  Awards  for  the 
Advancement  of 
Economic  Understanding 
Amos  Tuck  School  of 
Business  Administration 
Dartmouth  College 
Hanover 

New  Hampshire  03755 


Purpose: 

The  1977  Media  Awards  for  the 
Advancement  of  Economic  Under¬ 
standing  is  a  new  program  to  give 
recognition  to  outstanding  economic 
reporting  directed  to  the  general 
public.  Patterned  after  the  Pulitzer 
awards,  the  program  is  designed  to 
stimulate  media  to  initiate  economic 
reporting  that  is  imaginative,  inter¬ 
esting  and  easily  understandable. 

The  goal  of  the  program  is  to 
improve  the  quality  and  increase  the 
quantity  of  economic  reporting  in 
the  general  media.  It  aims  to  encour¬ 
age  and  reward  outstanding  sub¬ 
missions  by  media  which  effectively 
explain  aspects  of  the  economic 
system  to  typical  audiences- in 
terms  that  have  meaning  for  the 
average  reader  or  viewer. 

Awards: 

A  total  of  $105,000  will  be  awarded 
in  14  media  categories,  competitively 
grouped  according  to  circulation  or 
.scope  of  market.  In  each  category, 
there  will  be  a  First  Prize  of  $5,000 
and  a  Second  Prize  of  $2,500. 


Eligibility: 

Entries  must  be  original  works 
published,  broadcast  or  telecast 
between  January  1 , 1977  and 
December  31 , 1977. 

Judges: 

Winners  will  be  selected  by  a  panel  of 
judges  consisting  of  the  following: 

Alexander  Calder,  Jr. 

Chairman  & 

Chief  Executive  Officer 
Union  Camp  Corporation 

Arthur  C.  Deck 
Executive  Editor 
Salt  Lake  City  Tribune 

Roy  M.  Fisher 

Dean,  School  of  journalism 

University  of  Missouri 

Norman  E.  Isaacs 
Chairman 

National  Neivs  Council 

Paul  Miller 
Chairman 
Gannett  Co.  Inc. 


Kenneth  A.  Randall 
President, The  Conference  Board. 

Irving  S.  Shapiro 
Chairman 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours 

Otto  A.  Silha 
President 

Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  Co. 

Frank  Stanton 
Former  President  CBS 

Murray  L.  Weidenbaum 
Director  of  Center  for  the 
Study  of  American  Business 
Washington  University 

Administration: 

The  Amos  Tuck  School  of  Business 
Admini.stration  of  Dartmouth 
College  is  sole  and  independent 
administrator  of  the  Media  Awards 
for  the  Advancement  of  Economic 
Understanding. 

Media  Awards  for  the  Advancement 
of  Economic  Understanding  is  being 
sponsored  by  the  Champion 
International  Corporation,  Stamford, 
Connecticut. 


Rudolph  A.  Oswald 
Director  of  Research 
AFL-CIO 


Deadline  for  Entries: 
January  15, 1978 


Straigjit  IMk  About  Energy  Fhhii 
Publishers  Syndicate  Groiq> 


Seventy-five  percent  of 
the  energy  consumed  in 
the  United  States  today  is 
petroleum.  19  million 
barrels  a  day.  Every  day. 

And  nearly  half  of  the 
petroleum  we  depend  on  to 
fuel  our  transportation  sys¬ 
tems,  heat  our  homes  and 
run  our  businesses  is 
imported. 

Few  things  are  as 
important  to  our  lives  as 
energy.  Energy  is  bread. 

Energy  is  life.  And  few  sub¬ 
jects  are  as  confusing 
to  your  readers. 

You  can  help  them  understand  this 
complex  subject  with  ENERGY  REPORT, 
a  new,  hard-hitting  weekly  column  by 
Sam  Dix. 

An  engineer,  physical  economist,  and 
consultant  to  business  and  industry, 

Sam  Dix  served  as  an  independent  energy 
consultant  to  President  Gerald  Ford.  In 
March  of  this  year  he  testified  as  a  leading 
energy  authority  in  crucial  hearings  before 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Energy  & 
Power.  His  book,  ENERGY:  A  CRITICAL 
DECISION  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES 
ECONOMY  (now  in  its  third  printing), 
has  recently  been  acquired  by 


McGraw-Hill  Book 
Company  (UK)  Ltd.  for 
publication  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Sam  Dix  knows  energy. 
He  understands  its  com¬ 
plexities,  the  technical, 
physical,  and  economic 
factors  that  affect  its  cost, 
production  and  availability. 
And  he  understands  how 
social,  economic  and 
political  events  influence 
the  energy  chain  from  the 
wellhead  to  your  gas  tank. 
He  watches  Congress.  He 
watches  the  White  House.  He  watches 
the  oil  industry. 

Your  readers  can  depend  on  Sam  Dix 
to  give  them  the  facts  and  an  incisive, 
weekly  analysis  of  our  changing  energy 
situation.  He  realistically  reviews  develop¬ 
ments  and  changing  currents,  and 
provides  the  basis  for  an  understanding  of 
the  complex  energy  chain.  His  prose  is 
clear,  cogent,  and  witty.  And  his  pen 
is  sharp. 

ENERGY  REPORT,  by  Sam  Dix,  will 
build  readership.  And  hold  it. 

For  rates  and  area  availabilities,  call  or 
write  Mr,  Tom  L.  Lee,  President, 

Publishers  Syndicate  Group. 


FUBLISHEBS  SITNDIGATE  GROUP 

Affiliated  With  Energy  Education  Publishers 
Box  6488, 1432  Wealthy  Street  S.E. 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan  49506 


A  Few  Words  On  Energy 
From  Sam  Dix 


There  is  no  precedent  in  American 
history  for  the  changes  on  our  horizon 
today.  We  have  experienced  economic 
reverses,  but  they  have  always  been 
followed  by  greater  and  greater  prosperity. 

We  have  come  to  expect  that  every  reversal 
will  be  followed  by  greater  heights.  The 
depression  of  the  1 930's  occurred  while 
the  world  was  awash  in  material  abun¬ 
dance.  It  was  a  financial  failure,  a  political 
failure,  a  failure  in  the  system  of  economic 
distribution.  These  failures  will  not  be 
repeated,  and  because  we  know  how  to 
handle  situations  of  this  kind,  there  is 
no  anticipation  of  economic  problems 
beyond  our  control.  However,  energy 
supply  attrition  introduces  physical- 
economic  problems  that  we  do  not  know 
how  to  handle.  Our  economists,  unfortunately,  do  not  have  the  answers. 

There  are  solutions  to  the  developing  problem  of  energy  attrition,  but  these  solutions 
are  not  available  without  an  informed  public.  An  informed  public  can  identify  its  interests 
and  empower  its  political  leadership  to  find  and  implement  the  solutions  we 
know  to  be  available. 


The  complex  factors  and  Issues  underlying  the  energy  problem  must  be  viewed  as 
a  challenge  to  the  Free  Press.  These  complexities  cannot  be  employed  to  cover-up 
or  confuse  basic  facts  and  issues.  The  energy  problem  must  be  understood.  And  it  must 
be  understood  now.  This  is  both  a  challenge  and  a  responsibility. 


FUBLISHEBS  SYITOIGATE  QROTJP 


Sam  Dix 


Affiliated  With  Energy  Education  Publishers 
Box  6488, 1432  Wealthy  Street  S.E. 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan  49506 


ENERGY  REPORT,  by  Sam  Dix,  is  a  weekly  syndicated  service 
from  Publishers  Syndicate  Group.  Call  or  write  Mr.  Tom  L.  Lee, 
President,  for  rates  and  area  availabilities. 


The  challenges  editors  face 


By  John  E.  Leard 
Executive  editor 
Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch 
and  News  Leader 

Privacy  legislation  and  laws  on  the  books  or  being  enacted 
in  the  name  of  individual's  rights  are  threatening  to  make 
coverage  of  crime  news  much  more  difficult. 

Despite  last  year’s  decision  in  the  Nebraska  case,  gag 
orders  continue  to  create  problems  and  make  news,  juvenile 
names  are  being  made  even  more  inaccessible  for  some 
reporting  and  other  restrictions  are  being  written  into  law. 

Perhaps  this  is  a  reaction  to  the  Watergate  syndrome,  to 
what  are  sometimes  called  journalistic  excesses.  In  any  case 
it  appears  to  me  that  we  face  now  some  of  the  most  trouble¬ 
some  threats  ever  to  our  ability  to  report  fully  activities  in 
our  police  and  judicial  system  on  a  day-to-day  basis. 

Beset  by  such  circumstances,  a  First  Amendment  coali¬ 
tion  has  been  organized  in  Pennsylvania  as  a  consortium  of 
media  representatives  to  battle  secrecy  and  protect  the  right 
to  know.  Many  of  you,  in  an  era  when  court  suits  are  being 
filed  at  the  drop  of  a  word,  are  using  this  necessary  route  to 
fight  individual  (FOI)  skirmishes. 

We  must  keep  reminding  our  readers  that  it  is  their  right  to 
free  information,  not  just  ours.  More  broadly,  we  must  be 
concerned  about  the  increasing  number  of  nations  where  the 
definition  of  news  equates  with  our  definition  of  propaganda. 
We  must  be  concerned  also  about  any  use  of  the  newsman’s 
role  as  a  cover  for  the  representatives  of  any  government 
agency.  At  stake  is  the  reliability  of  our  news  report. 

Continuing  these  activities  and  concerns  clearly  will  be  a 
long-running  challenge  for  editors,  one  requiring  constant 
vigilance. 

Second  is  the  challenge  of  the  new  technology.  For  half  a 
dozen  years  or  so  many  of  us  have  been  involved  in  it  to  the 
point  where  it  has  become  dominant  in  some  newsrooms. 
Despite  the  early  hopes  of  some  editors  that  it  would  go 
away,  it  is  here  to  stay. 

Now  that  it  is  established  in  perhaps  half  of  the  country’s 
news  operations  in  one  or  another,  the  time  has  come  to  put 
it  in  focus. 

We  must  make  it  work  for  us.  In  many  instances  it  has 
returned  the  editor  to  the  position  once  held  by  colonial 
editors  and  their  successors:  that  of  holding  not  only  basic 
responsibility  but  also  actual  control  over  the  newspaper’s 
tools,  the  electric  typewriters,  the  scanners  and  the  video 
display  terminals  to  enhance,  not  inhibit,  quality.  Even  with 
systems  established  we  must  work  with  technicians  to  sub¬ 
ordinate  technology  to  coverage  and  writing.  Content  is  what 
counts  in  our  newspapers  to  service  our  readers  welt. 

Editors,  as  some  are  doing,  must  look  ahead  to  visualize 
the  many  possibilities  in  technologically  sound  system  for 
giving  the  avid  sports  reader  not  only  what  he  gets  in  a  paper 
that  tries  to  serve  a  wide  range  of  interests  but  also  what  he 
now  misses. 

As  editors  we  must  also  embrace  new  technology  to 
realize  the  potential  and  problems  of  satellite  transmission 
and  other  methods  of  transmitting  information  to  see  what 
they  can  do  for  us  and  for  our  newspapers. 

We  should  also  analyze  the  methods,  logic  and  ac¬ 
complishments  of  data  processors.  Like  us,  they  are  in  the 
business  of  conveying  information  quickly,  effectively,  and 
understandably  in  preparing  our  daily  news  reports,  for 
example,  do  we  pay  enough  attention  to  efficiency?  Couldn’t 

(Excerpts  from  his  address  given  at  the  annual  meetiig  of  the 
Associated  Press  Managing  Editors,  October  25,  in  New  Orleans.) 
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some  bits  of  data  as  the  data  processors  call  them,  be  better 
conveyed  to  readers  in  tabular  or  listing  or  graphic  highlight 
form  than  in  a  story.  Understanding  and  applying  technology 
in  its  proper  place  also  will  be  a  continuing  challenge  to 
editors  for  the  long-range  future. 

Better  understanding  also  is  needed  in  at  least  two  other 
areas.  Comments  I  have  heard  during  the  last  year  indicate 
that  we  have  developed,  in  some  cases  at  least,  a  situation 
some  persons  in  other  departments  such  as  advertising  and 
circulation  regard  almost  as  snobbery.  Editors,  some  say, 
are  reluctant  to  accept  suggestion,  don’t  want  to  understand 
“our”  problems  and  needs,  and  could  do  more  to  make  the 
newspaper  salable  (“be  sure  to  put  that  color  on  page  1  and 
above  the  fold,”  the  circulation  man  may  suggest  regardless 
of  the  subject  of  the  color.) 

In  some  cases,  there  may  be  reasons  for  this  situation. 
Newspapers  generally  are  trained  specifically  for  their  jobs, 
take  pride  in  a  long  tradition  of  upholding  a  free  press  and 
making  it  work,  and  have  the  largest  visible  responsibility  for 
representing  the  newspaper  to  the  community.  This  is 
perhaps  a  case  like  that  of  the  “freebies” — more  based  on 
what  is  perceived  than  on  actuality. 

Closely  related  to  this  is  a  view  too  many  readers  hold — 
that  some  newspapers  are  too  arrogant  and  independent.  It 
touches  the  credibility  problem. 

This  feeling  comes  from  many  factors,  as  we  all  know — 
inability  of  a  reader  to  get  a  pet  story  covered,  rejection  of  a 
letter  to  the  editor,  newsroom  failure  to  follow  up  on  what 
was  (often  mistakenly)  regarded  as  a  commitment  to  take  a 
picture  or  write  an  article,  burying  in  a  rewrite  what  a  reader 
regarded  as  an  important  correction,  or  the  prominent  dis¬ 
play  of  an  off-tai^et  headline. 

Even  though  some  progress  has  been  made  in  more 
cooperative  efforts  toward  mutual  understanding  between 
departments  on  many  newspapers  and  even  though  much 
has  been  done  to  help  readers  understand  us,  we  face  major 
challenges  in  continuing  this  progress.  Editors  must  come  to 
be  regarded  not  as  the  problem,  but  as  the  solution. 

In  another  area  of  concern,  readers  are  not  editors  and,  as 
surveys  have  found,  frequently  don’t  know  what  they  really 
want  a  newspaper  to  offer.  Crime  and  violence,  many  read¬ 
ers  will  say,  for  example,  are  turn-offs,  yet  they  always  score 
high  on  readership  surveys  and  are  usually  remembered  long 
after  the  good  deed  stories  are  forgotten. 

This  statement  leads  to  consideration  of  news  values,  from 
the  viewpoint  not  of  a  marketer  but  an  editor  concerned 
about  actual  and  potential  readers. 

When  I  first  came  into  journalism  there  was  a  light-hearted 
definition  of  news  on  some  newspapers:  it  was  what  hap¬ 
pened  to  or  near  a  publisher.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  with  the 
increasing  responsibility  of  newspapers  that  definition  has 
pretty  much  disappeared. 

Even  so,  the  nature  of  news  has  been  changing.  With  it, 
the  executive’s  role  now  differs  from  one  of  primarily  seeing 
that  scheduled  events  and  spot  news  are  covered  to  one 
seeking  to  arrange  coverage  of  trends  and  significant  major 
developments  in  depth  as  well  as  scheduled  events  and  spot 
news,  to  that  of  a  planner,  an  executive  with  more  to  read 
than  anyone  can  in  a  20-hour  day,  a  financial  man,  a  handler 
of  much  routine,  a  confessor,  a  psychologist,  and  sometimes 
perhaps  even  a  psychiatrist. 

As  some  studies  have  indicated  the  last  few  years  and 
again  this  year,  readers  don’t  always  agree  with  editors  on 
what  news  is,  although  there  are  many  obvious  agreements. 

Points  of  divergence  tend  to  center  on  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  what  editors  regard  as  important  and  readers  often  as 
(Continued  on  page  30) 
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IF  IT  HAS  ANYTHING  TO  DO  WITH  PRINTING  PRODUCTION,  IT  HAS  EVERYTHING  TO  DO  WITH  ROCKWELL 


lUMIN-MEAD  OF  SCflEDOU 


Second  Rockwell-Goss  Metroliner  order 
placed  earlier  than  planned. 


NEW  YORK  —  Walter  Mattson, 
Executive  V.R  and  General  Manager 
of  The  New  York  Times,  said  here 
today  that  the  performance  of  the 
newspaper’s  new  satellite  plant  and 
its  Rockwell-Goss  Metroliner  offset 
presses  has  enabled  The  Times’s 
management  to  move  their  original 
timetable  for  expansion  forward  by 
many  months.  As  a  result,  he  said, 
they  have  ordered  10  more  Met¬ 
roliner  units  and  two  more  folders 
from  Rockwell-Goss. 

The  new  satellite  plant,  located 
in  Carlstadt,  N.J.,  is  presently 
equipped  with  three  6-unit 
Rockwell-Goss  Metroliner  offset 
presses.  The  equipment  was  in¬ 


stalled  in  mid- 1976  and  began  print¬ 
ing  the  paper’s  Sunday  advance 
sections  in  early  1977.  Original  plans 
were  to  continue  that  limited  opera¬ 
tion  for  a  wait-and-see  period,  ac¬ 
cording  to  J.  A.  (Andy)  Riggs,  Jr., 
Assistant  to  the  General  Manager 
and  Manufacturing  Director. 

Daily  to  be  printed  offset 
"Now,  however,”  Riggs  said,  "the 
success  of  the  new  offset  operation 
has  triggered  our  decision  to  move 
forward  right  away.  Our  order  for  10 
more  Metroliner  offset  units  signals 
our  satisfaction  with  the  offset  oper¬ 
ation.  In  addition  to  producing  our 
Sunday  advance  sections  in 
Carlstadt,  we’ll  start  producing  a 


Gathered  around  their  newspaper’s  new  press  are  (I.  to  r.)  J.  A.  Riggs,  Jr., 
Dominic  Marsicano,  Pressroom  Superintendent,  and  Joe  Petzko,  Plant  Man¬ 
ager  of  The  New  York  Times. 


Walter  Mattson,  Executive  V.R  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager  of  The  New  York  Times. 

portion  of  our  daily  newpapers  there. 
The  10  new  offset  units,  which  we 
expect  to  be  operational  by  Labor 
Day,  1978,  were  ordered  specifically 
for  that  purpose.  But  our  commit¬ 
ment  goes  beyond  a  new  press  order. 
Completion  of  front-end  system  started 
"We’ll  also  go  ahead  with  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  our  front-end  system  — 
changeover  of  our  composing  room  to 
100  percent  photocomposition,  in¬ 
stallation  of  laser  scanning  equip¬ 
ment,  and  installation  of  a  system  for 
facsimile  transmission  between  our 
New  York  plant  ahd  Carlstadt.” 
22-inch  cutoff  vs.  waste  factor 
The  Times,  largest  metropolitan 
daily  to  utilize  offset  printing,  has 
the  first  U.S.  offset  installation  with 
a  22-inch  cutoff.  Although  the  shor¬ 
ter  cutoff  means  a  3  percent  gross 
saving  in  newsprint,  that  figure 
must  be  balanced  against  offset’s 
waste  factor — an  unknown  quantity 
at  the  time  of  the  original  installa- 
(continued  on  page!) 
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New  York  Times 


(continued) 

tion  —  one  which  only  The  Times’s 
experience  with  the  Metroliner 
would  tell. 

One  percent  net  savings  on  newsprint 

What  that  experience  has  now  told 
is  favorable,  according  to  Riggs.  "Al¬ 
though  waste  is  unquestionably 
higher  than  with  letterpress,”  he 
said,  "our  net  savings  are  working 
out  to  better  than  1  percent.  That 
doesn’t  sound  like  much  until  you 
realize  that  we’re  talking  about  an 
annual  newsprint  consumption  of 
270,000  tons.  At  $305  per  ton,  that  1 
percent  mounts  up  to  big  dollars. 
And,  of  course,  we’re  continuously 
working  to  bring  the  waste  factor 
down  still  further!’ 

Productivity  up 

Riggs  expressed  satisfaction  and 
optimism  with  the  Metroliner’s  print 
quality  and  production  speed.  "The 
printed  quality  we’re  getting  from 
the  Rockwell-Goss  equipment  has  so 
far  been  very  satisfactory.  So  has  our 
production  speed.  We  now  realisti¬ 
cally  expect  a  definite  improvement 
in  our  net  productivity  over  letter- 
press!’ 

Retraining:  problem  and  opportunity 

Riggs  referred  to  the  retraining  of 
pressmen  as  the  single  biggest  prob¬ 
lem  in  going  offset,  but  said  that  it 
also  proved  to  be  the  best  opportunity 
for  making  offset  work  successfully. 


"The  Rockwell-Goss  people  were 
very  helpful  to  us  in  the  retraining 
processr  he  said.  "But  credit  must  go 
to  our  press/production  management 
for  their  fantastic  job  of  preplanning. 
During  the  full  year  prior  to  our  first 
installation  at  Carlstadt,  we  trained 
a  nucleus  of  40  to  50  pressmen  in 
newspaper  plants  around  the  coun¬ 
try.  People  in  these  other  plants  were 
most  cooperative  and  helpful. 

"However!’  Riggs  continued,  "the 
real  credit  goes  to  all  of  our  press¬ 
room  personnel  in  Carlstadt  during 
this  past  year.  There  were  days  when 
the  new  process  and  new  equipment 
problems  were  almost  too  much  to 
bear.  But  our  pressroom  people  have 
done  an  outstanding  job  of  giving 
that  extra  effort  which  has  allowed 
us  the  degree  of  success  we  are  enjoy¬ 
ing  so  far  with  our  offset  operation!’ 
An  unanticipated  advantage 

One  surprise  advantage  of  The 
Times’s  out-of-town  satellite  opera¬ 
tion  came  to  light  during  New  York’s 
summer  blackout.  "At  that  time” 
Riggs  said,  "the  newspaper  used  two 
Rockwell-Goss  offset  presses  in 
Carlstadt  to  get  most  of  the  city  and 
suburban  editions  out.  We  printed 
400,000  copies  between  4;  18  a.m.  and 
9  a.m.!’  he  said.  "Let  me  tell  you.  I’ve 
never  seen  two  presses  run  better 
in  my  life!’ 


Other  Rockwell-Goss  products  at  The 
Times 

Mr.  Mattson  added  that  The  Times 
is  no  newcomer  to  Rockwell-Goss 
products.  Seventy-six  of  the  letter- 
press  units  in  their  New  York  plant 
are  from  Rockwell-Goss.  They  own 
and  operate  five  Rockwell-Goss 
Metro-set  phototypesetters.  And  the 
paper’s  Carlstadt  installation  in¬ 
cludes  a  complete  NEWS-TRAC 
mailroom  system  from  Sta-Hi  —  also 
a  Rockwell-Goss  product. 

The  innovative  New  York  Times 

The  new  Carlstadt  plant  is  part  of 
an  overall  program  best  summed  up 
in  the  words  ofThe  Times’s  publisher, 
Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger,  at  the  end 
of  1976:  "In  no  other  year  in  its  125- 
year  history  have  there  been  so  many 
successful  innovations  in  The  New 
York  Times  —  in  its  content,  appear¬ 
ance  and  the  way  it  is  product.  We 
attribute  a  significant  part  of  the 
newspaper’s  gains  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  and  editorial  planning  for 
those  changes  that  began  several 
years  ago!’ 


FROM  REPORTER  TO  TRUCK 

Rockwell-Goss 
product  range 

Rockwell-Goss  presses  range  from 
the  small  Community  to  the  large 
Metroliner  and  include  medium¬ 
sized  presses  such  as  the  Urbanite 
and  Cosmo.  Pre-press  equipment  in¬ 
cludes  the  Metro-set  phototypesetter 
plus  Edit-text  and  Micro-Edit  — 
new,  low-cost  VDT  systems  for  enter¬ 
ing  and  editing  newspaper  text.  The 
Rockwell-Goss  Sta-Hi  line  includes 
an  extensive  range  of  mailroom 
equipment  and  systems. 


For  more  information,  contact 
Graphic  Systems  Division,  Rockwell 
International,  3100  South  Central 
Avenue,  Chicago,  Ill.  60650.  Phone: 
312/656-8600. 

Rockwell  International 

...where  sderxe  gets  down  to  business 


Auto  industry  turns 
to  newspaper  ads 


Automotive  advertising  in  daily  news¬ 
papers  is  gaining  sharply  this  year  be¬ 
cause  the  automobile  business  has  more 
to  tell  the  American  consumer  than  ever 
before,  according  to  Val  Corradi,  vice- 
president  for  automotive  marketing  of  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau. 

Corradi  noted  that  automotive  related 
advertising  in  daily  newspapers  (retail, 
national  and  classified)  amounted  to 
more  than  $1  billion  last  year,  and  for  the 
first  half  of  this  year  ran  17%  ahead  of 
the  1976  pace. 

“The  automobile  industry  would  face 
a  massive  communications  problem  even 
if  it  only  had  to  explain  the  numerous 


tomobile  marketers  to  the  role  newspap¬ 
ers  can  play  in  helping  them  handle  this 
information  explosion. 

This  includes  an  all-newspaper  effort 
organized  by  the  Bureau  and  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  to  show  a  new  automotive  presen¬ 
tation  to  500  selected  tai^get  audiences — 
dealer  associations,  their  advertising 
agencies  and  manufacturer  field  staffs. 


The  presentation  is  entitled,  “Get  On  the 
Road  To  More  Sales  and  Profits  .  .  . 
With  Newspapers.” 

In  addition,  the  Bureau  has  supplied 
copies  of  the  presentation  to  all  its 
member  newspapers  for  use  in  calls  on 
individual  automobile  dealers. 

“‘Get  on  the  Road’  is  designed  for 
local  showing  by  local  newspapers.  Each 
paper  making  the  presentation  to  an  in¬ 
dividual  dealer  can  put  in  all  of  the  perti¬ 
nent  local  information  on  market  cover¬ 
age,  readership  and  rates.  It  is  especially 
valuable  to  the  dealer  because  it  shows 
him  how  he  can  use  newspapers  to  reach 
red-hot,  in-the-market  prospects  for  his 
cars  and  services,”  Mr.  Corradi  said. 


SUBURBAN 

GOTHIC 


Somebody  keeps  repainting  the  background  in  this  portrait. 
What  we  keep  seeing  is  a  new  expression  of  the  American 
life  style.  The  affluent  masses  are  moving  and  bright 
aggressive  corporations  are  moving  with  them.  National 
research  shows  that  there  are  now  three  families  in  the 
suburbs  for  every  two  in  the  cities. 

People  are  searching  for  more  identity  in  the  smaller 
suburban  communities. 

They  are  attempting  to  restore  the  promise  of  self- 
government  and  to  become  a  socio-political  minority  again. 

And  as  always,  there  Is  a  newspaper  willing  to 
sympathize,  reflect,  correct  and  serve  this  community.  We 
are  responsible  to  the  entire  community  and  perhaps  to 
some  degree  defend  that  community’s  life  style. 

Panax  is  the  Suburban  Group  serving  the  small 
community’s  need  for  an  advertising  medium  and  need  for 
editorial  expression. 
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Corporation 


size,  performance,  engineering  and  de¬ 
sign  changes  which  have  resulted  from 
the  need  to  adapt  the  automobile  to  the 
energy  cirsis,”  Corradi  said.  “But  in 
addition,  the  automobile  business  has  a 
lot  to  say  because  it  is  now  entering  a 
phase  of  greatly  intensified  competition. 
Domestic  and  imported  makes  are  vieing 
for  shares  of  a  new  kind  of  market,  and 
there  is  a  growing  battle  in  the  low  end  of 
the  market  place.” 

Corradi  noted  that  daily  newspapers 
have  launched  a  coordinated,  industry¬ 
wide  drive  to  call  the  attention  of  au- 


Booklet  contains 
media  facts 

The  1977-78  edition  of  Ayer  Media 
Facts  has  been  published  by  N  W  Ayer 
ABH  International,  New  York. 

The  expanded  ninth  edition  contains 
3 1  pages  of  general  media  and  marketing 
information  for  the  United  States  and 
specific  data  on  television,  magazines, 
radio,  newspapers,  outdoor  and  tele¬ 
phone  directory  advertising. 

Several  new  tables  are  included  in  this 
edition,  including  a  summary  of  televi¬ 
sion  spill-in  and  spill-out  for  the  top  50 
Areas  of  Dominant  Influence;  estimated 
television  reach  for  four  weeks  at  various 
Gross  Rating  Point  levels;  listing  of 
major  newspapers  and  their  daily  and 
Sunday  circulation  in  the  top  20  markets; 
profile  of  radio  listeners  tp  12  different 
station  formats  in  terms  of  household  in¬ 
come,  sex  and  age  in  seven  marketing 
regions. 

Produced  specifically  for  Ayer 
employees  and  clients,  Ayer  Media 
Facts  1977-78  may  be  purchased  by 
others.  Single  copies  are  available  for 
$5.00.  On  orders  of  10  or  more  copies  the 
price  is  $2.50.  Orders  may  be  sent  to 
Hans  Carstensen,  N  W  Ayer  ABH  Inter¬ 
national,  1345  Avenue  of  the  Americas, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 
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Editor  challenges 

(Continued  from  page  26) 

dull.  An  obvious  example  is  the  too  frequent  governmental 
story  from  the  government  agency’s  view,  rather  than  from 
the  view  of  how  a  policy  will  affect  the  readers. 

Today’s  readers  want  a  mix  of  the  important  and 
interesting — what  Howie  Kleinberg  at  the  Miami  News  calls 
the  “significantly  interesting’’  story.  They  want  not  only 
useful  information  being  directed  at  them  increasingly  now, 
but  primarily  stories  they  can  understand  in  terms  of  what 
they  mean  to  the  reader. 

They  still  want  to  read  what  some  staffs  regard  as  trivia, 
but  Jules  Loh  suggested  when  he  was  in  our  office  the  other 
day,  substance  in  it  to  put  it  over  a  narrow  line  of  acceptabil¬ 
ity. 

A  reason  for  all  this  probably  is  the  changed  nature  of  our 
population.  Research  reports,  references  in  APME  studies, 
articles  in  our  newspapers  and  editors’  mail  suggest  as  back¬ 
ground  several  important  factors,  now  generally  well  known: 
a  more  mobile  population,  more  working  women,  greater 
concern  for  fairness,  greater  fear  of  street  crime,  more 
people  with  leisure  time  and  more  demands  on  it,  more 
interest  (3  to  1,  according  to  a  Harris  survey)  in  individual 
rather  than  group  experiences,  more  interest  in  participating 
than  observing  and,  by  a  9-1  margin,  a  desire  to  “seek  out 
experiences  that  make  (them)  feel  peaceful  inside.’’ 

These,  bear  in  mind,  are  based  on  percentage  preferences 
of  adults,  not  just  young  people.  What  this  seems  to  mean, 
Harris  suggests,  is  that  some  of  the  older  people  are  accept¬ 
ing  some  of  the  values  attributed  to  only  the  young  people  10 
years  ago. 

To  us  as  editors,  these  factors  may  suggest  a  rearrange¬ 
ment  of  the  traditional  news  value  that  said  “all  news  is 
local.’’  Our  readers  seem  to  be  veering  toward  a  value  that 
says  “all  news  is  personal.’’ 

Today’s  mobile  reader  is  not  as  much  attached  to  the 
community  as  the  readers  generally  were  20  years  ago,  the 
reason  many  editors  have  reduced  the  coverage  of  traditional 
society  news.  But  in  many  communities,  the  Friday  night 
high  school  football  game  is  still  the  biggest  action  in  town. 
And  then  there’s  the  Presley  phenomenon,  which  may  tell  us 
more  about  many  readers  than  any  number  of  surveys  could. 

A  year  ago  Keith  Fuller,  general  manager  of  AP,  made  an 
interesting  analysis  of  one  newspaper,  pointing  out  how  the 
length  of  some  local  stories  could  have  been  reduced  to  make 
room  for  more  of  the  significantly  interesting  AP  offerings 
that  paper  couldn’t  fit  in.  Although  many  editors  would 
disagree  with  some  of  his  suggestions  (aren’t  editors  always 
defensive?)  his  point  was  worth  considering. 

The  challenge  here,  based  on  the  continuing  effort  to  be  ail 
things  to  all  people,  is  to  study  your  own  area’s  readers,  then 
to  walk  the  tight  rope  to  serve  both  the  traditional  older 


readers  whose  newspaper  habit  is  well  established  and  the 
younger  ones  whose  interests  in  newspapers  vary.  Many 
editors,  of  course,  are  pointing  the  way  for  others  in  these 
directions.  And  the  AP,  as  the  general  news  committee 
points  out  in  its  report,  has  added  11  regular  features  in  the 
last  two  years  to  appeal  to  the  changed  interests  of  many 
readers. 

One  more  point  on  something  about  what  might  be  called 
in  electrical  terms  polar  journalism,  what  we  learned  in  high 
school  were  the  positive  and  negative  poles. 

We  are  accused  frequently  of  being  one-sided  and  nega¬ 
tive.  We  explain  it  by  pointing  out  that  the  nature  of  news  is 
the  unusual,  the  different,  often  the  dramatic.  We  under¬ 
standably  write  about  ths  two  automobiles  that  were  in  an 
accident  rather  than  the  25,000  that  made  it  home  from 
downtown  after  work  without  a  scratch.  We  run  movie  re¬ 
views  that  report  nothing  rewarding  in  a  film  th^t  thousands 
will  find  satisfying  even  if  not  great  because  of  their  special 
interests.  We  run  letters  to  the  editor  like  one  I  read  on  the 
plane  coming  here  the  other  day  criticizing  an  end-of-season 
wrap-up  as  being  too  negative  “the  record  of  the  Atlanta/ 
Braves’  ’77  season  speaks  for  itself  .  .  .  truly,  the  record 
was  bad,  but  the  pleasure  it  brought  to  the  thousands  of 
Atlanta  baseball  fans  was  appreciated.’’  Or  another  in  a 
Charleston  newspaper  last  week:  “The  largest  participation 
sports  event  ever  held  in  Charleston  took  place  last 
Saturday — 650  people  from  seven  states  ran  in  five  events.  A 
college  meet  was  the  only  thing  your  reporter  covered.  The 
majority  of  participants  were  neighborhood  joggers  out  to 
promote  good  health  through  exercise.  Ages  were  from  4  to 
60.  A  seven-year-old  boy,  Ray  Newberry,  finished  ahead  of 
three  adults  in  the  five-mile  run.” 

Yes,  people  are  looking  for  experiences  that  make  them 
feel  peaceful  inside  and  apparently  would  like  to  read  more 
of  them.  And  the  American  people  are  still  polyannas. 

What  is  needed  also  is  renewed  attention  to  fairness.  Are 
we  as  fair  as  possible  to  two  similar  organizations  with  simi¬ 
lar  programs  or  can  we  explain  different  treatment  to  them? 

Were  we  fair  with  displays  given  a  pre-election  report  that 
tax  investigators  were  checking  the  records  on  candidate 
Ford,  a  development  that  appeared  later  to  amount  to  little 
or  nothing?  Were  we  completely  fair  with  the  handling  of  the 
long-running  Bert  Lance  stories?  Are  we  sometimes  forget¬ 
ting  basic  news  principles  and  being  “taken”  too  often  by 
strategic  leaks  or  by  what  have  now  become  so  numerous  as 
to  be  called  media  events? 

As  Tom  Fesperman  suggested  the  other  day  when  I  visited 
him  in  his  new  office  as  editor  of  the  Island  Packet  in  Hilton 
Head,  S.C.,  writing  tends  to  be  faddish,  to  go  in  cycles. 
Perhaps  occasionally,  at  least,  we  have  tended  to  appear  to 
be  too  much  on  the  negative  side  and  can  emphasize  the  need 
for  checking  stories  not  only  for  grammar,  accuracy  and 
clarity,  but  also  for  balance  and  fairness. 


We  are  pleased  to  announce  the 
closing  of  our  recent  transaction: 

$15,825,000 

TELEVISION  STATION  WOKR  -  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Sold  To 

POST  CORPORATION 
Appleton,  Wisconsin 


HOWARD  E.  STARK 

Media  Brokers  -  Consultants 

445  Park  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y.  (212)  355-0405 


PR  firm  founded 
by  two  women 

A  new  public  relations  firm,  Louhi 
Muir  Green,  Inc.,  has  opened  an  office  at 
4970  Northwind  Drive,  East  Lansing, 
Michigan. 

Associates  are  Ellen  Louhi,  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Towne  Courier, 
East  Lansing,  information  officer  for  the 
East  Lansing  school  system  and  a  former 
United  Press  and  Chicago  Tribune  edito¬ 
rial  staffer  and  Nova  Muir  Green,  re¬ 
cently  with  the  Office  of  Medical  Educa¬ 
tion  at  Michigan  State  University  and  a 
former  teacher  at  Chicago  State  College. 
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WE’LL  SPOT  THE  TRENDS— YOU  BREAK  THE  NEWS! 

With  the  WDmen’s  Waar  Daily  Plus  W  News  and  Photo  Service... 


you  get  high  quality  fashion,  beauty  and  lifestyle 
news,  candid  photographs  and  sketches,  all  from 
WWD  and  W.  Take  advantage  of  our  28  news  bu¬ 
reaus  around  the  world  plus  our  staff  of  reporters, 
editors,  artists  and  photographers.  Attract  the  read¬ 
ers  who  want  the  latest  news  in  fashion,  beauty,  peo¬ 
ple,  places  and  entertainment — the  readers  who  lure 
retail  advertising  dollars.  Use  the  service  specifically 
designed  to  meet  your  newspaper’s  needs  while  stay¬ 
ing  within  your  newspaper’s  budget. 


These  services  are  available  for  you; 

•  The  right  to  reprint  the  entire  editorial  content  of  WWD 
and  W. 

•  The  weekly  black-and-white  photo  package,  filled  with 
high -interest  level,  people-oriented  news  and  features,  in¬ 
cluding  these  columns  from  WWD  and  W; 

“Eye”  •  “They  Told  W”  •  “Arts  &  People” 

•  The  W  transparency  package,  available  every  other  week. 

•  “From  Where  1  Sit,”  Samuel  Feinberg's  thrice-weekly 
column,  investigates  what  makes  people  tick  in  both  their 
professional  and  private  lives. 


Build  Readership  by  Breaking  the  Trendsetting  News. 

For  more  information,  call  Katherine  Mountain,  Fairchild  Syndication  Service  at  (212)  741-4315. 

Fairchild  Syndication  Service — a  division  of 

CAPITAL  CITIES  COMMUNICATIONS,  INC. 


Marketing  newspapers 
for  national  ads 


By  Daniel  R.  Fineberg 

Media  Director 

Batz-Hodgson-Neuwoehner  Inc. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Let’s  look  at  the  four  “P’s”  of  market¬ 
ing:  Product,  Pricing,  Packaging,  and 
Promotion.  Taking  each  element  indi¬ 
vidually,  let’s  look  at  your  national  mar¬ 
keting  effort. 

When  we  talk  of  a  national  marketing 
effort,  we  talk  of  the  total  industry,  not 
individual  papers.  We  are  talking  about 
the  advertising  volume  that  is  not  placed 
directly  by  a  local  firm,  but  which  comes 
from  an  agency,  or  from  a  firm  located  in 
a  community  remote  from  your  own. 

The  first  marketing  “P”  is  for  Product, 
that  combination  of  information  com¬ 
piled  by  editors,  and  publishers  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  community  service.  But  re¬ 
member  that  definition  just  quoted,  “the 
total  industry”. 

Too  often,  you  as  members  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  devalue  your  own  medium  by 
negative  selling,  under  the  guise  of  com¬ 
petitive  selling. 

With  the  growth  of  the  “throw-away”. 
I’ve  noticed  a  significant  increase  in  the 
negative  selling  practices  of  the  news¬ 
paper  medium,  particularly  outside  the 
giant  markets.  Let  rne  remind  you  that 
“shoppers”  are  a  form  of  the  local 
newspaper.  Many  of  you  are  recognizing 
this  and  have  entered  the  “controlled 
circulation”  business.  Notice  how  “con¬ 
trolled  circulation”  sounds  legitimate 
and  upright,  while  “shopper”  and 
“throw-away”  have  nasty  intonations. 
Controlled  circulation,  shoppers, 
throw-aways,  whatever  you  call  them, 
they  are  a  part  of  the  industry.  Your  ef¬ 
forts  should  be  to  get  all  newspapers  to 
adhere  to  a  level  of  professional  stan¬ 
dards  as  strong  as  your  own. 

The  second  marketing  P  stands  for 
Pricing.  And  that  means  the  rate  card. 
Rates  are  a  primary  concern  to  national 
advertisers.  A  single  rate  system  is  a 
must.  There  is  no  justification  that  1 
know  of  for  a  differential  between  local 
and  national  rates. 

If  1  were  to  try  to  relate  to  you  the 
number  of  stories  about  newspaper  being 
dropped  from  a  plan  because  it  is  too 
expensive,  you’d  have  a  difficult  time 
understanding  it,  until  you  put  all  of  the 
line  rates  together. 

Another  area  of  rates  of  great  concern 
to  us  is  the  “quoted  rate”,  or  as  1  call  it. 


(Excerpted  from  a  presentation  Daniel  R. 
Fineberg  gave  at  the  National  Newspaper 
Association  annual  meeting  in  Houston, 
Tex.  on  October  27.) 


the  “rubber  rate  card”.  Fortunately  the 
problem  is  not,  to  my  knowledge,  wide¬ 
spread,  but  there  is  enough  of  it  to  be  a 
problem.  Part  of  my  job  is  to  make  sure 
that  I  get  the  best  available  deal  for  my 
clients.  That  includes  rates,  and  as  much 
as  I  hate  to.  I’ll  try  to  talk  anyone  who 
might  deal  into  negotiating. 

I  don’t  mean  the  situation  we’ve  had 
with  Union  Electric,  where  we  run  a  reg¬ 
ular  schedule  pattern,  but  because  of 
flukes  of  the  calendar,  we  fluctuate  be¬ 
tween  200  inches  and  300  inches  per 
month.  Several  papers  have  monthly 
volume  discounts,  our  rate  would  look 
like  a  roller  coaster,  up  and  down.  Our 
computer  doesn’t  like  that,  so  we’ve 
negotiated  with  some  papers,  and  we 
now  have  a  uniform  annual  rate.  In  most 
cases  we  compromise  between  the  200 
and  300  inch  rate.  Fine,  the  rate  card 
integrity  is  maintained,  and  our  compu¬ 
ter  problem  is  solved. 

But  what  about  that  one  exception 
who  will  deal  with  me,  to  get  one  piece  of 
business.  1  remember  that  deal  when 
another  client  is  buying,  and  I  make  sure 
that  I  get  it  again.  More  embarrassing  is 
the  case  where  the  paper  quotes  me  one 
rate,  and  tells  the  client  he  can  get  him  a 
lower  one,  sometimes  even  suggesting 
the  agency  and/or  representative  be  cut 
out. 

The  quoted  rate  is  most  devastating. 
More  than  once  I’ve  been  caught  using  a 
“valid”  rate  based  on  my  experience, 
only  to  have  a  client  produce  information 
that  a  local  dealer  or  outlet  can  “better 
my  deal”.  A  deal  made  with  an  adver¬ 
tiser,  local  outlet  or  his  agency  can  be 
embarrassing  when  there’s  a  change  of 
agencies.  More  than  once  a  client  has 
told  me  that  he’s  got  a  deal  which  his 
previous  agency  or  he  himself  had  been 
given.  I  had  such  an  experience  yester¬ 
day,  and  it  didn’t  make  me  look  too 
smart. 

“P”  for  Packaging  is  the  third  market¬ 
ing  “P”.  The  product  you  are  marketing, 
when  you  talk  to  me,  is  space.  Plain 
white  paper,  with  some  ink  availability. 
You  package  it  by  the  column,  or  column 
inch,  or  column  line.  And  therein  lies  the 
problem.  1  know  what  an  inch  is,  and  1 
know  what  a  line  is,  but  what  the  hell  is  a 
column? 

The  National  Directory  of  Weekly 
Newspapers  lists  thousands  of  papers. 
According  to  that  reference,  there  are, 
by  my  count  a  total  of  34  different  pack¬ 
ages  or  column  widths,  ranging  from 
eight  picas  in  width  to  21  Vi  picas.  The 
directory  definition  is  to  the  nearest 
quarter  pica,  and  does  not  include  al¬ 


lowance  for  column  separation. 

Standard  Rate  and  Data,  for  daily 
newspapers  lists  about  1700  newspapers, 
and  gives  column  width  and  column  sep¬ 
arations  using  picas  and  points.  There 
are  three  hundred  four  different  defini¬ 
tions  of  column  widths  in  the  front  of  the 
current  SRDS.  Three  hundred  four 
packages.  I  repeat  three  hundred  four. 
The  range  is  from  8  to  15  picas,  with 
separations  of  one  point  to  24  points. 
Listed  papers  are  four  to  ten  columns 
wide. 

The  marketing  problem  is  that  your 
package  has  no  uniform  definition,  and 
the  variety  is  just  too  great  to  cope  with. 

I  recognize  that  there  are  historical 
reasons  for  the  variations.  But  that 
doesn’t  make  it  easier  for  me  to  sell 
newspaper  to  my  account  executives, 
creative  staff  or  clients.  There  are  prob¬ 
lems  for  everybody,  which  have  to  be 
recognized  and  overcome. 

Thus,  the  problems  are  twofold.  First, 
there  is  a  confusion  factor  of  major  mag¬ 
nitude,  caused  by  the  variances  in  col¬ 
umn  widths  and  the  language  involved  in 
picas,  points,  etc.  The  second  problem, 
for  those  of  us  willing  and  able  to  get  by 
the  confusion  is  the  added  work.  Work 
takes  time,  and  in  our  business,  as  in 
yours,  time  is  money.  Thus  it  costs  an 
agency  “out  of  pocket”  money  to  place  a 
newspaper  schedule. 

The  point  is  this:  newspapers  are  not  a 
neat,  easy  package  to  buy.  Sometimes  it 
seems  as  though  the  medium  is  conspir¬ 
ing  to  keep  the  national  advertiser  out. 
But  there  is  progress,  too.  And  I  would 
strongly  urge  that  the  second  portion  of 
your  marketing  plan  be  a  concerted  ef¬ 
fort  to  eliminate  the  column  width  differ¬ 
entials.  The  Advertising  Dimensions 
Standards,  as  recommended  by  the  4-A’s 
and  the  ANPA  are  a  good  start.  Every 
paper  should  subscribe  to  one  of  the 
standard  column  and  separation  widths 
of  the  ADS  program. 

“P”  for  promotion  is  the  fourth  and 
final  marketing  point.  I’d  like  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  one  single  phase  of  the  promo¬ 
tional  efforts  of  the  newspapers — 
geographical  coverage. 

Historically,  we  can  go  back  to  the 
days  when  newspapers  could  define  their 
marketing  area  as  the  Retail  Trading 
Zone.  Each  newspaper  was  able  to  proud¬ 
ly  promote  his  coverage  area  with  as¬ 
surances  of  his  own  particular  benefits, 
because,  in  reality,  the  newspaper  de¬ 
fined  the  marketing  area,  to  coincide 
with  his  coverage. 

Then  the  coming  of  age  of  the  broad¬ 
cast  media,  and  the  growth  of  the  census 
data  and  acceptability  of  the  Standard 
Metropolitan  Statistical  Area,  or  Metro 
Area  started  marketers  analyzing  geog¬ 
raphy  different.  Years  later,  newspapers 
finally  started  reporting  coverage  by 
Metropolitan  Area. 

However,  now  the  “in”  geographical 
(Continued  on  page  66) 
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The  exact  figure  is  20,322,743, 
in  118  newspapers ,  effective  january  1. 
That's  more  U.  S.  circulation  than  Reader's 
Digest.  More  U.  S.  circulation  than  TV  Guide. 
In  fact,  more  U.  S.  circulation  than  any 
other  nationally-edited  magazine 
in  publishing  history. 


parade 


It  wouldn’t  be  Sunday  without  a  Parade 


Bill  Murphy  and  the  bridge  jumper 


By  H.  L.  Stevenson 

For  Bill  Murphy,  who  moved  from 
Boston  to  this  land  of  breathtaking  beau¬ 
ty  to  practice  his  craft,  the  hours  since 
8:35  a.m.,  Monday,  August  15,  have 
been  a  nightmare. 

Murphy  is  a  photographer  and  a  good 
one.  He  has  seen  joy  and  tears  and  jubi¬ 
lation  and  heartbreak.  He  has  seen 
death,  too,  but  nothing  had  prepared  him 
for  what  happened  on  that  August  morn¬ 
ing  as  he  drove  to  work  at  the  Oregon 
Journal,  the  afternoon  daily  here. 

His  route  from  Vancouver,  Wash., 
just  across  the  Columbia  River,  takes 
him  over  the  only  bridge  linking  that  city 
with  Portland.  Just  as  he  rolled  onto  the 
span,  he  spotted  the  car  that  had  stopped 
halfway  across.  The  brownish  water 
swirls  nearly  100  feet  below,  on  its  way 
to  the  Pacific. 

“1  thought  it  was  a  breakdown,  but 
when  I  got  next  to  the  car  I  saw  a  man 
standing  on  the  outside  of  the  railing  and 
a  woman  was  holding  onto  his  arm, 
screaming  and  pleading  with  him,”  Mur¬ 
phy  said  later. 

A  jumper.  Murphy  had  seen  them  be¬ 
fore  on  buildings  in  Boston  where  he 
worked  for  the  old  Boston  Herald- 
Traveler  before  coming  west.  This  one 
was  different,  but  Murphy  didn’t  realize 
it  when  he  pulled  over  and  stopped. 

He  got  out  of  his  car  and  walked 
slowly  toward  the  man  struggling  with 
the  woman.  His  camera  was  slung  over 
his  shoulder  because  that  is  where  most 
photographers  carry  the  instrument  of 
their  profession. 

“1  put  it  behind  me  so  the  guy  couldn’t 
see  it.  I  felt  foolish  having  it,  but  didn’t 
want  to  go  back  to  the  car,”  he  said. 

“At  first  they  didn’t  notice  me.  The 
man  was  in  his  mid-40s.  I’d  guess,  a 
husky  guy.  His  wife  was  trying  to  hold 
onto  his  arm.  She  was  still  screaming  and 
pleading  with  him.” 

Murphy  had  seen  suicide  prevention 
experts  in  action  in  Boston. 

“1  tried  to  remember  how  they  dealt 
with  jumpers.  One  thing  was  for  certain. 

1  didn’t  want  to  try  to  rush  the  guy  be¬ 
cause  1  thought  he’d  jump  for  sure,”  he 
said. 

“I  got  within  10  feet  when  he  noticed 
me.  1  started  talking.  ‘That’s  not  the  right 
thing  to  do,  pal,’  I  said.  ‘Come  over  here 
and  we’ll  talk  about  it.’  ” 

The  jumper  stared  at  Murphy  but 
never  answered. 

Cars  crossing  the  drab  green  1-5  bridge 
slowed.  But  none  stopped.  A  youngster 
on  a  bicycle  pedaled  by,  seemingly  ob¬ 
livious  to  the  drama. 

“Nobody  stopped.  I  really  got  angry. 
It  was  like  1  was  back  in  Boston  where 

(H.  L.  Stevenson  is  editor-in-chief  of 
United  Press  International.) 
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nobody  cared.  1  wanted  a  picture  of 
people  just  going  by  and  not  stopping,” 
Murphy  said. 

He  swung  his  camera  up  for  a  quick 
shot  of  the  man  and  woman  struggling 
and  the  moving  traffic  including  the 
bicyclist. 

Then  a  van  stopped  and  a  young 
woman  looked  out. 

“Get  the  state  police,”  Murphy 
screamed.  “They’re  at  the  end  of  the 
bridge.” 

The  woman  jerked  her  head  away  and 
drove  on. 

Murphy  remembered  something  else 
from  Boston.  He  yelled  at  the  jumper: 
“Hey,  you  coward,  that’s  a  coward’s 
way  out.  Come  on  back  here,  you 
coward.” 

“Sometimes  a  jumper  would  come 
back  and  take  a  poke  at  the  guy  who 
yelled  something  like  that  at  him.  It 
wasn’t  working.  He  leaned  out  and  was 
gone.” 

Murphy  got  a  picture  of  the  man  falling 
away  from  the  bridge.  He  shot  five 
frames  in  all,  not  very  many  in  this  day  of 
high-speed,  motorized  cameras. 

He  glanced  back  and  saw  the  young 
woman  who  was  in  the  van,  standing  50 
feet  away,  watching  the  suicide.  The  en¬ 
tire  episode  had  taken  only  10  minutes. 

By  that  afternoon,  Murphy’s  pictures 
were  in  print  in  Portland  and  the  angry 
calls  started.  Then  came  the  letters.  UPI 
moved  his  two  pictures  and  we,  too, 
started  receiving  letters. 

“Don’t  the  ethics  of  journalism  insist 
that  preservation  of  human  life  comes 
first,  news  second?”  asked  a  woman  in 
Philadelphia. 

“He  let  a  man  die  for  the  sake  of  a 
good  photograph,”  wrote  a  New  Yorker. 

Bill  Murphy  went  home  that  night,  and 


the  next  and  the  next,  and  chain-smoked 
and  stayed  awake.  His  wife  received 
abusive  telephone  calls. 

“I  wished  I  could  have  moved  like 
lightning  that  last  10  feet  and  had  a  grip 
like  a  bear.  I  wondered  if  I  should  have 
rushed  him  anyway.  If  he  had  jumped, 
which  he  probably  would  have,  I  would 
have  known  for  the  rest  of  my  life  that  I 
had  done  the  wrong  thing,”  he  said. 

The  letter  writers  thought  Murphy 
could  have  done  more  to  save  the  man 
who  hit  the  water,  bobbed  to  the  top, 
then  forced  himself  under  and  drowned. 
Murphy  watched  in  horror  as  the  current 
carried  him  away. 

The  letters  and  abusive  calls  have 
stopped  now.  Bill  Murphy  is  still  trou¬ 
bled.  He  talks  about  it  in  a  low  voice. 
“Why  didn’t  someone  else  stop?”  he 
asks.  “I  don’t  know  what  1  could  have 
done  differently.  I  am  a  photographer 
and  I  did  what  I  have  been  trained  to  do. 
I  did  all  I  could  do.” 

Donald  Sterling  Jr.,  the  editor  of  the 
Oregon  Journal,  agonized  with  the 
photographer  and  expresses  confidence 
that  he  did  all  he  could  do. 

“I  doubt  that  anyone  can  be  certain  in 
his  heart  what  he  would  have  done  dif¬ 
ferently,”  Sterling  wrote  a  week  after  the 
tragedy  on  the  green  bridge. 

Correction 

The  Chicago  based  Tribune  Company, 
not  the  Chicago  Tribune  Company  (as 
was  reported  in  E&P,  Oct.  29),  has 
agreed  to  buy  Peninsula  Newspapers, 
Inc.  The  Chicago  Tribune  is  a  subsidiary 
of  the  Tribune  Company.  The  report  also 
failed  to  mention  that  Lee  Keller  is  han¬ 
dling  the  transaction  for  Penninsula 
Newspapers  Inc. 
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Introducing 
the  new  Harris 2530^ 
Four  powerful  systems 
for  al  newspapers. 


Now  your  newspaper  can  obtain  all  of 
the  advanced  features  that  Harris  has  made 
famous  in  pre-press  automation  of  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  world. 

The  Harris  2530  is  a  series  of  new  systems 
that  brings  the  most  advanced  capabilities 
ever  to  every  size  and  type  of  newspaper,  at 
up  to  40%  less  cost  than  other  Harris 
systems. 

The  Harris  2530  series  has  four  features 
unique  in  the  newspaper  industry; 

•  Total  ''fail-safe"  operation,  through  a 
hierarchy  of  copy  protection  techniques 
that  provide  back-up  for  every  part  of 
your  system; 

•  Massive  editorial  copy  management 
and  control  functions,  using  the  power¬ 
ful  Harris  1700  series  terminals  and 
HNS/2  software  systems; 

•  Huge  data  bases,  up  to  six  times  larger 
than  those  available  on  competitive 
copy  processing  systems,- 

•  Enormous  capacity:  to  add  wire  lines, 
low-cost  reporter  and  bureau  terminals, 
advanced  classified  systems,  and  up  to 
dozens  of  other  devices  such  as  OCR, 
printer,  typesetter,  display  ad,  and 
other  input/output  units; 

The  Harris  2530  series  consists  of  Models 
2531,  2532,  2533  and  2534  copy  processors. 
Regardless  of  your  newspaper's  size,  your 
editors,  reporters,  production  staff,  classified 
department,  circulation  group  and  manage¬ 


ment  staff  get  all  of  the  capabilities  they 
need  right  away. 

The  Harris  2530  systems,  after  initial 
shipments  in  January  1978,  will  be  deliver¬ 
able  within  60  days. 

Whether  you  need  a  small  four-terminal 
copy  processor,  or  a  large  system,  look  at 
the  Harris  2530. 

It's  what  all  copy  processing  systems 
want  to  become. 


"Cold  Spare"  Processor 


Four  Wire  Lines 


Two  Typeseller  Interlaces 

YA 


Two  OC  R 
Interlaces 


<n.T  *WT 

Four  Series  1*^00  Editing  and  C'lassified  Terminals 


Typical  configuration  of  a  small  Harris  2531  copy  process¬ 
ing  system. 


COMMUNICATIONS  AND 
INFORMATION  HANDLING 


Harris  Corporation,  Composition  Systems  Division,  505  Rodes  Boulevard,  Melbourne,  Florida  32935, 305/259-2900 
European  Headquarters:  145  Famham  Road,  Slough,  Berks,  England  Telephone:  Slough  34666 


Free  papers 

(Continued  from  page  20) 


against  “cross  ownership”  of  local 
media  applies  only  to  newspaper-broad- 
casting  combinations.  However,  it  un¬ 
derscores  the  broader  principle,  as  Chief 
Judge  David  L.  Baselon  noted,  that  “di¬ 
versification  of  media  sources  is  of  cent¬ 
ral  importance” — ^for  a  free  society  as 
well  as  for  the  free  enterprise  system. 
With  daily  newspapers  enjoying  a 
monopoly  position  in  nearly  all  major 
merkets,  the  independent  free  paper  has 
become  the  only  challenger  to  this  domi¬ 
nance  in  the  print  field.  To  tolerate  (nay, 
encourage,  as  the  industry  is  now  doing) 
the  entry  of  daily  newspapers  into  the 
shopper  field  is  the  same  as  if  they  were 
allowed  to  start  their  own  radio  and  tv 
stations.  Even  more  so,  because  free  pa¬ 
pers  are  a  more  direct  competitor. 
Weekly  markets  are  different.  When  a 
paid  weekly  starts  a  shopper  against  a 
free  weekly,  it’s  pretty  much  a  fair  fight. 

Not  so  with  dailies.  Already  dominant, 
with  all-week  operation,  prestige,  and 
strong  financing,  the  daily  can  use  its 
own  shopper  (or  other  forms  of  T.M.C.) 
as  a  lethal  weapon  against  the  indepen¬ 
dent  free  paper.  Now  come  the  news¬ 
paper  chains,  gobbling  up  home-owned 
dailies  and  feeding  their  expansion  on  a 
ravenous  appetite  for  ever-rising  profits 
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Represented  by  Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  Inc. 


which  can  reach’  desired  heights  only  if 
unopposed  by  any  other  print  medium. 
Their  power  to  squelch  competition  is 
infinitely  greater,  and  they  have  shown 
they  are  quicker  to  use  it. 

Standing  in  the  path  to  local  print 
monopoly  is  the  free  paper,  the  only  kind 
of  paper  that  can  provide  direct  competi¬ 
tion.  Both  paid  and  free  papers  can,  and 
should,  compete  on  every  other  basis. 
But  when  a  daily  starts  its  own  shopper, 
it  crosses  the  line  into  predatory  compe¬ 
tition,  because  it  strikes  at  the  foundation 
of  competition  itself.  It  is  doing  the  same 
thing  as  if  it  started  its  own  radio  or  tv 
station  in  its  own  market.  When  all  is 
said  and  done,  free  circulation  is  the  only 
competitive  base,  the  only  inherent  ad¬ 
vantage  an  independent  free  paper  has. 
As  a  general  principle,  therefore,  daily 
newspapers  have  no  business  in  the 
shopper  business.  Some  exceptions  are 
possible,  but  in  all  cases,  there  is  pre¬ 
sumption  of  anti-competitive  behavior 
and  intent  to  monopolize.  In  the  words  of 
a  southern  daily  newspaper  publisher, 
quoted  recently  in  Editor  &  Publisher, 
“My  advice  to  any  daily  publisher  who 
does  not  have  shopper  competition  is  to 
begin  your  own  shopper  .  .  .  before 
somebody  else  tries  to  horn  in  on  your 
market.”  The  weight  of  evidence  points 
to  the  probability  that  a  daily  starts  a 
shopper  only  to  avert  or  suppress  com¬ 
petition.  As  such,  it  is  an  economically 
immoral  act.  Legal  enforcement  is  want¬ 
ing,  but  the  principle  is  clear. 

When  independent  free  papers  are  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  trade,  they  are  only  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  the  “problem”  (or  a  “dis¬ 
ease”).  Naturally,  anyone  in  business 
takes  a  jaundiced  view  of  his  com¬ 
petitors,  imagining  that  the  worst  are  de¬ 
scended  from  a  long  line  of  bachelors. 
Free  papers  are  the  worst — in  the  eyes  of 
traditional  newspapering.  They  are  a  sub¬ 
human  species,  nonentities,  to  be  dealt 
with  severely,  not  deserving  of  respect 
or  rights  or  protection. 

While  those  of  us  from  the  lower  re- 
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gions  admit  to  a  few  shortcomings  in  the 
role  of  free  papers,  we  believe  they  de¬ 
serve  a  place  in  the  scheme  of  free  enter¬ 
prise.  We  are  not  the  same  as  a  daily 
newspaper,  nor  do  we  enjoy  the  same 
privileges.  We  believe  that  independent 
free  papers  deserve  their  own  sphere  of 
operation,  fully  involved  in  the  competi¬ 
tive  process  but  secured  from  direct  at¬ 
tack  by  large  and  powerful  dailies.  When 
allowed  to  grow  and  mature,  free  news¬ 
papers,  in  particular,  are  positive  con¬ 
tributors  to  community  vitality,  as  wit¬ 
nessed  by  papers  in  such  disparate 
localities  as  Hackettstown,  N.J.,  Jenni- 
son,  Minn.,  and  Salem,  Ore. — to  name 
only  three. 

Daily  newspapers  have  so  many  other 
alternatives  from  which  to  fashion  im¬ 
provements  and  strength — as  many  of 
the  better  ones  are  now  doing.  Success  is 
already  appearing  in  many  cases,  and 
more  research  will  point  out  ways  of 
further  growth  and  development.  Pursu¬ 
ing  these  directions  will  also  diminish  the 
danger  of  legal  challenge  without  depart¬ 
ing  from  the  time-honored  stance  of  es¬ 
pousing  the  inherent  value  paid  circula¬ 
tion.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  daily 
starts  its  own  shopper — regardless  of  its 
specific  effects — it  violates  its  own  tradi¬ 
tion  as  well  as  the  principle  of  media 
diversity.  When  it  assumes  the  weapon 
of  saturation  coverage,  it  wields  the 
power  to  stifle  or  destroy  its  only  direct 
competitor. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  free  papers  do  not 
consider  that  they  are  part  of  the  prob¬ 
lem;  they  think  they  are  part  of  the 
solution — for  those  who  believe  in  com¬ 
petition.  Typically,  they  are  small,  local 
businesses.  As  independents,  they  are 
the  yeast  of  the  free  enterprise  system. 

PEN  releases  report 
on  repression 

PEN,  the  international  writers’  or¬ 
ganization,  has  released  a  report  listing 
606  writers,  editors  and  journalists  who 
are  imprisoned  or  persecuted  in  55  coun¬ 
tries  throughout  the  world. 

The  list  is  headed  by  Argentina,  where 
119  writers  have  been  allegedly  sub¬ 
jected  to  government  repression.  The 
Soviet  Union  is  second,  with  78,  and 
Chile  third,  with  57. 

Included  in  the  report  is  the  U.S.  gov¬ 
ernment  obscenity  actions  against  Larry 
Flunt,  publisher  of  Hustler,  and  A1 
Goldstein,  publisher  of  Screw. 

PEN  plans  to  ask  President  Carter  and 
other  government  officials  to  use  their 
influence  to  alleviate  repressive  condi¬ 
tions  in  countries  with  which  the  U.S. 
does  substantial  business. 

The  report  will  also  be  circulated 
among  U.N.  officials  and  Americans 
overseeing  the  Helsinki  Treaty  on  inter¬ 
national  human  rights. 
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Ask  The  St.  Paul. 

We Ve  been  concerned  with  this  subjea 
for  a  long  time. 

Reason?  We  don’t  like  high  insurance 
rates  any  more  than  the  public  does.  And  we 
think  an  informed  public  is  the  best  way  to 
effea  change  for  the  better. 

So  we’re  using  a  series  of  ads  and  the 
offer  of  a  consumer  booklet  to  tell  the  public, 
as  fully  and  objeaively  as  we  know  how,  the 
causes  of  high  insurance  rates.  And  the  pros 
and  cons  of  possible  cures. 

If  you’re  assigned  to  report  on  this 
subjea.  The  St.  Paul  is  a  good  source  for  key 
information. 

Feel  free  to  tap  us.  Just  call  Dave 
McDonell  at  612-221-7024.  If  we  don’t  have 
what  you  need,  we’ll  steer  you  to  a  source 
who  does. 

I  We  want  the  public  to  know. 


Properly  &  Liability 
Insurance 


Serving  you  through  Independent  Agents.  St.  Paul  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Company/ St.  Paul  Mercury  Insurance  Company/The  St.  Paul  Insurance  Company/ 
St.  Paul  Guardian  Insurance  Company/The  St.  Paul  Insurance  Company  of  Illinois;  Property  and  Liability  Affiliates  of  The  St.  Paul  Companies  Inc.  Saint  Paul,  Minnesota  33102. 


Now  we’re  delivering 
your  daily  paper 

90%  on-time. 


Here’s  how  we’ve  improved 
the  Canadian  connection 
to  meet  your  needs ’round-the-clock 


When  you  contract  for  newsprint, 
you  want  it  there  at  a  certain  time . . . 
for  certain. 

Let’s  face  it,  that  hasn’t  always  been 
the  case  where  Canada’s  concerned. 

But  this  year  we’re  going  all  out  to 
turn  that  into  ancient  history.  And  we’re 
succeeding! 

To  Washington  and  beyond! 

CN,  Canada’s  largest  rail/road 
network,  has  teamed  up  with  our  U.S. 
neighbors  to  provide  superior  across- 
the-border  service  to  the  East  Coast 
newsprint  industry. 

Every  morning  our  special  train, 
the  “Washingtonian”,  leaves  Montreal 
with  your  newsprint  orders. 

Two  days  later  it’s  in  Washington, 
providing  fast  delivery  all  along  the 
line— to  New  York,  Baltimore,  and  even 
further  south  via  connecting  railroads. 

You  can  count  on  it.  Better  equipment 
(our  high-volume  boxcars  with  the  plug- 
type  easy-moving  yellow  doors). 
Competitive  rates.  Competitive  transit 
times. 

For  instance,  all  carloads  routed  on 
the  “Washingtonian”  are  blocked 
together  for  through  movement  and 
automatically  go  the  fast  freight  route. 
With  smoother  handling,  minimum 
switching  and  humping,  reduced  car 
cycles. 


Return  with  us. 

We  want  your  business  either  way. 
Going  or  coming.  Weather  or  not. 

Now  you  can  get  extra  capacity  plus 
dependability.  No  question  about  it— 
we’re  the  most  efficient  rail  service 
available  in  either  direction.  And  that 
covers  a  lot  of  ground! 

Ask  your  CN  or  CV  Sales 
Representative  for  a  copy  of  our 
Montreal-Wash  ington  fast-freight 
service  brochure. 

Or  contact:  J.  M.  Provost, 

National  Manager— Forest  Products, 
Canadian  National  Railways, 

P.O.  Box  8100,  Montreal,  Quebec, 
Canada  H3C3N4. 


■  fV  I  Distribution 

Systems 

If  there’s  a  better  way,  we’ll  find  it. 


Harvard  donates  $100,000 
for  Nieman  home 


Harvard  University  is  committing 
$100,000  of  the  late  Walter  Lippmann’s 
bequest  to  the  university  as  the  basis  of  a 
Walter  Lippmann  Memorial  Fund  to 
provide  and  endow  new  headquarters  for 
the  Nieman  Foundation. 

The  announcement  states  that  since  it 
was  Lippmann's  advice  that  helped 
create  the  Nieman  Fellowships  in  1937,  it 
is  appropriate  that  the  program  be  lodged 
in  a  permanently  endowed  structure  to 
be  called  “Walter  Lippmann  House.” 

Harvard  has  made  available  to  the 
Foundation  a  Cambridge  landmark,  a 
1836  house  with  gardens,  a  brief  walk 
from  Harvard  Yard  at  One  Francis  Av¬ 
enue. 

President  Bok  of  Harvard  stipulated 
that  the  Harvard-Lippmann  grant  be 
matched  by  non- Harvard  funds,  while 
Harvard’s  grant  of  $100,000  will  be  used 
entirely  for  renovation  and  furnishing  of 
the  house,  the  Nieman  Foundation  needs 
an  additional,  separate  and  restricted 
Walter  Lippmann  Fund  of  $400,000  set 
aside  to  cover  future  rent,  utilities,  and 
upkeep  of  house  and  grounds. 


The  Nieman  endowment  itself  must  be 
reserved  for  the  central  purpose  of  the 
program  and  the  payment  of  stipends  to 
the  Fellows  (now  $3(X)  a  week). 

The  Walter  Lippmann  Memorial  Fund 
is  located  at  48  Trowbridge  Street,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.  02138. 


Ward  succeeds  Sease 

John  T.  Ward  will  succeed  Don  Har¬ 
mon  Sease  as  circulation  manager  of  the 
Asheville  Citizen-Times,  effective 

September  1,  Richard  B.  Wynne,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher,  has  announced. 
Sease,  36,  will  move  to  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  where  he  will  serve  as  circulation 
director  of  the  Montgomery  Advertiser 
and  Alabama  Journal.  Ward,  41 ,  served 
as  a  circulation  supervisor  of  the  Char¬ 
leston  News  and  Courier  and  the  Char¬ 
leston  Evening  Post  for  10  years.  In 
1972,  he  was  named  circulation  pro¬ 
motional  manager  for  the  Charleston 
newspapers  and  in  1976,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  circulation  manager  for 
the  Citizen-Times. 


Sta-Hi  NewsTrac 


This  nameplate  identifies  our  completely  automated  Sta-Hi 
bundle  distribution  system,  a  product  of  the  world’s  largest 
manufacturer  of  presses  and  newspaper  production  equip¬ 
ment  ...  a  single  source  supplier  of  pre-press,  pressroom 
and  mailroom  equipment  and  systems.  Graphic  Systems 
Division,  Sta-Hi  Mailroom  Products,  Rockwell  International, 
8  Capitol  Street,  Nashua,  N.  H.  03060.  Phone:  603/883-3311. 


Rockwell  International 

where  science  gets  ctown  to  business 


Oklahoma  oilman 
to  start  daily  paper 

Preston  Gaddis,  a  Bartlesville  Ok- 
lanoma  industrialist,  plans  to  start  pub¬ 
lishing  a  daily  newspaper  in  Bartlesville, 
Okla.,  within  two  to  four  months.  It  will 
be  called  the  Bartlesville  Morning 
American  and  will  be  in  competition  with 
the  Bartlesville  Examiner-Enterprise ,  an 
afternoon  daily  owned  by  the  Donrey 
Media,  he  said. 

Gaddis,  owner  of  Gaddis  Petroleum 
Co.  and  Gaco  Manufacturing  Co.,  holds 
several  patents  for  mechanical  inven- 
0  tions  used  in  oilfield  and  water  pollution 
projects. 

He  says  he  would  “attempt  to  be  fair 
'  in  dealing  with  news  items  and  keep 
'  editorial  opinion  on  the  editorial  page.” 
Gaddis  also  stated  he  is  equipping  his 
plant  with  advanced  equipment  in  a 
’  ,  downtown  Bartlesville  building  which  he 
’  owns. 

Temporary  location  of  the  projected 

*  newspaper  is  at  203  Osage,  Bartlesville, 
Okla.  74003.  Gaddis’  only  employe  to 
date  is  Margaret  Teague,  who  told  E&P 

^  she  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Missouri  School  of  Journalism  with 

*  about  50  years  of  practical  newspaper 
experience  behind  her,  having  worked  at 

^  the  Kansas  City  Star,  the  Tulsa  Tribune 
and  the  Bartlesville  Examiner  Enterprise 
in  various  writing  and  editorial 
capacities. 

Teague  told  E&P  that  Gaddis  has  said 
he  will  hire  10  to  a  dozen  editorial 
employes  in  the  coming  few  months. 

Gaddis  has  cited  a  need  for  “a  news¬ 
paper  that  tells  both  sides  of  the 
issue” — and  he  says  he  has  a  desire  “to 
make  some  money”  with  his  newspaper. 

Gaddis  is  basing  his  bid  for  newspaper 
success  in  what  Oklahomans  consider  a 
competitive  field  because  of  responses 
he  has  received  from  questionaires  sent 
out  in  the  Bartlesville  area  recently. 
Many  hundreds  of  residents  responded, 
he  said,  indicating  in  detail  their  support 
of  his  journalistic  philosophy. 

This  goal  has  been  stated,  according  to 
Gaddis:  “This  newspaper  will  present 
local  coverage  of  the  greatest  interest  in 
a  professional,  unbiased  and  objective 
manner,  will  inform  all  the  people  of  both 
sides  of  every  important  issue,  will  ad¬ 
vance  every  worthwhile  project  under¬ 
taken  by  our  citizens,  and  will  give  a  wide 
ranging,  true  picture  of  what  goes  on 
around  us.” 

Gaddis  says  his  dream  to  own  a  news¬ 
paper  is  not  new.  He  recalls  days  as  a 
youth  spent  at  his  family  home  in  Estes 
Park,  Colo.,  when  J.  N.  “Ding”  Darling, 
a  political  cartoonist,  and  William  Allen 
White,  the  Emporia , (Kan.)  Gazette 
editor,  and  his  family  would  swap  stories 
of  newspaper  experiences.  This  last 
couple  of  years  Gaddis  has  been  re¬ 
searching  newspaper  operations.  He  has 
J  lived  in  Bartlesville  since  his  youth. 
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But  it  can  sawe  you 
afortune 

in  newsprint  waste 


You  may  be  wasting  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
each  year  on  newsprint. 

How  do  you  find  out? 

Ask  for  our  free  Newsprint  Waste  Calculator.  It  will 
show  you  how  your  present  system  compares  to  the 
NAPP  System.  Right  down  the  line.  In  terms  of  paper 
and  dollars. 

A  copy  may  be  obtained  for  your  company  by 
request  on  company  letterhead.  Write  today.  You 
could  start  saving  tomorrow. 

NAPP  Systems  (USA),  Inc.,  Marketing  Dept.,  360  S. 
Pacific,  P.O.  Box  246,  San  Marcos,  CA  92069. 

lUAPR 


"THEY  LAUGHED  when  I  sat  down  at  the  piano!"  John  Copies,  the  author  of 
that  famous  headline  sat  down  and  drew  loud  guffows  as  ad  industry  leaders 
celebrated  his  50th  anniversary  on  November  3  with  BBDO  and  the  publication 
of  his  forthcoming  biography,  "John  Copies:  ADMAN."  Laughing  from  left  to 
right  are:  Charlie  Brower,  former  BBDO  board  chairman;  Dr.  George  Gallup, 
chairman.  The  Gallup  Organization;  Bill  Bern  bach,  chairman,  executive  com¬ 
mittee,  Doyle  Dane  Bernbach;  David  Ogiivy,  creative  head.  International, 
Ogiivy  &  Mather  International  and  Harry  Payne,  former  BBDO  executive.  Their 
laughter  turned  to  amazement  when  they  discovered  that  Copies  still  can't  play 
a  note.  The  party  took  place  at  the  "21"  Club  in  New  York. 


Five-day  food  ad  plan 
keeps  chain  out  of  tv 

The  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau’s 
five  day  retail  food  ad  plan  is  off  to  a 
successful  start  in  San  Diego. 

Grant  Keefer,  the  bureau’s  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  retail  sales  on  the  West  Coast, 
has  been  calling  on  food  retailers  in 
Southern  California,  and  suggesting  that 
they  supplement  their  traditional  large 
space  usage  on  best  food  days,  with 
smaller  ads  (600  to  KXX)  lines)  on  the 
other  four  days  of  the  week. 

The  program  is  designed  to  divert  tele¬ 
vision  expenditures  by  supermarkets 
into  more  frequent  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing. 

Big  Bear  Markets,  with  25  stores  in  the 
San  Diego  market,  has  been  the  first 
chain  to  launch  an  advertising  campaign 
using  this  new  strategy. 

For  the  past  few  months.  Big  Bear  has 
been  running  600  line,  spot  color  ads 
twice  a  week  in  the  San  Diego  Union  and 
Tribune,  in  addition  to  the  chain’s  tradi¬ 
tional  double  truck  ads  that  run  on  the 
best  food  day  each  week. 

The  best  food  day  ads  run  in  the  Wed¬ 
nesday  evening  Tribune  or  the  Thursday 
morning  Union,  while  the  small  space 
Big  Bear  ads  usually  run  in  both  the 
Tribune  and  Union  on  Monday  and  Fri¬ 
day. 

The  non-best  food  day  concept  was 
sold  to  Big  Bear  at  the  headquarters  level 
by  Keefer,  according  to  Will  Fannin,  the 
Union  and  Tribune’s  food  ad  manager. 
Fannin  said  the  small  space  ads  have 
been  very  productive  for  Big  Bear  and 
the  success  has  kept  the  chain  from  going 
into  television. 

Media  buyer  named 

Wanda  K.  Horton  has  joined 
D’Arcy-MacManus  &  Masius,  St.  Louis, 
as  a  media  buyer  for  the  agency’s  Red 
Lobster  Restaurants  account.  She  comes 
to  DM&M/St.  Louis  from  Glenn,  Bozell 
&  Jacobs,  Dallas,  where  she  had  been 
buying  supervisor  for  a  number  of  ac¬ 
counts  including  Morton’s  Foods. 


Wrap-around  contains 
football  reports 

The  San  Angelo  (Tex.)  Standard- 
Times,  responding  to  market  research 
that  concluded  football  is  still  king  in 
West  Texas,  is  packaging  football  news 
in  a  canary  yellow  tabloid  that  wraps 
around  the  outside  of  the  regular  Satur¬ 
day  morning  edition. 

The  section  provides  stories  of  every 
major  Friday  night  high  school  football 
game  in  the  Standard-Times  circulation 
area  in  West  Texas,  which  is  about  the 
size  of  the  state  of  Ohio. 

A  typical  tabloid  has  45-50  high  school 


game  stories.  Game  of  the  Week  on  page 
2,  plus  all  the  scores  for  Texas.  It  also 
carries  preview  stories  on  Saturday  col¬ 
lege  football  and  Sunday  pro  football 
games. 

According  to  Jack  Cowan,  sports  • 
editor,  “Our  goal  was  to  give  the  most 
complete  regional  coverage  of  high 
school  football  possible.  It’s  a  lot  of 
work  to  pull  it  off  each  week  with  six  full 
time  staffers,  but  with  a  lot  of  hustle  and 
cooperation  with  production  and  circula¬ 
tion,  we’ve  been  able  to  do  it.’’ 

In  preliminary  stages,  there  was  dis¬ 
cussion  over  how  the  cover  would 
appear — tabloid  or  broadsheet.  The 
choice  was  to  go  broadsheet  for  better 
rack  display  with  a  line  at  the  side  telling 
the  reader,  “Pull  Out  Yellow  Sports  Sec¬ 
tion  For  More  of  the  Latest  News.’’ 

Another  concern  was  how  readers 
would  respond  to  the  sports  section 
being  wrapped  around  the  regular  edition 
of  the  paper.  A  “News  Inside’’  box  was 
added  to  the  “Football  Extra’’  cover  to 
indicate  to  readers  the  regular  news  sec¬ 
tion  was  inside. 

Reader  response  has  been  very  favor¬ 
able  and  there  has  been  a  gain  of  3%  in 
Saturday  sales  for  September  despite  a 
price  increase.  While  street  sales  are  up, 
there  is  some  inconsistency  from  week  to 
week.  One  factor  which  could  influence 
sales  may  be  a  tendency  for  street  sales 
to  go  up  when  the  home  team  wins. 


Presently  Providing  A/E  Services 
for 

THE  LEDGER 

Lakeland,  Florida 


LiOCKWOOD  GRBENE 

ENGINEERS, INC. 
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TODAY’S  RAILROADS  OET  MORE  MILES  TO  THE  GALLON. 


The  most  efficient  way  to  haul  the 
biggest  loads  long  distances  over 
land  is  by  rail.  Compared  to  other 
land  transportation,  railroads  can 
carry  more,  with  less  pollution  and 
greater  safety— and  they  burn 
much  less  fuel. 

If  the  economy  is  to  keep 
growing  in  these  energy-conscious 
times,  freight  must  move  in  the 


most  fuel-thrifty  way 


On  the  average,  railroads  pro¬ 
vide  over  3  times  as  much  freight 
service  per  gallon  of  fuel  as 
highway  trucks— a  fact  documented 
by  various  government  and  private 
studies. 

The  increasing  efficiency  of 
rail  operations  is  reducing  fuel 
usage  even  further. 

Consider:  A  modern  freight 


car  provides  60  percent  more 
transportation  than  one  did  15 
years  ago.  Why?  Greater  car  capac¬ 
ity  and  streamlined  handling.  Unit 
trains,  for  example,  carry  one 
product  to  one  destination  like  a 
conveyor  belt. They  contribute 
greatly  to  the  railroads’  fuel  superi¬ 
ority  over  trucks— and,  when  it 
comes  to  carrying  coal  and  other 


bulk  commodities,  unit  trains 


boast  a  healthy  edge  over  barges 


and  pipelines. 


An  important  by-product  of 


this  modern  rail  efficiency  is  extra 


capacity. Today’s  railroads  handle 


more,  with  fewer  than  half  the 


number  of  trains  used  during 


World  War  II.  Fuel  saving  capabili 


ties  of  the  railroads  are  available 


for  ever  bigger  jobs.  They’re  a  na 


tional  resource  that  need  never  be 


depleted. 


For  more  information  write  to 


Association  of  American  Railroads 


American  Railroads  Building 


Washington,  D.C.  20036 


tuday’s 

HyifLROADS, 
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"When  awarding 
damages  in  liability  cases, 
the  jury  is  cautioned  to 
be  fair  and  to  bear  in 
mind  that  money  does  not 
grow  on  trees.  It  must  be 
paid  through  insurance 
premiums  from  uninvolved 
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Too  bad  judges  caiA 
lead  Ibis  to  a  juiy 

In  a  small  Florida  town,  a  decorative  boulder  rests  on  the 
median  of  a  road.  A  man  with  three  drinks  in  him  and  no 


sleep  for  18  hours  smashes  his  car  headlong  into  it.  A  jury 
orders  the  town  to  pay  him  $4.7  million  in  damages'. 

A  truck  without  brake  lights  is  hit  from  behind.  For 


^'psychic  damages”  to  the  driver,  because  his  pride  was 
hurt  when  his  wife  had  to  work,  a  jury  awards  $480,000 
above  and  beyond  his  medical  bills  and  wage  losses. 

Then  there's  the  one...but  you  can  probably  provide 
the  next  example.  Most  of  us  know  hair-raising  stories  of 
windfaU  awards  won  in  court.^  Justified  claims  should  be 
compensated,  of  course.  Etna’s  point  is  that  it  is  time  to 
look  hard  at  what  windfall  awards  are  costing.’ 

What  can  we  do?  Several  things: 

We  can  stop  assessing  “liabihty”  where  there  really 
was  no  fault— and  express  our  sympathy  for  victims 
through  other  means. 

We  can  ask  juries  to  take  into  account  a  victim's  own 
responsibility  for  his  losses.  And  we  can  ui^e  that  awards 
realistically  reflect  the  actual  loss  suffered— that  they  be  a 
fair  compensation,  but  not  a  reward^ 

Insurers,  lawyers,  judges— each  of  us  shares  some 
blame  for  this  mess.  But  it  is  you,  the  public,  who  can  best 
begin  to  clean  it  up.  Don't  underestimate  your  own  in¬ 
fluence.  Use  it,  as  we  are  trying  to  use  ours. 


^tna 

wants  insurance  to  be  afifordable. 


’This  case  is  being  appealed  since  most  liability  cases  are  surance,  and  insurance  compa-  manufacturers,  doctors,  hospi- 
by  the  town.  In  addition  to  the  settled  out  of  court.  nies  spend  millions  more  defend-  tals,  and  others  who  are  targets 

court-awarded  damages,  two  2  ^  by-product  of  such  awards  ing  policyholders  against  law-  for  windfall  awards, 

other  defendants  (the  contractor  has  been  a  quantum  leap  in  the  suits.  The  direct  result  is  rising  ^  For  example,  it  would  help 
andthecounty)settledoutof court  number  of  personal  injury  and  premiums  for  automobile  and  if  juries  were  simply  required  to 
for  an  additional  $1.15  million,  property  damage  suits  filed.  A  other  liability  coverages.  The  ;>/-  take  into  account  payments  the 
This  illustrates  how  extravagant  1976  study  in  California  shows  direct  result  is  higher  prices  for  claimant  has  already  received 
jury-awarded  damages  set  a  Stan-  such  suits  increasing  at //re //me.s  goodsandservices  — prices  which  for  medical  bills  and  lost  wages, 
dard  for  extravagant  ont-o/-co((rt  the  rate  of  population  growth.  are  boosted  to  cover  the  sky-  Under  the  present  system,  these 
settlements  — the  real  problem.  ^  Most  awards  are  paid  by  in-  rocketing  insurance  premiums  of  bills  may  be  paid  all  over  again. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  by  contacting  Henry  L.  Savage,  Jr.,  Public  Relations,  /Etna  Life  &  Casualty, 
151  Farmington  Avenue,  Hartford,  CT.  06156, Telephone  (203)  273-6545. 


/l-'tna  I.ife  &  Casually. 
1.51  Farmington  Avenue. 
1  lartford.  C  T  06 1 .56 
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Idaho  judge  may 
not  put  newsman 
behind  bars 

By  Celeste  Huenergard 

On  October  31  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  declined  to  review  a  30-day  con¬ 
tempt  citation  against  Lewiston  (Idaho) 
Morning  Tribune  editor  James  E.  Shel- 
ledy  for  his  refusal  to  reveal  a  source  on 
a  narcotics  story  (E&P,  Nov.  5).  But  as 
of  November  10,  Shelledy  was  still  not 
behind  bars  and  had  the  impression  that 
District  Judge  Roy  Mosman  was  looking 
for  a  way  out. 

“The  whole  thing  is  in  a  very  bizarre 
stage  now,”  Shelledy  told  E&P.  “There 
has  been  no  formal  indication  of  when  I 
should  go  to  jail.  I  thought  maybe  by  the 
end  of  the  week  (Nov.  11)  I  would  be 
going  in.  But  the  judge  seems  very  reluc¬ 
tant  about  making  a  definite  move. 

“He’s  been  making  some  strange 
statements,  though — like  “confronta¬ 
tions  need  not  come  about.”  For  exam¬ 
ple,  he  said  in  an  interview  that  a  repor¬ 
ter  could  tell  his  superior  (publisher)  who 
his  source  was,  and  then  the  superior 
would  testify  that  there  was  a  source — 
without  revealing  his  name.  It’s  clear 
that  he’s  (Mosman)  starting  to  fish  for  a 
way  out.” 

Mosman  does  not  agree. 

“The  Supreme  Court  of  Idaho  says  we 
were  stayed  from  doing  anything  until  it 
had  been  decided  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,”  Mosman  pointed  out.  “1  just  got 
a  call  15  minutes  ago  (Nov.  9)  from  the 
clerk  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  saying 
that  he  had  mailed  me  a  copy  of  the  de¬ 
nial  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  and  a 
copy  of  the  stay  proceedings  of  the  Idaho 
Supreme  Court.  And  I  can’t  do  anything 
until  I  get  those  papers.” 

Mosman  did  say  that  he  and  others  had 
been  exploring  ways  to  avoid  a  direct 
free  press-fair  trial  confrontation,  but  in¬ 
dicated  that  Shelledy’s  “reporter- 
superior”  example  was  not  completely 
accurate. 

“What  was  said  was  that  there  are 
means  by  which  a  reporter  could  protect 
himself  from  this  type  of  confrontation,” 
said  Mosman.  “For  example,  he  could 
make  a  tape  recording  of  his  source’s 
statement,  or  have  a  witness.  With  a  tape 
recording,  the  source’s  statement  would 
be  disclosed  but  not  his  identity.  But  it’s 
not  up  to  me.  It’s  up  to  the  other  side  (the 
plaintiff)  to  be  satisfied.  The  whole  pur¬ 
pose  of  using  contempt  power  is  to 
coerce  somebody  to  go  along  with  the 
court.” 

Shelledy  said  that  he  had  offered  judge 
Mosman  another  alternative  during  the 
case’s  oral  arguments  in  1975. 

“My  source  gave  me  permission  and 
my  lawyer  suggested  that  we  go  into 
camera,  but  that  the  judge  should  be 


bound  not  to  reveal  anything  said  there. 
Mosman  dismissed  the  idea.  There  are  a 
lot  of  judges  in  the  state  who  privately 
say  “we  really  screwed  up”  in  this  situa¬ 
tion.  I  can  tell  you  that  the  heat’s  on  and 
he  faces  an  election  in  August.” 

Some  of  the  “heat”  has  been  coming 
from  morning  Tribune  readers  whose 
support  Shelledy  describes  as  “surpris¬ 
ing.” 

“Our  paper’s  pretty  hard  hitting,”  he 
said.  “1  guess  we  have  a  love-hate  rela¬ 
tionship  with  many  of  our  readers.  But 
we’ve  been  getting  a  lot  of  letters,  saying 
that  they’re  shocked  by  the  whole  thing. 
The  local  Baptist  church,  which  is  a 
pretty  conservative  group,  was  praying 
last  Sunday  that  the  invasion  of  civil 
rights  would  not  continue.” 

Sigma  Delta  Chi  and  the  University  of 
Idaho  are  staging  a  rally  November  12  in 
Moscow,  Idaho.  (Site  of  the  county  jail 
where  Shelledy  may  be  spending  the 
next  30  days.)  “Unfortunately,  1  may  not 
be  in  jail  by  then,”  Shelledy  laughed. 

Ottawa  city  council 
wants  to  remove  boxes 

The  new  morning  tabloid  Ottawa  To¬ 
day,  which  began  publishing  two  months 
ago,  is  concerned  about  its  future  follow¬ 
ing  a  resolution  proposed  in  city  council 
for  the  removal  of  newspaper  vending 
boxes  from  the  downtown  area. 

Today  president  Bill  Morrison  told  re¬ 
porters  at  a  news  conference  that  he  was 
“damned  angry”  with  the  resolution  and 
the  paper’s  business  could  be  seriously 
jeopardized  with  the  removal  of  nearly 
100  boxes. 

Ottawa  has  three  other  daily  papers 
two  of  which  are  English  and  one 
French,  although  Today  is  the  only  one 
that  does  not  provide  home  delivery,  re¬ 
lying  entirely  on  the  street-comer  vend¬ 
ing  boxes  for  its  circulation. 

“If  city  council  endorses  this  resolu¬ 
tion  Today  may  not  survive  such  a  blow 
so  early  in  our  development.  In  our  opin¬ 
ion,  such  a  move  by  city  council  would 
not  only  be  unfair,  it  would  be  morally 
wrong  for  them  first  to  create  the  means 
of  our  birth  and  then  terminate  our  life 
after  just  a  few  months.” 

Morrison  said  the  area  outlined  in  the 
resolution  affects  65%  of  the  city’s  work¬ 
ing  force  and  could  affect  40%  of  the 
paper’s  readership. 

The  city’s  physical  environment  de¬ 
partment  complained  last  month  about 
what  it  called  the  over-proliferation  of 
paper  boxes  within  downtown’s  central 
core  and  asked  the  newspapers  to  re¬ 
move  their  boxes  or  it  would  be  done  for 
them. 

About  the  time  Today  began  publish¬ 
ing  and  setting  up  its  700  paper  boxes, 
five  other  newspapers  serving  the  Ot¬ 
tawa  area  followed  suit. 


Newsstand  price  cut 
to  drum-up  sales 

Oklahoma  City  Journal  and  Times 
have  lowered  their  daily  newsstand  price 
a  nickle  and  upped  their  Sunday  price 
15C. 

And  if  the  customer  works  it  right,  he 
could  save  700  a  week,  according  to  cir¬ 
culation  director  Helge  Holm. 

Single  daily  copies  went  from  150  to 
100  November  1;  Sunday  editions 
jumped  from  350  to  500. 

“On  the  home  delivery  side  we  also 
increased  the  Sunday  from  350  to  500, 
which  in  the  monthly  rate  would  be 
$2.20.  But  at  the  same  time,  we  reduced 
the  morning  publication  from  $2.85  to 
$2.15,  and  reduced  the  afternoon  publi¬ 
cation  from  $2.20  to  $1.50,”  Holm  told 
E&P. 

“The  end  result  of  all  this  is  no  change 
at  all  because  the  Sunday  went  up  700 
and  the  morning  went  down  700.  The 
combination  morning,  evening  and  Sun¬ 
day  subscriber,  however,  actually  re¬ 
ceives  a  700  reduction  in  price.” 

Holm  said  the  price  switch  was  pre¬ 
faced  by  three  months  of  discussions  and 
decided  upon  primarily  to  stimulate 
sales. 

“We  did  it  mainly  to  gain  circulation,” 
Holm  continued.  “We’ve  been  gaining 
during  the  last  couple  of  years  but  not  at 
the  rate  we  like.” 

“Our  promotion  is  usually  low-keyed 
anyway.  We  have  a  management  policy 
which  says  that  it’s  better  to  spend  your 
promo  efforts  on  personal  point-of-sales 
efforts — carrier  training  crews,  sampl¬ 
ing,  things  like  that — because  you  have 
the  control  over  your  sales  efforts  and 
your  returns  are  better.  From  a  media 
point  of  view,  we  do  practically  no  tele¬ 
vision  and  very  little  radio.  But  we’re 
very,  very  active  with  carrier  sales  tools 
and  strips.” 

A  50,000  sampling  of  both  papers  is 
currently  underway,  with  non¬ 
subscribers  receiving  papers  for  three 
days  and  follow-up  carrier  sign-up  calls. 
The  top  150  carriers  will  spend  four  days 
at  Disney  World  during  the  Christmas 
holidays. 


Circulation  seminar 

Kansas  newspaper  executives  will  have 
a  chance  this  month  to  learn  more  about 
raising  their  papers’  circulations  at  the 
first  Newspaper  Circulation  Seminar 
sponsored  by  the  William  Allen  White 
Foundation  and  the  Kansas  Press  As¬ 
sociation. 

The  seminar,  from  9  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m. 
November  12,  at  the  Holiday  Inn  South 
in  Topeka,  will  feature  Ron  Anderson, 
director  of  circulation  for  the  Rochester 
(N.Y.)  Times-Union  and  Democrat  & 
Chronicle. 
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For  the  best  shoMT  in  toMrn 

Vie'vegot 
t¥io  on  the  aisle 

Two  star  performers  demonstrate 
conclusively  what  great  offset  print¬ 
ing’s  all  about. 

Uthoflex.  And  Lithomatic  II. 

Each  offers  Wood-Hoe’s  most  re¬ 
cent  development,  on-the-aisle  Jet 
Air  Water  Motion  for  easier  access, 
less  waste,  more  productivity. 

(It’s  earned  rave  reviews  at  the 
Galesburg,  Illinois,  Register-Mail). 

You’ll  applaud  another  common  fea¬ 
ture,  extraordinary  color  flexibility. 

The  Uthoflex  provides  it  with  exclu¬ 
sive  color  cylinders  mounted  above 
the  basic  unit ...  the  Lithomatic  II 
with  cotor  cylinders  or  color  couples. 

Both  eliminate  the  need  for  extra 
units  to  gain  more  color  capacity. 

You’ll  find  the  Uthoflex,  a  double 
width  web  offset  with  speeds  up  to 
55,000  pph,  ideal  for  the  mid-size 
paper. 

The  bigger  daily  will  appreciate  the 
Lithomatic  ll’s  70,000  pph  capacity 
. . .  web  width  range  of  55  to  62 
inches  . . .  four  cutoff  sizes  . . .  and 
patented  Wood-Hoe  Ink  Pump  Sys¬ 
tem  with  automatic  controls. 

Wood-Hoe. 

Engineering  excellence  produces 
offset  presses  you’ll  acclaim  as  long 
running  hits. 


WOOD -HOE 

Division  of  Wood  Industries,  Inc. 
333  Cedar  Avenue 
Middlesex.  N.J.  08846 
(201)469-6600 


Industries 


Newspeople  in  the  news 


Bob  Addie,  former  sports  writer, 
Washington  Post — to  veterans’  commit¬ 
tee,  National  Baseball  Hall  of  Fame, 
Cooperstown,  N.Y. 

*  ♦  * 

Lillian  Saxman — promoted  to  post  of 
regional  sales  manager  for  the  classified 
ad  department  of  Rochester  (N.Y.) 
Newspapers. 

♦  4:  ^ 

Rob  Piggott — ^named  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Colorado  Press  Service.  He 
was  associated  earlier  with  three  Col¬ 
orado  newspapers  and  started  his  own 
United  Publishers  Service,  Inc.  in  1974, 
representing  weekly  newspapers  west  of 

Denver 


JOIN  the 
Winning  Team. . . 
with  the  NEW 
AD-BUILDER 
Space  Selling  System! 

The  new  Ad-Builder  is  designed  to  fill 
all  your  local  advertising  needs!  Every 
monthly  issue  is  full  of  motivating, 
ready-to-sell  and  print  art.  The  kind  of 
down  to  earth  art  that  makes  sense  to 
your  advertisers.  And  sized  for  the 
smaller  ad  layouts  you  use  most!  Ad- 
Builder  also  features  dozens  of  ideas 
and  helpful  demonstrations,  seasonal 
merchandising  themes,  color  separa¬ 
tions  and  much,  much  more. 

You’ll  always  be  a  winner  with  Ad- 
Builder  ....  Increased  sales  ...  in¬ 
creased  linage  .  .  .  more  profit! 

Send  for  your  free  sample  issue  today 
or  call  toll  free  800-447-1950. 

D  Ad-Builder  Division,  Dept  B 
Multi-Ad  Services,  Inc., 

1720  West  Detweiller  Drive, 

Peoria,  Illinois  61614 


Kent  Baker,  former  state  editor  for 
the  Des  Moines  Register — named  news 
director  of  WQAD-TV,  Moline,  111.  The 
station  was  acquired  recently  by  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune  Co.  Baker 
joined  the  Register  as  a  copy  editor  in 
1970,  spent  two  years  with  the  Peace 
Corps  and  other  Iowa  newspapers  before 
rejoining  the  Register  in  1^6. 

it:  %  3|e 

Mike  Rhodes  of  the  classified  depart¬ 
ment,  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle- 
Herald — promoted  to  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  from  outside  sales  super¬ 
visor. 

♦  ♦  * 

Richard  C.  Steele,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram 
and  Evening  Gazette — elected  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  State  Mutual  Life 
Assurance  Company  of  America. 

it:  :((  i|c 

Tom  Nickell,  copy  editor  of  the  Mid¬ 
land  (Tex.)  Reporter-Telegram — 
promoted  to  city  editor. 

♦  sic  4c 

Ron  Filkins,  recent  University  of  Iowa 
graduate — named  news  editor  of  the  Per- 
ryton  (Tex.)  Herald. 

4c  4c  4c 

Dan  Ellington,  formerly  regional 
editor  of  the  Lubbock  (Tex.) 
Avalanche-Journal — to  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Snyder  (Tex.)  Daily  News. 

4c  4c  4c 

M  IKE  Beuershausen,  formerly  sports 
editor  of  the  Hays  County  (Tex.)  Citizen 
and  the  Luling  (Tex.)  Newsboy — named 
sports  editor  of  the  Ennis  (Tex.)  Daily 
News. 

4c  4«  4c 

William  H.  Haynes — named  district 
reporter  for  the  Portland  Press  Herald 
and  Maine  Sunday  Telegram  in  the 
Norway-Paris-Harrison-Bridgton  area. 
Haynes  recently  resigned  as  managing 
editor  of  the  Norway  Advertiser- 
Democrat. 


MORE  &  MORE  PUBLISHERS 
OF  DAILIES  ARE  GOING  IN 
FOR  TMC’-TOTAL  MARKET 
COVERAGE.  C^A^C  CAN  SERVE 
YOU  IN  AUDITING  YOUR 
CONTROLLED  SEGMENT. 


#28) 

Mark  Of  intC9rity 

Certified  Audit  of  Circulations,  Inc 
Leorva,  New  Jersey  07605  (201)947-4585 


D.  T.  Bryan  J.  S.  Bryan  III 


Bryan  III  is  named 
Richmond  publisher 

J.  Stewart  Bryan  III,  publisher  of  the 
Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune  and  Times,  will 
become  publisher  of  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
Times-Dispatch  and  News  Leader  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  He  is  succeeding  his 
father,  D.  Tennant  Bryan,  who  has  an¬ 
nounced  his  intention  to  retire  as  pub¬ 
lisher  but  will  continue  as  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Media  General,  Inc. 

The  younger  Bryan  will  become  the 
fourth  generation  of  the  Bryan  family  to 
serve  as  publisher  of  the  Richmond  pa¬ 
pers.  He  was  executive  vicepresident  of 
the  Tampa  papers  from  1%8  to  June 
1976,  when  he  was  named  publisher.  He 
previously  worked  for  the  Burlington 
(Vt.)  Free-Press  and  as  a  reporter,  busi¬ 
ness  editor  and  political  writer  for  the 
Tampa  Times.  The  younger  Bryan  be¬ 
came  a  director  of  Media  General,  Inc.  in 
1974. 

The  elder  Bryan  joined  the  Richmond 
News  Leader  in  1928  while  his  father 
was  publisher  and  succeeded  him  in 
1944.  At  the  time  he  was  on  active  duty 
with  the  U.S.  Navy  in  the  Pacific.  D. 
Tennant  Bryan  had  been  a  director  of  the 
Richmond  News  Leader  from  1930  until 
it  merged  in  1940  with  the  Times- 
Dispatch,  and  he  then  became  a  director 
of  the  new  company,  Richmond  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.  He  served  as  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  before  becoming 
publisher  of  the  papers  and  president  of 
the  company.  He  has  been  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Richmond  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  and  of  Media  General,  Inc.  since  its 
formation  as  the  parent  company  in  1%6. 
Media  General  is  the  parent  company  of 
the  Richmond  and  Tampa  newspapers 
and  two  newspapers  in  Winston-Salem, 
N.C. 


4c  4c  ♦ 

Ralph  T.  Strother,  assistant  city 
editor  and  special  assignments  reporter 
for  the  Waco  (Tex.)  Tribune-Herald — 
named  director  of  student  publications  at 
Baylor  University,  Waco. 

4c  4e  4e 

Dan  Bradford,  managing  editor  of 
three  Kansas  newspapers  for  the  last  six 
years — named  managing  editor  of  the 
Brookshire-Katy  (Tex.)  Times. 
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Keith  L.  Me  Glade,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  and  trea¬ 
surer  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press,  became  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  manag¬ 
er  of  the  Beacon  Journal 
Publishing  Co.,  Akron, 
Ohio,  November  1 .  He  will 
have  general  supervision 
of  all  departments  except 
news-editorial.  The  ap¬ 
pointment  was  announced 
by  Beacon  Journal  pub¬ 
lisher  William  A.  Ott,  who 
has  been  appointed  vice- 
president  of  operations  for 
Knight-Ridder  Newspa¬ 
pers.  McGlade  has  been 
with  the  Free  Press  since 
1971,  when  he  was 
named  controller.  In  1973 
he  became  treasurer  and 
earlier  this  year  advanced 
to  business  manager. 


C.  William  Smith  has 
been  named  managing 
editor  of  the  Wilmingtor} 
(N.C.)  Mornirtg  Star  and 
the  Sunday  Star-News.  He 
was  news  editor  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  Evening  Inde¬ 
pendent  the  last  seven 
years.  Smith  began  his 
newspaper  career  as  a 
copy  editor  on  the  Tampa 
(Fla.)  Tribune  in  1963  and 
moved  to  the  metro  desk 
of  the  St.  Petersburg  Times 
two  years  later.  In  1966  he 
joined  the  Times  newsfea- 
tures  department  as  copy 
editor  and  news  editor  and 
in  1970  became  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Times;  sister  pa¬ 
per,  the  Evening  Indepen¬ 
dent. 


Paul  H.  Finch,  who  has 
been  general  executive  for 
the  Associated  Press  in  the 
Midwest,  is  the  newly- 
named  executive  editor  of 
the  San  Bernardino  (Calif.) 
Sun-Telegram.  Before  his 
midwest  assignment.  Finch 
was  Los  Angeles  bureau 
chief  for  four  years,  and 
as  an  AP  reporter  his  as¬ 
signments  included  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  the  United 
Nations  and  political  writ¬ 
ing  in  Sacramento.  Finch 
supervised  the  AP  60-man 
team  covering  the  1968 
Olympics  in  Mexico  City. 


Irvan  Darnall,  production  director  of 
Springfield  (Mo.)  Newspapers,  Inc. — 
retired  after  heading  mechanic^  opera¬ 
tions  at  the  morning  Daily  News,  after¬ 
noon  Leader  and  Press  and  Saturday  and 
Sunday  News  and  Leader  since  1947. 

O.  D.  Mcllroy — succeeds  Darnall  as 
production  director.  He  signed  on  with 
Springfield  Newspapers  in  1949  as  a 
printer  and  since  1%9  has  been  assistant 
production  director. 

Kenneth  Osredker — named  assistant 
production  director.  He  also  signed  on  as 
a  printer  in  1950  and  has  been  composing 
room  superintendent  since  1%9. 

ilt  in  ifi 

Duane  Edmonds,  publisher  within  the 
Scripps  League  organization — moved  to 
the  Oregon  City  (Ore.)  Enterprise- 
Courier  from  the  Pullman  (Wash.) 
Herald.  Bob  Paulos,  a  Scripps  League 
executive  with  offices  in  Spokane,  will 
act  as  publisher  for  the  Herald. 

in  in  in 

Arthur  P.  Bushnell — appointed 
Maine  state  editor  and  Augusta  bureau 
manager  for  United  Press  International. 
Bushnell,  manager  of  the  UPI  bureau  in 
Springfield,  Mass.,  since  November, 
1976,  succeeds  Joan  Deppa — resigned. 

Jacqueline  E.  Huard,  Boston  UPI 
staff — succeeds  Bushnell  as  Springfield 
manager. 
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Richard  F.  Spears — appointed  man¬ 
ager  of  the  newly  formed  sales  develop¬ 
ment  department  of  the  Virginian-Pilot 
and  the  Ledger-Star,  Norfolk.  Spears 
was  retail  ad  sales  manager  for  the  news¬ 
papers,  which  he  joined  in  1972. 

*  ♦  * 

Roger  W.  Carlson — joined  Parade 
magazine’s  Chicago  office  as  a  sales  rep¬ 
resentative. 

in  in  in 

Herman  Beals — named  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  sports  editor  and  assistant  Latin 
American  editor  at  UPI  world  head¬ 
quarters  in  New  York.  He  will  coordi¬ 
nate  coverage  of  sports  in  Latin  America 
and  elsewhere  for  UPI’s  Latin  American 
clients.  Beals  is  a  native  of  Chile.  He 
joined  UPI  in  Santiago  in  1%3  and  has 
covered  international  sports  events  in 
Mexico,  Germany  and  Canada. 


Expertise  in  Handling 

Media 

Ownership  Changes 

(919)  782-3131 

BOX  17127  RALEIGH.  N.C.  27609 

77  Years  Nation-Wide  Personal  Service 


The  James  W.  Carty,  Jr., 
journalism  scholarship  has 
been  established  at 
Bethany  College,  Bethany, 
West  Virginia  in  honor  of 
the  professor  who  is  in  his 
19th  year  as  chairman  of 
the  communications  de¬ 
partment.  The  scholarship 
was  established  by  Carl  A. 
Krumbach,  a  1973  Beth¬ 
any  graduate,  who  is 
senior  regional  represen¬ 
tative  for  the  Boston  group 
office  of  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Company. 
Prof.  Carty,  a  specialist  in 
international  communica¬ 
tions,  has  taught  in  the 
Caribbean,  Latin  America, 
South  Africa  and  Mid-East. 


In  Newspaper  Research 

MOR=Results 

Newspaper  studies  by  Market  Opinion 
Research  have  proven  their  worth  to  both 
daily  and  weekly  papers  in  markets  rang¬ 
ing  from  Atlanta  to  Toronto,  Detroit  to 
suburban  San  Francisco,  Bridgeport  to 
Salisbury. 

The  reason?  At  Market  Opinion  Re¬ 
search,  you  get  a  lot  more  than  just  the 
numbers.  Top-level  MOR  people  — 
people  with  actual  newspaper  and 
magazine  experience — analyze  your 
situation  and  help  you  set  a  course  of 
action  for  the  results  you  want. 

As  reader  options  increase,  a  sound, 
research-based  strategy  is  the  only  sure 
way  of  protecting  your  franchise. 

To  find  out  how  MOR  research  has 
paid  off  for  others,  and  what  it  can  do  for 
you,  call  Lisa  Nielsen,  Senior  Media 
Analyst,  or  Frederick  Currier,  President, 
toll-free  at  800  521-0482.  In  Canada  call 
John  Geffken,  Canadian  Opinion  Re¬ 
search  Ltd.,  in  Toronto  at  416  868-0135. 


(+) 


MARKET  OPINION 
RESEARCH 

28  West  Adams 
Detroit,  Michigan  48226 
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THE  FERAG 
^iCaUNTER 
STACKER,  that 

5  '  stacks-up  profits 

-  ^  you  can  cdupt. 


We  designed  our  counter  stackers  to  meet  your  production 
requirements.  Over  1,000  Ferag  Counter  Stackers  are  in 
daily  use  throughout  the  world.  To  gain  this  acceptance,  our 
stackers  had  to  deliver  maximum  performance  and  total 
reliability  under  a  variety  of  conditions.  Consider  the  features 
and  judge  for  yourself  which  model  best  suits  your  needs 
for  maximum  savings  in  time  and  money. 

H-SOO  COUNTER  STACKER 

This  stacker  has  a  unique  method  of  stacking  a  variety  of 
products  including  your  daily  newspaper.  And  if  you  produce 
flyers,  advance  sections  or  quarter  folds  the  H-500  can  stack 
them  perfectly,  ready  for  further  processing  on  inserting  ma¬ 
chines.  It  gives  you  all  these  advantages: 
stacks  up  to  60,000  papers  per  hour 
handles  all  products  between  4  and  96  pages  broadsheet 
or  between  4  and  192  tabloid 

produces  good  jogged  stacks  with  inserting  machines  or 

direct  from  the  printing  press 

can  easily  be  moved  to  different  positions 

all  functions  are  on  working  level  for  easy  maintenance 

or  adjustment 

no  bundle  drop 


exclusive  straight-through  delivery  features  in  case  of 
problems 

squeeze  rollers,  a  built-in  feature,  assure  a  tight  fold  for 
further  handling  on  inserting  machines 
the  H-500  can  also  be  made  programmable 

HS-80  COMPENSATING  STACKER 

The  Ferag  HS-80  Stacker  is  ideai  for  your  high  speed  mail- 
room  lines. 

■  stream  aligners  and  squeeze  rollers  are  built-in  features 

■  positive  control  of  bundles  on  front  and  back  while  stacking 

■  high  quality  stacks 

■  stacks  up  to  70,000  papers  per  hour  at  cycle  rates  of  up 
to  60  bundles  per  minute 

■  positive  ejection  and  turning  mechanism  to  control  papers 
on  all  four  sides 

■  stack  joggers  for  light  products 

■  programmable  control  can  be  added 

Ferag  maintains  a  fuli  service  staff  and  trains  your  staff  on 
ali  phases  of  operation  and  maintenance  from  installation  to 
start-up.  Let  us  analyze  your  mailroom  needs,  then  show  you 
how  quickly  you’ll  recover  your  investment  and  continue  to 
stack  up  profits  year  after  year. 


High  quality  bundles  are  the  key  to  your  optimal  mailroom  system. 
We  don't  just  buUd  machines,  we  solve  your  mailroom  problems! 


FERAG,  INC.  KEYSTONE  INDUSTRIAL  PARK  190  RITTENHOUSE  CIRCLE  BRISTOL,  PA.  19007  ■  (215)  788-0892  TELEX  834743 


Equipment 

DUMMY  program  aids 
pagination  drive 


By  Richard  E.  Palmer 

Step  by  step,  automation  is  affecting 
and  improving  nearly  every  phase  of 
newspaper  production.  Today,  we  have 
complete  news  gathering  and  ad  date 
entry  systems  and  manufacturers  are 
close  to  supplying  sophisticated  pagina¬ 
tion  systems.  One  area,  however,  has 
been  notably  deficient.  Until  now,  layout 
has  been  strictly  a  manual  operation.  No 
one  had  solved  the  problem  of  electroni¬ 
cally  producing  a  page  dummy. 

Our  program,  called  DUMMY,  uses  a 
computer  to  “build”  dummies  electroni¬ 
cally  and  print  them  on  the  system  line 
printer,  with  such  an  electronic  data 
base,  true  pagination  is  not  far  off.  In 
addition,  to  providing  this  needed  link, 
DUMMY  solves  many  of  the  problems 


Wednesday  afternoon  and  Thursday 
morning  editions.  During  the  peak  period 
of  the  year,  we  may  save  even  more, 
since  we  normally  run  4  large  editions 
per  week.  At  $305  per  ton  of  newsprint, 
and  a  combined  daily  press  run  of 
1 17,000,  this  savings  amounts  to  $22,204 
per  year  ($427  per  week)  for  a  two  page 
improvement.  At  4  pages,  the  yearly  sav¬ 
ings  would  increase  to  $44,408! 

In  addition  to  page  savings,  we  have 
noted  a  better  adherence  to  desired 
newshole.  Since  papers  are  tighter, 
newsholes  are  much  closer  to  requested 
values.  Thus  the  newsroom  is  spared 
much  of  the  usual  last  minute  effort. 


DUMMY  also  helps  reduce  errors. 
Once  ad  information  is  entered  and  ver¬ 
ified,  the  computer  keeps  track  of  it  and 
automatically  schedules  each  ad.  Ads 
cannot  get  lost  or  misfiled.  Through 
magnetic  tape,  this  data  is  also  made 
available  to  the  accounting  department, 
saving  costly  and  time  consuming 
keypunching  and  the  possibility  of  trans¬ 
cription  errors. 

DUMMY’S  various  reports  are 
another  useful  byproduct.  A  schedule, 
for  example,  lists  all  ads  that  will  appear 
in  a  particular  edition,  sorting  them  first 
by  ad  number  and  then  by  position  re¬ 
quested.  A  page  index  of  all  advertising 
provides  a  final  check  on  ad  placement 
prior  to  dummy  printing.  As  a  variation 
of  this  latter  report,  we  soon  hope  to 
print  an  index  to  advertisers  in  each  edi¬ 
tion.  We  feel  this  listing  could  be  very 
useful  to  readers,  particularly  in  our 
larger  size  papers. 

DUMMY  has  been  a  full  year’s  proj¬ 
ect,  developed  for  us  by  Dave  Herbert,  a 
consultant  and  former  programmer  for 
Digital  Equipment  Corporation.  The 
program  is  an  expansion  of  an  ANPA 

(Continued  on  page  62) 


of  manual  layout. 

As  edition  size  increases  so  do  the 
problems  of  manual  layout,  particularly 
in  a  two  edition  per  day  environment. 
Combination  run  schedules,  color  ads, 
tabloids,  and  complex  press  runs  further 
complicate  the  layout  process,  making  it 
extremely  difficult  for  layout  to  maintain 
a  high  advertising  ratio  and  assure  page 
optimization. 

Although  the  Baton  Rouge  (La.) 
State-Times  and  Advocate  newspapers 
are  not  large  in  terms  of  circulation,  we 
do  rate  among  the  largest  in  number  of 
pages  produced.  In  1976,  our  two  daily 
and  our  Sunday  papers  totalled  over 
48,000  pages  at  an  average  advertising 
ratio  of  67%.  We  expect  to  exceed  50,000 
pages  this  year. 

DUMMY  has  helped  solve  many  of 
our  layout  problems.  It  easily  handles 
tabloids,  intermixing  sections  of  different 
dimensions  and  numbers  of  columns  in 
the  same  edition.  The  system  also  coor¬ 
dinates  early  runs,  integrating  them  with 
the  remainder  of  the  edition  for  con¬ 
tinuity.  The  program’s  placement  al¬ 
gorithm  assures  that  ads  are  placed  ac¬ 
cording  to  requirements  and,  at  the  same 
time,  arranged  for  visual  attractiveness. 
But,  most  important,  the  program  is  able 
to  optimize  each  page,  keeping  the 
number  of  pages  to  a  minimum — a  result 
that  is  extremely  difficult  to  achieve 
manually  on  an  everyday  basis. 

With  DUMMY,  we  are  currently  pro¬ 
ducing  100  plus  page  papers  with  adver¬ 
tising  ratios  as  high  as  76%.  Although  we 
are  just  starting  to  gather  statistics,  we 
believe  we  save  2  and  sometimes  4  pages 
on  our  larger  papers,  such  as  our  large 
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Sample  DUMMY  page.  Page  depth  in  inches  is  given  in  left  hand  margin. 
Right  hand  margin  gives  page  height  in  lines.  DUMMY  packs  ads  as  tightly  or  as 
loosely  as  the  pyramiding  codes  specify,  optimizing  each  page,  yet  achieving  a 

pleasing  layout. 
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New  York  News  renovates 


How  to  go  from  point  A  to  point  B, 
and  on  to  Z;  that’s  what  publishing  man¬ 
agement  wants  to  know  when  it  finds 
itself  involved  in  a  major  building  reno¬ 
vation  program. 

The  towering  New  York  News  is  no 
execption.  When  the  News  embarked  on 
a  $13Vi  million  program  to  upgrade  edito¬ 
rial  and  prepress  production  operations, 
management  turned  to  a  professional  en¬ 
gineering  group  to  plot  the  course. 

The  News  project  is  no  ordinary  job, 
even  though  only  two  floors  of  a  high- 
rise  are  involved.  Consider  some  of  these 


parameters: 

•  hot  metal  composition  is  to  be  to¬ 
tally  replaced  by  full-page  phototypeset¬ 
ting; 

•  one  of  the  most  powerful  electronic 
publishing  systems,  including  page 
makeup  terminals,  is  to  be  installed; 

•  space  for  the  effected  departments 
is  being  reallocated,  some  becoming 
smaller,  others  larger; 

•  550  employees  must  be  moved  to 
temporary  quarters  in  the  building;  900 
other  workers  are  affected  while  con¬ 
struction  proceeds; 


•  existing  composition  functions  must 
continue  to  be  operative  until  the  new 
system  is  operating; 

•  current  deadlines  and  schedules 
must  not  be  impeded; 

•  new  departments,  new  equipment 
arrangements,  new  workflows  must  be 
created  and  worked  into  the  overall  plan. 

“It’s  like  the  challenge  of  a  big  puz¬ 
zle,’’  is  the  analogy  used  by  one  en¬ 
gineer.  And  big  it  is.  The  modernization 
encompasses  some  100,000  square  feet, 
and  effects  about  1 ,450  people.  Ever  pre¬ 
sent  in  the  planners’  minds  is  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  News:  1.9  million  daily,  2.7 
million  Sunday. 

Still,  according  to  Alan  M.  Flaherty, 
assistant  director  of  operations  of  the 
News,  the  four-year  project,  now  at  the 
midway  point,  is  virtually  on  schedule. 

The  planning  and  engineering  for  the 
project  has  been  handled  by  Technical 
Service  Company,  Denver,  Colorado,  a 
division  of  Chas.  T.  Main.  TESCO  is  a 
consulting  engineering  firm  specializing 
in  graphic  arts. 

But  returning  to  the  original  question: 
“How  do  you  get  from  point  A  to  point 
B?’’,  Paul  W.  Stowell,  TESCO  manager 
of  engineering,  has  a  ready  answer,  “It 
mainly  happens  in  the  front  end  work, 
where  the  bulk  of  the  planning  is  done. 

“Planning  really  is  the  key  to  either 
new  or  remodeled  premises.  It  defines 
the  course  of  action  for  the  publisher.  At 
the  News,  we  developed  two  alterna¬ 
tives.  Because  of  varying  considerations, 
they  selected  the  best  of  each  plan  and 
we  formulated  a  third  one,  now  under¬ 
way.’’ 

Pressing  his  argument  for  advance 
planning,  Stowell  points  out  that  remod¬ 
eling  can  be  a  burden  and  impacts  on 
overall  operations.  “This  underscores 
the  value  of  a  consultant,’’  he  says,  “one 
who  can  provide  a  detailed  plan.’’ 

Few  projects  are  as  detailed  as  the 
News.  Drawings,  schedules,  charts,  rend¬ 
erings,  templates,  and  other  engineer¬ 
ing  devices,  including  computer  models, 
were  arrayed  to  establish  orderly  transi¬ 
tion.  “You  can’t  move  from  old  to  new 
in  one  step,’’  is  the  way  Flaherty  ex¬ 
plains  what’s  happening. 

James  E.  O’Dell,  TESCO  chief  indus¬ 
trial  engineer,  knows  this  for  a  fact.  He’s 
been  absorbed  in  the  News  project  for 
two  years:  analyzing  production  re¬ 
quirements,  defining  new  work  areas,  es¬ 
tablishing  criteria,  determing  phases  of 
automation,  specifying  space,  and  work¬ 
ing  out  schedules. 

“It  isn’t  that  newspapers  can’t  do 
some  of  this  for  themselves,’’  comments 
Stowell.  “But  people  on  the  papers  have 
other  responsibilities.  Simply  stated, 
they  just  don’t  have  the  time  or  access  to 
the  techniques.’’ 

O’Dell  is  asked  to  recall  the  progres¬ 
sion  of  steps  that  went  into  the  News’ 
planning  of  the  sixth  (pre-press)  floor: 

(Continued  on  page  56} 
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earns  great  references 
with  just  ene  word. 

Performance.  Pure,  uninterrupted  performance. 
Performance  has  put  P-53  polystrappers  in  the 
production  rooms  of  many  major  newspapers.  The 
New  York  Times,  Detroit  Free  Press,  Detroit  News, 
Birmingham  News, Wall  Street  Journal,  and  many 
others. 

With  features  like  bundle  stops,  a  compression 
bar  and  automatic  belts,  our  fully  automatic  P-53 
has  become  a  production  manager’s  pain  reliever. 

And  at  30  to  40  straps  a  minute,  circulation’s 
quick  answer  to  a  slow  delivery  boy.* 

For  less  demanding  requirements,  MidSTATES 
offers  an  equally  dependable  1812  Weld-Loc 
polystrapper. 

So  call  Wes  Greavu  toll  free 
(800-428-0954).  Ask  to  see  our 
references.  Whether  your  circu¬ 
lation  is  over  a  million  or  under 
50,000,  we’ve  got  a  strapping 
system  for  your  mail  room. 


*  The  NT- 1 50  Mcxjel  provides 27-28 st  raps/min 
The  NT-240  Model  provides 40  straps/min. 


The  Strapper. 

AAidSTATES  WiRE 

Packaging  SysteAAS 

Crawlordsville.  Indiana  47933  (317)  362-2200/Division  ol  Keystone  Consolidated  Industries.  Inc. 
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Vmr  cameraman 
.isdoing  , 
twice  as  mucm 

as  he  dioiild  be  dcnng. 


Your  cameraman,  working  with  a  Spartan  III  roll 
film  camera,  can  produce  double  the  number  of 
consistently  high  quality  negatives  he  now  obtains 
from  your  sheet  film  camera. 

He  can  make  two  or  more  fully-processed 
dry  negatives  per  minute  when  the  camera  and 
processor  are  linked  with  an  in-line  film  transport. 

This  productivity  comes  from  the  time-saving 
automation  of  the  Spartan  III.  The  operator 
works  at  the  central  control  panel  outside  the 
darkroom.  He  selects  the  film,  positions  it  in  the 
vacuum  board,  makes  his  exposure  settings,  and 
positions  a  contact  screen  from 
this  panel.  He  never  touches  the 
film  or  screen. 

Production  increases  drama¬ 
tically.  Operating  costs  go  down. 

Schedules  are  met  without 
premium  overhead  charges. 

Film  savings 
can  amount  to  as 
much  as  20% 
because  the  Spartan 
III  film  magazine 
holds  four  film  rolls 
— ^your  choice  of  dif¬ 
ferent  widths  from 
6"  to  24"  and  lengths 
to  400  feet.  This  lets 
the  operator  select 
from  as  many 


emco 

photoproducts  co. 

Division  of  Powers  Chemco.lnc. 


as  148  finished  negative  sizes,  reducing  trim 
waste  to  a  bare  minimum.  Survey  shows  that  most 
plants  using  several  standard  sheet  film  sizes 
lose  up  to  20%  in  excess  trim  as  the  result  of 
varying  job  requirements. 

If  your  need  is  for  greater  output  of 
consistently  high  quality  negatives  at  lower  cost, 
and  if  you’d  like  to  save  as  much  as  20%  on 
film,  you  should  consider  the  Spartan  III. 

Just  fill  out  the  coupon,  attach  it  to  your 
letterhead  or  business  card,  and  mail  it.  We’ll  send 
full  details  and  arrange  for  a  demonstration 
without  obligation. 


Spartan  III 

It  does  more, 
you  do  less. 


(Attach  to  your  letterhead  or  business  card  and  mail.)  ED  117 
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Laserphoto  hailed 
despite  problems 


By  Bruce  Witwer 
Managing  editor, 

Tampa  Tribune 

More  than  50  editors  across  the  coun¬ 
try  responded  to  a  written  questionnaire 
about  their  use  of  laserphotos. 

In  the  meantime,  the  AP  in  June  com¬ 
pleted  the  massive  assignment  of  check¬ 
ing,  modifying  and  installing  850  laser- 
photo  machines.  Laserphoto  machines 
are  now  in  operation  in  every  one  of  50 
states  and  in  Canada,  Mexico,  Puerto 
Rico  and  Venezuela. 

Installation  of  Laserphoto  transmitters 
in  all  bureaus  is  proceeding  at  a  rate  of  15 
a  week  and  is  scheduled  for  completion 
by  the  end  of  September. 

The  next  step  will  be  the  conversion  of 
the  entire  system  to  accept  an  advanced 
signal  that  will  further  improve  picture 
quality. 

The  consensus  is  that  the  laserphotos 
system  is  better  than  any  other 
wirephoto  service  available.  Editors 
vary  in  the  amount  of  praise  they  have 
for  the  system  but  all  agree  it  produces 
quality  pictures  with  a  minimum  amount 
of  trouble. 


As  for  specifics; 

Many  of  the  newspapers  which  re¬ 
sponded  mentioned  start-up  problems. 
Although  the  problems  were  generally 
solved  (the  papers  were  contacted  again 
about  six  months  after  the  survey),  they 
are  worth  mentioning  since  they  will 
probably  be  faced  by  any  newspaper 
picking  up  the  laserphoto  service. 

All  the  papers  said  they  had  had  trou¬ 
ble  with  paper  jams.  This  apparently  was 
caused  by  lab  men  being  unfamiliar  with 
the  equipment.  When  later  contacted 
only  the  Fayetteville  Times  was  still  hav¬ 
ing  trouble  with  the  paper. 

The  Dallas  Morniufi  News  initially  had 
a  lot  of  burned  pictures.  Although  they 
did  not  mention  it  in  their  survey  re¬ 
sponses,  several  editors  admitted  they 
too  had  occasionally  had  this  problem.  It 
seems  to  have  been  solved  by  adjust¬ 
ment. 

Dallas  also  implied  that  maintenance 
was  a  tedious  process.  In  checking  with 
our  own  (Trihnne-Times)  lab  man  I  was 
told  the  laser  machine  was  actually 
easier  to  maintain  because  the  paper 
lasted  longer  and  there  were  no  chemi¬ 
cals  to  fool  around  with. 


As  for  current  problems,  curling  seems 
to  be  the  most  common.  Many  papers 
have  only  recently  started  having  a  curl¬ 
ing  problem.  This  may  mean  it  is  sea¬ 
sonal  and  caused  by  humidity,  tempera¬ 
ture  or  some  other  climatic  factor.  The 
St.  Petersburg  Times  has  tried  several 
combinations  of  temperature  and  humid¬ 
ity  and  finds  the  photos  curl  less  often 
now  but  still  more  often  than  should  be 
expected.  Deskmen  were  talked  to  on 
two  papers  and  both  found  the  curling 
aggravating.  The  pictures  were  harder  to 
keep  track  of  and  required  more  time  to 
sort  through.  The  tendency  was  to  sim¬ 
ply  throw  away  curled  photographs, 
which  editors  should  find  alarming. 

The  librarian  at  the  Tribune-Times 
says  the  laserphotos  do  not  store  well. 
They  tend  to  darken  with  age  and  even¬ 
tually  become  unusable.  Apparently  the 
photos  should  be  stored  in  relatively  cool 
places  (below  80°f).  Although  this  has 
been  done  in  Tampa,  the  photos  still  dar¬ 
ken.  For  some  reason  they  also  leave  an 
imprint  on  the  folders  in  which  they  are 
filed.  Other  papers  were  asked  about  this 
and  none  seemed  to  think  it  was  a  prob¬ 
lem.  In  fact,  the  Greenhoro  Daily  News 
said  one  of  the  assets  of  the  laserphoto 
system  was  that  because  the  photos  were 
of  better  quality  they  are  more  suitable 
as  file  pictures. 

Only  one  paper  (the  Winston-Salem 
Journal)  was  really  unhappy  with  the 
laserphoto  system.  I  would  like  to  quote 
from  their  comments.  “We  had  consis¬ 
tent  problems.  We  couldn't  get  people  in 
and  often  spent  hours  on  the  phone  with 
AP  people  trying  to  talk  us  through 
checks  and/or  maintenance  and  repair. 
AP  people  in  the  field  didn't  seem  to 
know  much  about  the  equipment.  Much 
buck  passing  between  phone  company 
and  AP.  We  were  ready  to  tell  them  to 
take  it  because  we  were  tired  of  doing 
their  field  testing  for  them  .  ,  .  We've 
been  unsatisfied  with  service  and  think 
laserphoto  may  cost  more  than  it  is 
worth  .  .  .  We  are  using  about  three  UPI 
pictures  to  every  one  from  AP.” 

Although  other  papers  experienced 
many  of  the  same  problems  as  the  Jour¬ 
nal,  none  seemed  to  find  them  so  exas¬ 
perating  or  long  lasting. 

Every  paper  polled  (including  the 
Winston-Salem  Journal)  agreed  that  the 
laserphotos  are  of  better  quality  than 
Photofax.  Artists  found  less  need  for 
touch-up,  makeup  men  felt  more  free  to 
run  puctures  as  they  wanted. 

Some  papers  mentioned  problems  with 
contrast,  but  said  this  was  generally 
solved  through  adjustment. 

Deskmen,  who  in  the  last  resort  deal 
most  often  with  the  photos,  were  all 
pleased  with  the  service  and  quality  of 
laserphoto.  (No  deskmen  were  available 
for  comment  when  the  Winston  Journal 
was  recontacted.) 

The  laserphoto  is  almost  unanimously 
considered  a  great  improvement. 


Rockwell-Goss 


Sta-Hi  Stacker 


This  nameplate  identifies  one  of  the  models  firom  our  broad 
range  of  newspaper  counter  stackers,  products  of  the 
world’s  largest  manufacturer  of  presses  and  newspaper 
production  equipment ...  a  single  source  supplier  of  pre¬ 
press,  pressroom  and  mailroom  equipment  and  systems. 
Graphic  Systems  Division,  Sta-Hi  Mailroom  Products, 
Rockwell  International,  8  Capitol  Street,  Nashua,  N.  H. 
03060.  Phone:  603/883-3311. 


Rockwell  International 

.where  science  gets  down  to  business 
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As  you  can  see,  we  have  a  big  advantage  over  the 
competition.  Our  screen  is  a  giant  200  square  inches. 

Theirs,  only  71 .  So  while  you  can  fit  a  full  tabloid  page- 

actual  size— on  ours,  you  can 
only  fit  a  magazine 
size  page 
on  theirs. 

The  unique  Graphic  Digitizer  xa/^  o  icn 

Pen.  Think  of  it  as  a  magic  wand.  ^  e  ai&u 

a  unique 

feature  called  a  Graphic  Digitizer  Pen.  Used  with  a  special 
tablet,  an  operator  can  instantly  position  copy  with  unparal¬ 
leled  accuracy.  And  flow  copy  around  artwork 
by  simply  tracing  the  outline. 

In  fact,  the  Raycomp-100 
is  so  loaded  with  time-saving 
features,  you  can  expect  your 
operator  to  compose. 

One  operator  at  a 
singie  Raycomp-100 
station  can  do  the  work 
of  severai  people  in  less 
than  half  the  time 
it  used  to  take. 

^  The  easy-to-use 
Raycomp-100  has  a 
payback  time  of  less 
than  a  year. 


lay  out, edit,  correct,  and  review  up  to  a  full  page  of  ads  in 
less  than  half  the  time  it  takes  via  conventional  methods. 

And  a  lot  faster  than  the  competition’s  method. 

Naturally,  a  system  as  efficient  and  productive  as  this 
one  doesn’t  come  cheap.  But  let’s  face  it.  You  get  what  you 
pay  for.  And  besides,  the  Raycomp-100  usually  pays  for  itself 
in  less  than  a  year— much  less  time  than  competitive  systems. 

The  extraordinary  Raycomp-100.  If  you’re  interested, 
send  the  coupon  and  we’ll  send  you  literature. 

I - 

Besides  a  Raycomp-100  brochure, 

□  I’d  like  a  Raytheon  representative  to  work  out  a 
payback  analysis  with  me. 

□  I’d  like  to  attendaregional  seminar  on  the  Raycomp-100. 

□  I’d  like  to  see  a  demonstration  of  the  Raycomp-100  at 
one  of  your  customer  locations. 


Name _ 

Company . 
Address  _ 


Title 


Zip 


EP-11 

Raytheon  Graphic  Systems 
528  Boston  Post  Road 
Sudbury,  Massachusetts  01776 
(617)443-9521 


“The  space  reapportionment,  because 
of  new  processes,  was  astonishing:  “the 
composing  room  was  shrunk  by  one- 
third;  there  were  major  shifts  in  editorial, 
but  overall  the  department  remained  the 
same  size;  “library  space  was  decreased 
by  50%;  “new  work  areas  were  integ¬ 
rated  into  the  proper  departments,  and 
formation  was  used  to  establish  new  some  minor  operations  were  shifted  onto 
criteria,  which  also  included  work  sta-  the  renovated  floors;  “overall,  10,000 
tions,  copy  progression,  future  operation  square  feet  of  floor  space  was  gained.” 
requirements  and  production  schedules,  Stowell  interjects,  “This  gain  in  floor 
etc.  space  is  a  spin-off  bonus.  Among  other 

“One  of  the  important  elements  of  this  things,  it  will  enable  the  News  to  move 
work  was  the  establishment  of  the  its  classified  ad  department  to  the  sixth 
number  of  work  stations  required  for  floor.” 

each  of  the  new  activities.  Our  analyst  O’Dell  continues:  “The  next  step  was 
also  showed  that  under  the  new  system  to  draft  a  Critical  Path  Network  (CPN) 
ten  pages,  rather  than  the  present  eight,  for  the  whole  project.  This  defined  the 
could  be  released  every  five  minutes.  phases  of  automation,  showed  when 
“With  the  ‘number  grinding’  com-  construction  would  occur,  and  pointed 
pleted,  the  next  step  was  to  develop  out  the  problems  that  likely  would  arise 
space  plans.  This  was  done  in  conjunc-  during  construction, 
tion  with  the  News  production  group,  “The  CPN  data  ties  in  with  decisions 
particularly  Bob  Murphy  who  critiqued  by  the  News,  with  input  supplied  by  the 
the  plan  and  provided  vital  liaison.  Some  contractor,  and  with  information  fur- 
of  the  considerations  here  were  floor  nished  by  vendors.  The  final  schedules, 
loading,  overhead  clearances,  air  condi-  incidentally,  were  worked  out  by  compu- 
tioning,  minimal  reconstruction,  etc.  ter  analysis. 

“Additionally,  new  processes  uncov-  “We  use  a  template  system  for  equip- 
ered  the  requirement  for  special  fire  ment  arrangement,  one  which  can  be 
proofing  of  critical  areas.  Cranked  into  carried  into  the  field.  If  the  client  decides 
the  plans,  then,  were  Halon  systems  for  on  another  piece  of  equipment  or  wants 
the  computer  center,  central  makeup,  to  add  more  items,  we  can  insert  the 
and  phototypesetting.  proper  templates  in  a  few  moments.  The 


system  expedites  planning  because  you 
get  instant  decisions. 

“Finally,  the  planning  comes  down  to 
the  preparation  of  detailed  floor  plans,  a 
documentation  of  where  the  equipment 
actually  will  be  located  (see  accompany¬ 
ing  plan). 

“For  the  News,  two  floor  plans  were 
made:  one  for  the  old  and  another  for  the 
new,  with  twelve  intermediate  steps  de¬ 
tailed.  The  intermediate  steps  were  de¬ 
scribed  by  a  series  of  small-scale  im¬ 
plementation  drawings  which  showed 
equipment  and  department  locations  for 
each  of  these  phases  of  construction. 

“This  allowed  an  orderly  transition  of 
each  area.  Remember,  we  have  to  main¬ 
tain  old  functions  while  bringing  in  the 
new.  The  plan  included  all  service  re¬ 
quirements  for  each  piece  of  equipment, 
including  those  which  were  retained.” 

While  the  sixth  floor  (production)  must 
continue  operations  in  its  present  loca¬ 
tion  during  the  construction  phases,  the 
seventh  floor  (editorial)  is  being  handled 
differently.  TESCO  engineers  recog¬ 
nized  it  was  impractical  to  expose 
editors,  reporters,  etc.,  to  the  disrup¬ 
tions  of  construction,  so  the  planning  in¬ 
cluded  provisions  for  movement  of  the 
staffs  to  temporary  quarters. 

;  For  instance,  the  city  room  has  been 
;  shifted  into  one  comner  of  the  seventh 
floor;  the  women’s  department  and  the 
arts  and  entertainment  department  were 
moved  to  the  ninth  floor.  The  objective  is 
to  create  a  “void”  which  can  be  utilized 
for  construction. 

And  how  does  this  pushing  around  set 
with  staffers?  “Look,”  says  one 
tough-minded  editor,  “so  this  summer 
we’ve  dealt  with  a  blackout,  handled  the 
‘Son  of  Sam’  case,  and  yesterday  the 
phone  company  accidentally  cut  our 
main  phone  cable.  This  is  nothing.” 

Others  confirm  this  feeling.  Some  even 
admit  to  liking  the  closeness,  the  new 
view,  and  the  face-to-face  communica¬ 
tions  afforded  by  the  temporary  quar¬ 
ters. 

■  This  is  not  to  say  that  others  are  not 
nettled  by  the  move.  The  News  antici¬ 
pated  such  an  eventuality  and  took  ad¬ 
vance  steps.  Update  stories  in  a  monthly 
house  organ  and  informational  meetings 
were  the  main  tools.  But  the  most  effec¬ 
tive,  according  to  Flaherty,  have  been 
one-on-one  meetings  between  the  dis- 
;  placed  person  and  perhaps  the  head  of  a 
(I  specific  department. 

^  The  main  strategy  of  the  engineers  has 
been  to  reduce  “the  shock”  of  the  move. 
Says  O’Dell,  “Our  planning  is  such  that 
the  staff  is  moved  to  temporary  locations 
only  once  and  construction  is  scheduled 
so  that  it  doesn’t  occur  during  deadline 
periods.  Also,  some  of  the  temporary 
quarters  are  occupied  only  for  short 
periods.” 

The  publishing  systems  department, 
including  the  new  computer  room,  was 
(Continued  on  page  58) 
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^  >  its  dynamic  testing  on 

an  in-house  grass  foMar  at  up 
a  to  50,000  pph. 


the  improved 


t977lllCiri^  11 

compensating  newspaper 

counter  stacker 

•  produces  stacks  of 
excellem  posture 
corttinuously 

•  runs  quietly 

•  irx:ludes  diagnostic  monitor 

•  will  not  jam  when  papers  per 
hour  exceed  cycle  time — 
produces  an  oversize  stack 
and  sounds  alarm. 


CUTLER-HAMMER  DENVER  A 

ttiso  e  40TH  AW..  OCNVEN.  COLORADO  90239 
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See  wny  these  newspapers 
have  chosen  the 
Royal  zenith  Misomatic  Plateline 

EXPRESS  &  STAR  MIDI  LIBRE  AFTENPOSTEN  DAGENS  NYHETER 

WOLVERHAMPTON  NIZZA,  FRANCE  OSLO,  NORWAY  STOCKHOLM,  SWEDEN 

ENGLAND  2  machines  2  machines  5  machines 

KANSAS  CITY  STAR  NICE  MATIN  EXPRESSEN 

KANSAS  CITY,  U.S.A.  NIZZA,  FRANCE  JONKOPING,  SWEDEN 

2  machines  2  machines  2  machines 


The  two  plate  a  minute 
newspaper  plate  maker 


LE  PARISIEN  LIBERE 

PARIS,  FRANCE 


UPSALA  NYA  TIDNING 

UPSALA,  SWEDEN 


STUTTGARTER  NACHRICHTEN 

STUTTGART,  GERMANY 


Here’s  important  news  for  newspaper  printers 
running  offset  or  who  want  to  go  offset.  Until  now, 
offset  plate  production  has  been  expensive  and 
time  consuming.  Now  Royal  Zenith,  a  leader  in 
the  Graphic  Arts  Industry,  introduces  the  Miso¬ 
matic  Plateline— the  result  of  modern  plate  pro¬ 
duction  technology. 

It’s  a  unique  plate  processing  system  that  can 
cut  your  production  time  to  60  seconds— from  neg¬ 
ative  to  first  developed  plate.  Total  plate  produc¬ 
tion  is  120  accurate,  high  quality  plates  per  hour. 

And  that’s  not  all.  You  can  insert  additional  neg¬ 
atives  while  the  production  cycle  is  in  progress. 
You  can  preset  the  desired  number  of  plates  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  same  negative.  You  can  even  copy 
in  page  marks  and  color  marks  on  the  plate. 

The  Plateline  is  simple  to  operate.  Just  load  the 
machine  with  pre-punched  films  and  plates.  Press 
the  START  button.  And  the  Plateline  takes  care 


of  the  copying  sequence.  The  entire  print-down 
cycle  takes  place  automatically  in  one  minute: 
plate  and  negative  feed,  exposure,  plate  and  film 
changing.  Each  step  is  carried  out  under  perfect 
register  control  so  the  sources  of  error  are  min¬ 
imized  and  you’re  sure  of  getting  top  results. 

talk  to  the  innovators 


Royal  Zenith  Corp. 

a  growth  company  with  your  growth  in  mind 

2101  Jericho  Turnpike. 

New  Hyde  Park,  N.Y.  11040 
516/488-3200 
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the  first  completed.  This  specially- 
constructed  center  will  house  the  proc¬ 
essing  power  for  the  subsystems  which 
eventually  will  become  operational  in 
editorial,  classified,  production,  and  dis¬ 
play  advertising. 

Editorial  department  manager  Ed 
Quinn  currently  is  in  the  thick  of  final 
decision-making  on  editorial  space  allo¬ 
cations. 

“We’re  still  refining  things,”  he  says, 
“and  want  to  get  the  very  best  out  of  this 
opportunity.  In  the  art  department,  for 
example,  14  L-shaped  desks  were  plan¬ 
ned,  which  take  up  a  lot  of  real  estate. 

“Instead  of  this  we’ll  use  ten  easels 
and  14  movable  storage  taborets,  which 
afford  a  much  better  working  arrange¬ 
ment.  The  revision  also  saved  us  the 
space  of  six  desks  .  .  .  and  we  always 
can  use  extra  room.” 

The  editorial  floor  is  expected  to  be  a 
model  of  efficiency.  Quinn  ticks  off  some 
of  the  improvements:  group  related  de¬ 
partments  closer  to  one  another,  easier 
access  to  support  services,  improved 
security  through  electronic  controls,  and 
a  convenient  mailbox  arrangement. 


“We’ve  tried  to  avoid  repeating  mistakes 
we’ve  lived  with  for  nearly  50  years,”  he 
says. 

There  will  be  150  editorial  VDTs,  mak¬ 
ing  the  News  one  of  the  largest  in¬ 
stallations  in  the  country.  In  many  cases, 
these  electronic  work  stations  will  in¬ 
clude  cube-style  desks  configured  to  hide 
the  “spaghetti”  (wires,  cables,  con¬ 
duits). 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co.  is  supply¬ 
ing  basically  the  major  electronic  equip¬ 
ment  and  programming,  while  Camex, 
Inc.,  is  the  supplier  of  two  display  adver¬ 
tising  makeup  terminals.  The  general 
contractor  is  Turner  Construction  Co. 

Among  the  final  acts  of  the  News  proj¬ 
ect  is  the  selection  of  wall  materials, 
color  schemes,  carpeting  and  tile, 
draperies,  furniture,  etc.  “Particular  at¬ 
tention  will  be  given  to  surfaces  which 
must  withstand  maximum  use  and 
abuse,”  explains  Wayne  J.  Hecht,  TES- 
CO’s  architectural  officer. 

At  the  moment,  many  News  people 
are  coping  with  temporary  quarters  as 
the  paper  goes  through  the  throes  of 
modernization.  But  a  different  appear¬ 
ance  will  be  visible  next  spring  when 
much  of  the  construction  will  be  com¬ 
pleted.  “It  won’t  be  a  rubber  stamp  of 
other  newspapers,  either,”  vow  the  en¬ 
gineers.  New  York’s  biggest  daily,  al¬ 
ways  a  busy  building,  will  be  a  better 
organized  beehive. 


Water  leveling  system 
has  electronic  design 

Inland  Newspaper  Machinery  Corpo¬ 
ration  has  developed  a  totally  electronic 
water  leveling  system  called  LithoMix. 
Electronic  sensors  control  all  operating 
functions. 


Features  of  the  new  system  include:  all 
measurement  and  mixing  of  concentrate 
and  water  by  electronic  devices;  knob 
setting  for  consistent  measurement  of 
concentrate  to  water  to  within  plus  or 
minus  2%  of  desired  solution;  control 
panel  with  indicators  for  operational 
mode;  standard  system  features  10  gallon 
concentrate  reservoir  that  can  be  fed 
from  drum  or  large  tank;  solution  mixing 
by  continual  recirculation;  mixed  solu¬ 
tion  capacity  of  up  to  300  gallons  per 
hour;  electronic  components  are  modu¬ 
lar  and  only  one  1 15  volt  line  required  for 
electrical  input. 

Actual  design  and  working  concept 
came  from  Robert  Patsko,  director  of  re¬ 
search  and  development  for  the  organi¬ 
zation. 

A  production  prototype  model  has 
been  operating  under  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion  conditions  since  July  13,  at  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Star. 

Varn  plant  serves 
Southern  customers 

Varn  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  a  manu¬ 
facturer  of  pressroom  chemicals,  has 
opened  its  fifth  manufacturing  plant  in 
Dallas,  Texas.  The  plant  is  located  in  the 
Red  Bird  Industrial  Park  approximately 
12  miles  south  of  midtown  Dallas  and  25 
miles  from  Ft.  Worth.  The  new  plant  will 
ship  the  complete  line  of  Varn  pressroom 
products  to  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Ok¬ 
lahoma,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Tennes¬ 
see,  Louisiana  and  Alabama.  The  south¬ 
ern  manufacturing  facility  will  bring  to 
Varn  Distributors  and  users  in  that  mar¬ 
ket  area  a  new  high  level  of  service  be¬ 
cause  of  its  ideal  central  location.  Most 
of  this  market  was  previously  served  by 
the  Varn  plant  in  Addison,  Illinois. 
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PC-IS  ^JAraited  EditiLon’’ 
Buy  one  now  ~  save  $785 
and  cut  yawc  water  bill 
by  75%. 


Bight  now,  when  you  buy 
the  “limited  Edition”  PC- 13 
photocomp  processor,  we 
will  throw  in  a  new  LogE 
Water-Miser  that  can  cut 
your  PC- 13  water  needs  up 
to  a  whopping  75%  I  Hus 
save  you  $786  right  off  the 
bat. 

What’s  more,  the  “limited 
Edition”  will  process  3”  to 
13”  phototypesetting  film 
and  BC  paper  at  speeds  up 
to  8  feet  per  minute.  And 
give  quality  results  three 
shifts  a  day  -  eveiyday. 

See  your  LogE  dealer  today 
for  more  “limited  Edition” 
information 


7001  Loisdale  Bead 
Springfield,  VA  22160 
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No  one  ever  bougM  Cl 
Harris  press  out  ofnabit. 
So  why  b  our  N-1650 
outselling  the  competition' 


For  years,  one  press 
manufacturer  held  the 
newspaper  industry  in  the  palm 
of  its  hand. 

Then  Harris  introduced  the 
N-1650,  and  revolutionized  the 
industry’s  buying  habits. 

Since  1973,  we’ve  sold  over 
200  units  of  the  N-1650  (50% 
more  than  our  nearest 
competitor),  and  carved  out  a 
solid  reputation  for  ourselves  in 
the  newspaper  field. 

Admittedly,  the  Harris  N-1650 
filled  a  special  niche  by  offering 
publishers  of  medium-circulation 
dailies  the  right  combination 
of  speed,  paging  and 


manning  at  an  affordable  cost. 

But  what  really  tipped  the 
scales  in  our  favor  was  the  willing¬ 
ness  of  progressive  publishers 
to  overthrow  tradition,and  buy  on 
merit  instead  of  mystique. 

And  that’s  what  we  hope  you 
do  next  time  you  need  a  press. 
Forget  tradition.  Kick  old  habits. 
Check  all  the  manufacturers, 
and  see  what  they’ve  done  for 
you  lately. 

For  comprehensive 
information  on  the  N-1650  or  the 
other  web  presses  Harris  offers, 
write  Harris  Corporation,  Web 
Press  Division,  Mechanic  Street, 
Westerly,  Rhode  Island  02891. 


Family  Weekly  raises 
circulation  base 


Family  Weekly  will  increase  its  adver¬ 
tising  rate  base  from  11,250,000  that 
went  into  effect  July  1  this  year,  to 
11,400,000  circulation  effective  with  its 
January  1  edition  next  year. 

The  new,  higher  base  is  calculated  on 
the  March  31,  1977  ABC  reports  and 
sworn  statements  of  its  331  subscribing 
newspapers.  Paid  circulation  of  the 
newspapers  currently  exceeds 
12,100,000. 

Executive  vicepresident/sales  Patrick 
M.  Linskey  pointed  out  that  America’s 
fourth  largest  circulation  magazine  will 
deliver  to  advertisers  a  bonus  exceeding 
700,000  copies  every  issue. 

Combining  increased  circulation,  and 
an  adjusted  CPM,  a  four-color  page  will 
cost  $65,430  (CPM  5.74)  and  a  black- 
and-white  page,  $57,450  (CPM  5.04). 

Since  the  magazine’s  ownership 
changed  in  June  1976,  publisher- 
president  Morton  Frank  stated  that  Fam¬ 
ily  Weekly  has  begun,  or  has  contracted 
to  serve  in  the  near  future,  30  more 
newspapers. 

He  added  that  although  the  unavoid¬ 
able  production  expenses  for  newsprint, 
ink,  engravings,  cylinders  and  press-time 
are  estimated  to  escalate  an  average  of 


more  than  8%  during  1978,  the  one-time 
card  rate  adjustment  of  7V6%  combines  a 
1.4%  circulation  gain  with  a  6.1  cpm 
change. 

Frank  revealed  that  readership  studies 
by  an  outside  research  firm,  currently 
being  conducted  in  five  SMSA  markets 
whose  Sunday  papers  carry  Family 
Weekly,  will  indicate,  as  soon  as  com¬ 
pleted,  newspaper  magazine  reading  pre¬ 
ferences  of  a  significant  cross-section  of 
men  and  women.  These  will  supplement 
findings  of  focus  group  sessions  moder¬ 
ated  by  a  researcher  in  four  different  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country  earlier  this  year. 

Linskey  also  observed  that  Family 
Weekly’s  Tie-In  Retail  Incentive  Pro¬ 
gram  (“TRIP”)  helped  participating 
newspapers  generate  10,646,403  lines  of 
local  rop  advertising  during  the  past  12 
months,  and  that  its  “Bonanza”  program 
will  send  on  prize  vacation  trips  next 
year  circulation  managers  and  their 
guests  of  20  newspapers  that  produce  the 
largest  circulation  gains  between  March 
31  this  year  and  the  same  date  in  1978, 
and  personnel  of  five  other  newspapers 
that  generate  the  most  effective  promo¬ 
tion  programs  as  judged  by  a  panel  of 
specialists. 


Pyrofax  unit  reaches 
85-line  capability 

3M  Company’s  Pyrofax  Imaging  Sys¬ 
tem  can  now  achieve  85-line  halftone 
production  as  a  result  of  major  system 
technical  advancements.  The  system 
(daylight  platemaking)  operates  at  the 
speed  of  one  plate  every  70  seconds  was 
introduced  in  1975  with  65-line  capability 
and  followed  in  1976  with  a  75-line 
specification. 

The  Pyrofax  approach  requires  no  film 
processor,  no  plumbing,  no  full-page 
negative  and  no  stripping.  The  system 
utilizes  heat  to  bond  powder  images  onto 
any  metal  or  paper  surface. 

The  improvements,  which  are  now  in 
operation,  involve  four  areas;  transfilm, 
toner  powder,  optics  and  mechanics. 

Contrast  capability  of  the  transfilm  has 
been  doubled  along  with  a  more  consis¬ 
tent  contrast. 

Purity  of  the  toner  powder  has  been 
improved  with  elimination  of  traces  of 
chemicals  or  foreign  substances. 

In  the  area  of  optics  the  Apo-Ronar 
lens  system,  made  by  Rodenstock,  has 
been  protected  from  the  printing  plant 
environment. 

In  the  web  control  system  an  improved 
electronic  tension  control  system  that 
gives  uniform  tension  and  flatter  film 
during  operations  has  been  refined. 

Another  refinement  in  the  mechanical 


Regional  editions 
cutback  by  daily 

Times  Publishing  Co.,  publisher  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  and  Inde¬ 
pendent,  has  closed  one  of  its  five  re¬ 
gional  daily  editions  and  reduced  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  other  four  from  seven 
days  to  five. 

The  Manatee  Times  was  closed  be¬ 
cause  the  paper  could  not  pick  up  the 
necessary  advertising  support  to  help  put 
the  paper  in  the  black.  The  paper  lost 
about  $250,000  in  1976,  E&P  learned. 

“We  were  fairly  pleased  with  the  cir¬ 
culation  in  that  area,  but  we  were  not 
able  to  get  the  necessary  ad  dollars,” 
said  St.  Petersburg  Times  executive 
editor  Bob  Haiman.  He  said  circulation 
of  the  daily  Manatee  Times  was  some 
7,000  and  the  Sunday  circulation  was 
about  8,000.  “We  will  still  cover  Man¬ 
atee  County  (in  the  St.  Petersburg 
Times)  and  will  continue  to  home  deliver 
there,”  Haiman  said.  “We  will  just  not 
have  a  separate  edition.” 

The  Manatee  Times,  like  the  other 
four  regional  editions,  was  born  about 
five  years  ago.  It  received  strong  com¬ 
petition  from  two  other  dailies — the 
Bradenton  Herald,  owned  by  Knight- 
Ridder  and  the  Sarasota  Herald-Trib¬ 
une,  an  independent  newspaper  owned 
by  David  Lindsay,  Jr. 
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Of  the  seven  full  time  staff  members  of 
the  Manatee  paper,  five  have  been  of¬ 
fered  full  time  positions  with  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times,  Haiman  said. 

The  other  four  regional  papers — the 
Largo-Seminole  Times,  Pinellas  Times, 
Pasco  Times  and  Citrus-Hernando 
Times — will  now  be  published  only  five 
days  instead  of  seven.  The  papers  will 
come  out  Tuesday  through  Friday  and  on 
Sunday,  with  Monday  and  Saturday 
eliminated. 

Southern  Railway 
praises  newspapers 

Southern  Railway  has  sent  a  special 
mailing  to  500  newspaper  publishers  call¬ 
ing  their  attention  to  the  railway  system’s 
on-line  newspaper  advertising  program. 

Four  different  ads  proclaiming  the 
growth  of  the  South  and  Southern  Rail¬ 
way  will  appear  in  each  of  the  500  news¬ 
papers  serving  communities  along 
Southern’s  track. 

In  the  letter  to  “Our  Newspaper 
Friends,”  Southern’s  assistant  vice¬ 
president/public  relations  &  advertising 
William  F.  Geeslin  pointed  out  that  this 
is  the  35th  consecutive  year  Southern 
Railway  has  had  an  advertising  program 
in  the  cities  and  towns  along  its  line. 

“We  hope  you  agree  that  this  record  of 
longevity  strongly  underscores  our  con¬ 
tinuing  belief  in  newspapers.” 


Mechanical  improvements  in  the 
“Pyrofax”  system  permit  more  criti¬ 
cal  placement  of  the  developing 
chamber,  resuiting  in  uniform  plate 
production  within  seconds  after  ex¬ 
posure. 

design  was  in  the  developing  station.  As 
the  station  moves  away  from  and  toward 
the  film  in  each  cycle,  it  must  be  at  a 
uniform  distance  from  the  film.  A  better 
way  to  provide  a  precise  stop  for  the 
assembly  when  it  moves  toward  the  film 
was  found  and  incorporated. 

About  60  printing  plants  in  21  states 
worked  closely  with  3M  Company  to 
monitor  and  guide  the  changes  in  the 
Pyrofax  system. 
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New  tv  text  system  shown  at  conference 


Computer 

system 

installed 

Installation  has  begun  on  a  new  pro¬ 
duction  computer  system  at  the 
Pasadena  (Calif.)  Star-News,  encom¬ 
passing  full  terminal  input  of  editorial, 
classified  advertising,  display  ads,  prod¬ 
uction,  and  accounts  receivable. 

Contractor  for  the  system  is  System 
Development  Corp.  of  Santa  Monica, 
Calif.,  known  as  the  SDC  Text  II  system. 
Computers  and  most  peripherals  are 
manufactured  by  Hewlett-Packard;  the 
terminals  are  made  by  Computek. 

The  system  will  consist  of  3  H-P21MX 
computers  and  60  terminals.  Total  stor¬ 
age  capacity  is  105  megabytes.  Fifty-six 
of  the  VDTs  will  be  located  in  the  main 
plant  in  Pasadena,  the  other  four  in  an 
editorial  office  in  Arcadia,  8  miles  east, 
where  the  company  publishes  4  semi¬ 
weeklies,  the  Foothill  Inter-City  News¬ 
papers  group.  All  material  will  be  created 
directly  on  the  VDTs.  No  scanners  will 
be  used  in  the  system.  Eight  news  wires 
will  be  on-line  to  the  computers.  Output 
will  be  directed  to  5  Dymo  (Photon) 
Mark  11  Pacesetters. 

Installation  is  scheduled  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  by  early  December  with  news 
training  to  begin  shortly  afterwards,  and 
training  for  classified,  display  ads  and 
accounting  departments  to  follow,  in  that 
order.  The  entire  system  is  expected  to 
be  operational  by  late  spring. 

The  Star-News  converted  to  total  pho¬ 
tocomposition  in  1973  with  rekeyboard¬ 
ing  in  the  composing  room  on  VDTs. 
Installation  of  a  Goss  Mark  I  press  is 
nearing  completion.  This  press  will  have 
greater  speed  and  color  capacity. 

Computer  project  coordinators  are 
Don  Montgomery  for  SDC  and  Lester 
Wiltse  and  Michael  Medici  for  the  Star- 
News.  Wiltse  is  the  paper’s  production 
director  and  Medici  is  data  processing 
manager. 


Greely  (Colo.)  Tribune 
sold  to  Swift  Group 

Greely  (Colo.)  Daily  Tribune  Has  been 
sold  to  Swift  Newspapers,  Carson, 
Nevada. 

The  controlling  interest  in  the  news¬ 
paper  was  acquired  from  Miss  Mildred  S. 
Hansen,  publisher  of  the  Tribune  for  the 
past  24  years  by  Philip  E.  Swift  of  Incline 
Village,  Nev.,  principal  owner  of  the 
Swift  Newspapers.  The  purchase  price 
was  not  announced. 

The  new  publisher  of  the  Tribune  is 
Richard  K.  Larson,  previously  editor 
and  publisher  for  the  past  4  years  of  the 
Coss  Bay  (Ore.)  World. 


INTELCOM  ’77,  the  international 
telecommunications  conference,  held  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  in  October  of  this  year  had 
a  number  of  reports  on  the  latest 
developments  in  facsimile  transmission 
and  TV  text  systems. 

According  to  reports  facsimile  page 
transmission  is  growing  in  the  USA, 
France,  the  USSR  and  Scandinavia. 
France’s  PTT  postal  authorities  now 
offer  newspapers  a  ready-made  facsimile 
service  using  Muirhead  systems. 

Facsimile  units  were  shown  by 
Hitachi,  Fujita,  Nippon  Electric,  Harris 
and  Graphic  Sciences.  Xerox  displayed 


their  400  system  which  is  portable  and 
can  plug  into  ordinary  telephone  lines. 

TV  text  systems  developed  in  Britain 
(Ceefax,  Oracle,  Viewdata)  are  consid¬ 
ered  with  some  alarm  by  newspapers  in 
Britain  and  Europe,  especially  by  papers 
carrying  large  classified  ad  and  stock  ex¬ 
change  information  sections.  A  new  sys¬ 
tem  from  Japan  that  is  competitive  to 
Viewdata  was  shown  at  Intelcom. 

Hitachi  introduced  live  TV  dial-a- 
service.  The  Hitachi  system  requires  at 
least  2  telephone  lines  to  access  broad¬ 
band  services  for  presentation  of  moving 
pictures. 


LOGIGRAPHIC 


Just  plug  it  in. 

We  can  install  a  Logigraphic  com¬ 
puterized  editorial  system  at  your  paper 
in  about  120  days. 

When  it’s  installed  and  you  plug  it  in, 
it  works.  Logigraphic  puts  out  your 
paper.  And  that’s  why  you  want  such  a 
system  in  the  first  place,  right? 

Fast  installation.  Reliability.  Good 
reasons  to  investigate  Logigraphic. 
Contact  Jack  Nicholson  at  LOGICON, 
24225  Gamier  St., Torrance,  CA  90505, 
phone  (213)  325-6060. 


LOGICON 
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Dummy 

(Continued  from  page  51) 


program,  Layout-8,  developed  for  the 
smaller  PDP-8  computers.  Dave’s  pro¬ 
gram  is  designed  to  solve  some  of  the 
more  complex  problems  for  the  larger 
newspaper,  handling  newspaper  editions 
of  up  to  256  pages,  50  ads  per  page,  and 
31  separate  classifications.  The  program 
was  developed  on  our  PDP-1 1/70  system, 
but  is  written  in  FORTRAN  IV  so  that  it 
can  be  adapted  to  virtually  any  system. 

Dummy  operation 

The  first  step  in  DUMMY  is  the  input 
of  ad  data  from  the  sales  insertion  order. 
Ad  data  is  normally  input  via  CRT  de¬ 
vices,  but  the  program  can  also'accept 
input  from  paper  tape  or  OCR. 

For  speed  of  input,  data  items  are  run 
together.  The  result  is  confusing  to  look 
at,  but  each  item  is  easy  to  understand 
and  remember,  therefore  the  training  of 
operators  has  not  been  difficult.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  illustration  incorporates  a  large 
number  of  variables.  Most  ads  would  be 
much  simpler  to  input.  Each  data  item 
begins  with  [. 

[n470655[w2x84[x8/10ma,8/12st,8/14sa 
1  pcsptp3  /  g/  o  /  c3 ,5 1 ,52 ,53  [iliquorfathers 
daylsl246|a25526] 

[n470655  is  the  ad  number.  tw2x84  is 
the  ad  width  in  columns  and  the  height  in 
lines,  [x  refers  to  combination  run  dates 
followed  by  the  starting  date  of  each 
combination — the  8/10  Morning  Advo¬ 
cate,  the  8/12  State-Times  and  the  8/14 
Sunday  Advocate. 

The  program  handles  combination  run 
schedules,  automatically  calculating  the 
second  run  dates  and  skipping  Sundays, 


since  Sunday  ads  run  only  once.  For 
example,  the  ad  running  in  the  8/10 
Morning  Advocate  will  also  run  in  the 
8/10  State-Times  and  the  ad  running  in 
the  8/12  State-Times  will  also  run  in  the 
8/13  Morning  Advocate. 

[pc  is  placement  by  classification — spt 
being  Sports  on  p3  (page  3).  /g  guaran¬ 
tees  placement,  /o  guarantees  that  it  will 
be  the  only  ad  on  the  page  and  /c3  de¬ 
notes  three  color  printing  using  color 
numbers  51,  52,  and  53.  [i  is  the  ad’s 
identification  phrase — liquor  father’s 
day.  The  first  6  digits  of  the  ID  phrase 
can  be  designated  as  a  competitive 
keyword.  The  program  prevents  ads  with 
the  same  keyword  from  being  placed  on 
the  same  page,  [si 246  is  the  ad  sales¬ 
man’s  number,  and  [a25526  is  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  account  number.  Information  on 
a  particular  ad  is  concluded  with  a  ]  and  a 
carriage  return. 

Another  program  feature  prevents 
conflicts  between  key  competitive  adver¬ 
tisers.  This  feature  keeps  ads  with  the 
same  excluded  advertiser  number — a 
number  generated  by  the  account 
number  file — from  appearing  on  the 
same  page. 

After  all  the  ads  are  entered,  the 
operator  requests  a  new  ads  report  which 
is  carefully  proofread  and  corrected  be¬ 
fore  the  data  is  added  to  the  general  ad 
file. 

The  next  step  in  DUMMY  is  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  summary  report  or  preliminary 
estimate  of  newspaper  statistics — total 
pages,  number  of  ads,  number  of  page 
killing  ads  (including  full  page  ads),  lines 
of  ads,  lines  of  news,  and  ad/news  ratio. 
The  report  also  breaks  down  the  columns 
of  ads  and  news  for  each  classification, 
separating  regular  size  pages  from  clas¬ 
sified  and  tabloid  sections  which  may 


have  a  different  overall  size  or  column 
structure. 

To  get  this  report,  the  operator  merely 
types  in  the  number  of  classified  pages 
for  the  edition  being  assembled.  Adver¬ 
tising  data  is  already  available  to  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  news  column  requirements  and 
block  sizes  (comics,  stock  market  re¬ 
ports,  etc.)  are  stored  in  reference  tables. 


News  editors  dummy  stories  and 
photos  directly  on  the  computer  print¬ 
out,  since  the  program  leaves  news 
areas  blank.  Computer  dummies  are 
more  accurate  and  easier  to  read  than 
former  manual  dummies.  Also,  the  ad¬ 
vertising  legend  helps  the  editor  avoid 
possible  conflicts  with  advertising  sub¬ 
ject  matter. 

The  next  step,  edition  design,  is 
largely  a  manual  operation,  since  section 
breaks  depend  on  a  combination  of 
variables — number  of  pages,  type  of 
press  run,  and  number  of  colors,  double 
truck  and  series  ads,  etc.  Here  DUMMY 
prints  out  a  skeleton  of  the  edition,  and 
Layout,  together  with  Press  Room  rep¬ 
resentatives,  create  an  edition.  Working 
with  the  SUMMARY  information,  they 
determine  section  breaks,  placement  of 
various  classifications  within  the  sec¬ 
tions,  and  placement  of  ads  with  special 
requirements.  So  that  items  cannot  be 
left  out  accidentally,  the  program 
prompts  the  operator,  requesting  the 
starting  page  for  each  classification 
(sports,  society,  etc.)  and  page  locations 
for  such  blocks  as  comics,  stocks,  and 
TV  schedule. 

At  this  point,  pyramiding  codes  can  be 
changed  to  achieve  special  effects  and 
tighten  or  loosen  any  page.  Codes  can  be 
combined  in  any  fashion.  For  example, 
code  12  is  the  addition  of  codes  4  and  8, 
where  code  4  calls  for  a  right  pyramid 
and  code  8  requires  that  the  ad  be  open 
to  some  news  along  the  top.  Other  codes 
include  1 — simple  stacking,  2 — left 
pyramiding,  16 — ad  open  on  the  side, 
32 — ad  straddling  two  ads  of  the  same 
height. 

Once  section  and  classification  data  is 
entered,  a  corrected  report  is  printed 
out.  This  report  is  then  double  checked 
and  all  errors  corrected. 

DUMMY  now  has  all  the  information 
necessary  to  “BUILD”  a  page  index  and 
the  dummies.  It  is  during  this  BUILD 
(Continued  on  page  64) 
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Ask  the  N.E.W.S.  makers 


The  men  at  Newspaper  Hec- 
tronics  Corporation  will  eagerly 
and  proudly  tell  you  about  tiie 
flexibility  and  quality  of  the 
N.E.W.S.  (Newspaper  Editing 
and  Wire  System),  and  how  it 
can  be  custom  designed  to  fit 
your  specific  needs,  without  an 
expensive  software  package. 

Ask  the  news 
printers 

They  are  at  more  than  three 
dozen  newspapers,  magazines, 
publishers,  teaching  institutions 
and  syndications  where  the 
N.E.W.S.  has  been  installed.  If 
you’re  interested  in  what  they 
have  to  say,  we’ll  put  you  in 
touch  with  tfiem.  Give  us  a  call. 
We  love  to  tell  folks  the  good 
N.E.W.S. 


^4! 


Newspaper 
Electronics 
Corporation 

3225  Roanoke  Rd. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  641 1 1 

816/756-0052 
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start  up  your  press  with 

one  sure  thing: 


The  true  value  of  U.S.  news  web  offset  Inks 
becomes  obvious  in  their  unwavering  performance.  They 
improve  yoltr  total  newspaper  operation  by  running 
trouble  free  every  day,  and  by  bringing  an  ^  / 

exceptional  appearance  to  your  newspaf»r.  j  ^ 


East  Rutherfdrd,  NJ; 

Cincinnati,  OH;  Jacksonviite,  FL; 
Dailas,  TX;  San  Fr»ic^co,  CA; 
Los  Angeles,  CA 
A  kewanee  INDUSTRY 


Addressing  unit  has 
high  speed  output 

Cheshire,  a  Xerox  company,  has  de¬ 
signed  an  automatic,  selective  addres¬ 
sing  system  which  permits  any  individual 
with  a  typewriter  to  prepare  tab  cards 
(less  expensive  than  plates)  as  the  ad¬ 
dress  master.  The  individual  can  then 
code  pertinent  information  on  the  ad¬ 
dress  card  with  a  pencil  mark,  i.e.,  expi¬ 
ration  date,  geographic  area,  advertiser 
and  additional  data. 

After  the  cards  are  typed  and  coded 
they  are  placed  in  the  machine  and  ad¬ 
dress  labels  are  created  by  xeroxgraphy. 
The  system  has  350  card  capacity  with  a 
feed  rate  at  10,000  cards  per  hour.  Label 
production  is  nominally  10,000  1"  labels 
per  hour  with  continuous  card  feeding 
and  100%  address  selection. 

Label  paper  is  Cheshire  4"  x  10"  fan- 
fold,  5/32"  diameter  holes  in  center  on  1" 
spacing.  Plain  label  paper  for  glue  appli¬ 
cation  or  series  21  label  paper  for  heat 
application  can  be  used.  System  can  also 
accept  pressure  sensitive  labels. 

There  is  no  capital  investment  in  the 
Cheshire  machine  that  does  the  printing. 
The  two  channel  unit  rents  for  about 
$248  per  month  plus  usage  while  the  five 
channel  unit  rental  starts  at  $325  per 
month  plus  usage. 

Usage  rates  are  based  on  channels 
used  per  hour.  The  flexible  combination 


Tab  cards  are  placed  in  top  section 
of  unit,  instructions  diaied,  and  the 
programmed  instructions  permit  the 
system  to  produce  iabeis  at  the  rate 
of  10,000  per  hour.  System  comes  in 
two  channeis  with  the  higher  channei 
having  a  coding  structure  of  80 
boxes. 

coding  can  be  performed  by  the  user  with 
options  for  either  a  32  box  (coding)  or  80 
box  (coding)  structure. 

Address  cards  are  priced  at  about 
$11.30  per  thousand  with  volume  dis¬ 
counts  available.  Cards  have  long  life 
based  on  care  and  usage. 


Dummy 

(Continued  from  page  62) 


operation  that  each  ad  is  placed,  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  requirements  and  to  the 
pyramiding,  codes  for  each  page.  For  a 
100  page  newspaper,  the  BUILD  opera¬ 
tion  takes  less  than  15  minutes. 
DUMMY  is  then  ready  to  print  a  page 
index — the  final  check  list  before  dum¬ 
mies  are  printed. 

Page  index 

The  page  index  lists  the  ads  on  each 
page  by  ad  number,  advertiser,  ID 
phrase,  ad  dimensions,  and  lists  whether 
the  ad  is  a  coupon,  color,  only  ad,  or  2nd 
impression  ad.  It  also  includes  a  tear 
sheet  list,  a  floated  ad  list — listing  any 
ads  that  have  not  been  placed  according 
to  their  requirements,  and  an  unplaced 
ad  list  consisting  of  any  ads  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  was  unable  to  place.  Ads  that  ap¬ 
pear  on  these  latter  lists  are  inserted  or 
rearranged  by  the  operator,  prior  to 
printing.  Length  of  the  printing  task  var¬ 
ies  with  printer  speed.  With  our  80  col¬ 
umn  printer,  a  100  page  dummy  takes  15 
minutes. 

The  dummies  are  easy  to  read,  since 
the  area  of  each  ad  is  filled  in  by  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  ad’s  key  letter.  A  legend  iden¬ 
tifies  each  ad,  giving  key  letter,  ad 
number,  number  of  colors,  ad  size,  ID 
phrase,  advertiser's  name,  and  the  date 
that  the  ad  last  ran  (to  simplify  ad 
artwork  retrieval).  The  dummy  also  pro¬ 
vides  the  news/ad  ratio  for  the  page  and 
flags  color,  double  truck  and  second  im¬ 
pression  ads  with  a  note  repeated  along 
the  left  hand  margin. 

What’s  next? 

We  are  extremely  happy  with 
DUMMY  and  feel  we  are  just  beginning 
to  tap  the  program’s  vast  potential.  Al¬ 
ready  we  have  simplified  many  opera¬ 
tions,  reduced  errors,  and  are  starting  to 
reduce  production  costs.  We  have  not 
only  improved  layout  of  our  larger  pa¬ 
pers,  but  our  smaller  (40-50  page)  papers 
have  benefited.  The  computer  can 
achieve  a  better  looking  layout  on 
smaller  papers  with  less  time  and  effort 
than  a  human  operator. 

Now  that  we  have  an  electronic 
dummy,  it’s  not  hard  to  envision  it  dis¬ 
played  on  a  CRT  screen — a  screen  simi¬ 
lar  to  those  used  in  our  newsroom.  With 
such  a  display,  pagination  would  cease  to 
be  academic  and  become  a  reality!  In  the 
meantime,  DUMMY  gives  us  an  excel¬ 
lent  tool  and  just  one  more  thing  ...  a 
computer  to  blame  when  something  goes 
wrong! 

Palmer  is  director  of  news  and  production 
at  the  Baton  Rouge  (La.)  State-Times  & 
Morning  Advocate. 


Rockwell-Goss 


This  nameplate  identifies  our  Sta-Hi  line  of  high-speed  mail- 
room  systems,  products  of  the  world’s  largest  manufacturer 
of  presses  and  newspaper  production  equipment  ...  a 
single  source  supplier  of  pre-press,  pressroom  and  mail- 
room  equipment  and  systems.  Graphic  Systems  Division, 
Sta-Hi  Mailroom  Products,  Rockwell  International,  8 
Capitol  Street,  Nashua,  N.  H.  03060.  Phone;  603/883-3311. 


Rockwell  International 

..  where  science  gets  down  to  business 
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Gulf  Publishing 

completes 

changeover 

The  Biloxi-Gulfport  (Miss.)  Daily 
Herald  and  South  Mississippi  Sun  have 
completed  the  conversion  of  their  edito¬ 
rial,  advertising  and  production  opera¬ 
tions  to  an  on-line,  front-end  computer 
system. 

The  newspapers,  published  by  Gulf 
Publishing  Company,  Inc.,  began  in¬ 
stallation  of  the  Dymo  Graphics  system 
in  late  May  and  by  September  had  com¬ 
pleted  the  changeover.  The  new  system 
replaced  an  IBM  1130  computer  system. 


The  system  includes  38  Visual  Display 
Terminals  (VDT’s)  in  the  newsrooms, 
advertising  and  composing  departments; 
one  Graphics  Display  Terminal  (GDT)  in 
the  composing  room;  a  Central  Control 
Unit  (CCU)  consisting  of  three  comput¬ 
ers  each  with  32K  core  capacity  and  two 
50  million  byte  storage  discs;  and  three 
Dymo  Mark  V  pacesetters  each  with  a 
9()0  line-per-minute  capacity. 

The  newspapers’  three  bureaus,  in¬ 
cluding  one  at  the  state  capitol  in 
Jackson,  Mississippi,  are  on-line  and  ca¬ 
pable  of  transmitting  editorial  and  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  copy  and  utilizing  the 
system’s  storage  capability. 

All  wire  service  copy  is  being  re¬ 
ceived,  stored  and  printed  through  the 
system.  Photos  are  produced  through  the 
Harris  AP  LaserPhoto  system. 

In  December  of  this  year,  according  to 


Gulf  Publishing  Company  President  and 
General  Manager  Roland  Weeks,  Jr.,  the 
system  will  be  upgraded  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  another  50  megabyte  storage  disc 
and  doubling  the  capacity  of  the  comput¬ 
ers  from  32K  to  64K..  This  will  allow  for 
the  addition  of  VDT’s  in  the  Business 
Office  and  put  that  department  on-line. 
At  the  present  time,  accounting  work  is 
being  done  by  an  IBM  System  3  compu¬ 
ter. 

Citing  cost  savings  and  improvements 
of  quality  control  as  the  primary  reasons 
for  the  change  to  a  front-end  computer. 
Weeks  said  the  changeover  was  made 
with  minimum  problems  as  a  result  of  the 
cooperation  between  the  Dymo  Graphics 
representatives  and  Gulf  Publishing 
Company’s  Computer  Committee, 
chaired  by  Business  Manager  Joan  Tar¬ 
rant. 


Quite  simply 
the  best  dampening 
system  I've  seen” 


says  Ed  Roe  Production  Manager 
of  the  Topeka  State  Journal,  Kansas  * 

Early  last  year  Ed  Roe  made  the 
decision  to  change  from  a  plastic  plate 
system  to  direct-litho.  Of  all  the 
alternatives  he  chose  the  Smith  spray 
dampener  system. 

Greater  contr«)l 

The  unique  oscillating  bar  with  an 
individually  controlled  spray  nozzle  every 
Z'/z’’  gives  adjustment  that  no  other  system  can 
match. 

Ease  of  operation 

With  no  critical  roller  settings  or  dampening 
fountains  to  worry  about  Ed  Roe  found  it 
easy  to  retrain  his  letterpress  crews. 

Lower  waste 

The  ease  and  accuracy  of  adjustment  gives 
saleable  copies  quicker— cuts  down  waste. 

Minimum  maintenance 

The  Smith  system  is  compact  and  designed 

for  low  maintenance.  No  wash-up  is 

needed  after  a  press  run-the  system  is 

self-cleaning. 


the  .1  n 

smithA 


Winut'r  of  the  1976  Inland  Daily  Press  Assoeiation 
Typographical  Excellence  Award. 
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Marketing 

(Continued  from  page  32) 


analysis  is  based  upon  the  Television 
Coverage  Area,  the  ADI  or  Area  of  Dom¬ 
inant  Influence  as  it  is  called  by  Arbi- 
tron,  or  DMA,  Designated  Marketing 
Area,  as  Nielsen  calls  it. 

The  newspapers  are  not  coping  with 
the  geographic  coverage  opportunity.  As 
an  industry  there  is  no  concensus,  there 
is  not  a  direction.  Some  newspapers  are 
maintaining,  even  today,  the  coverage 
report  on  Retail  Trading  Zone.  Others 
have  “modernized”  to  include  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Area,  and  still  others  are  defin¬ 
ing  their  own  primary  marketing  area. 
Many  newspapers  are  measuring  their 
circulation  by  ADI,  trying  to  take  on 
television  on  television  terms. 

1  believe  this  presents  an  opportunity 
for  the  newspaper  medium.  A  promo¬ 
tional  program,  one  which  fairly  repre¬ 
sents  the  medium’s  market  position,  and 
is  not  dependent  upon  other  media  can 
be  developed.  Specifically,  1  would  like 
to  recommend  that  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try  prepare  a  definition  of  the  “News¬ 
paper  Area  of  Dominant  Influence”. 

In  order  to  understand  the  Newspaper 
Area  of  Dominant  Influence,  or  NADI 
you  really  must  understand  the  television 
definition.  This  is  most  easily  described 
by  looking  at  maps,  so  let’s  look  at 
mid-Missouri. 

This  is  the  area  defined  as  the 
Columbus/Jefferson  City  ADI.  The  out¬ 
line  includes  the  16  counties  which  are 
considered  a  television  market.  They 
have  one  thing  in  common,  which  makes 
them  constitute  the  television  ADI.  In 
each  of  these  counties,  more  time  is 
spent  watching  Columbia/Jefferson  City 
television  stations  than  any  other  pre¬ 
defined  television  market  or  cluster  of 
markets. 

In  ADI  at  Phelps  County,  Arbitron  has 
found,  through  their  research,  that  46% 
of  the  viewing  time  in  Phelps  County  is 
spent  viewing  the  three  stations  in 
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Columbia/Jefferson  City,  while  28%  of 
the  viewing  time  is  spent  watching  the 
three  stations  in  Springfield,  Mo.  26%  of 
the  viewing  time  is  claimed  by  the  six  St. 
Louis  stations.  Columbia/Jefferson  City 
television  is  the  dominant  signal,  and 
therefore,  Phelps  County  is  in  the 
Columbia/Jefferson  City  ADI.  The 
newspaper  industry  should  take  the  same 
approach  for  newspaper  coverage.  Such 
an  approach  will  be  a  positive  step  for 
the  total  medium,  and  particularly  for  the 
“hometown”  newspapers. 

Circulation  penetration  is  a  simple,  yet 
concise  means  of  measuring  the  compo¬ 
nents  of  the  NADI,  and  provides  a  flexi¬ 
bility  which  makes  the  NADI  concept  an 
even  better  marketing  tool  than  the  tele¬ 
vision  definition. 

Let  us  re-examine  this  piece  of  geog¬ 
raphy,  starting  with  the  “television 
orientation”  which  conventionally  pro¬ 
vides  the  guidance  in  newspaper  market 
selection.  Since  the  market  is  defined  as 
Columbia/Jefferson  City  we  need  the 
newspapers  in  those  two  markets.  Right? 

Wrong!  This  coverage  analysis,  using 
data  from  ABC  audits,  and  other  circula¬ 
tion  analysis,  tells  us  how  wrong.  Taking 
the  Columbia/Jefferson  City  market  as  a 
single  newspaper  entity,  we  have  three 
papers  (or  two  if  you  want  to  use  just  the 
dominant  Columbia  paper).  The  counties 
colored  in  red  have  circulation  to  house¬ 
holds  ratio  in  excess  of  60%,  the  yellow 
counties  are  in  the  35-44%  range,  light  or 
yellow  green  25-34%,  dark  green  10-24%, 
and  blue  less  than  10%,  but  reported. 

Obviously,  we  haven’t  covered  the 
television  market  with  newspaper.  Our 
hypothetical  media  planner  perhaps  now 
gains  some  sophistication,  and  remem¬ 
bers  that  the  Jefferson  City  station  has  a 
satellite  operation  in  Sedalia.  Aha,  he 
says,  we  need  the  Sedalia  paper,  too. 

The  situation  is  obviously  improved, 
with  now  three  counties  in  the  60%  plus 
coverage  pattern,  but  all  the  rest  is  still 
under  45%.  The  sophisticated  media 
planner  believes  he  has  utilized  all  of  the 
tools  at  his  command  but  the  job  isn’t 
done. 

So  he  goes  to  his  boss,  the  media 
supervisor,  with  a  great  knowledge  of 
newspapers.  “Dummy”,  he  says  to  the 
so  called  sophisticated  planner,  “don’t 
you  know  that  we  have  a  lot  of  dailies  in 
the  hinterlands?  If  you  really  want  to 
provide  the  coverage,  you  should  add 
papers  in  Boonville,  Fulton,  Mexico, 
Moberly.  and  Rolla”. 

What  coverage  do  we  get  from  the 
dialies?  Seven  of  the  counties  now  have 
60%  plus  penetration,  and  we  come  close 
(45-90%)  in  two  more  counties.  But  the 
other  7  are  still  below  par. 

The  solution,  which  I  know,  is  to  get  a 
list  of  weeklies  in  these  counties,  and 
make  some  decisions.  We’ve  added 
Belle,  California,  Eldon,  Fayette,  Linn, 
Montgomery  City,  Salisbury,  and  Ver¬ 


sailles.  If  we  group  Columbia/Jefferson 
City  together,  and  give  the  combination 
credit  for  two  counties,  we  have  a  situa¬ 
tion  where  one  television  ADI  requires 
the  use  of  15  newspaper  NADI’s  to  pro¬ 
vide  dominant  coverage.  And  the  cover¬ 
age  is  excellent.  All  counties  now  have  a 
minimum  of  60%  penetration,  and  we 
have  some  overlapping  coverage. 

Dealing  with  the  television  coverage 
area,  and  demonstrating  that  newspaper 
coverage  differences  is  but  only  one  use 
of  the  NADI  concept.  Certainly,  such  an 
approach  should  be  useful  to  the  news¬ 
paper  trying  to  convince  marketers  in  the 
Columbia/Jefferson  City  television  mar¬ 
ket  that  their  newspaper  coverage  must 
be  reviewed.  But  the  criteria  need  not, 
and  should  not  be  concentrated  strictly 
upon  combating  the  television  “prob¬ 
lem”.  In  fact,  we  have  developed  this 
philosophy  to  fill  a  completely  different 
specific  set  of  needs  for  Six  Flags  over 
Mid-America.  Instead  of  using  Televi¬ 
sion  Coverage  Area  as  our  soul  criteria, 
we  have  developed  the  NADI  concept  to 
include  those  markets  within  a  certain 
driving  time’s  distance  from  the  park. 

We  also  incorporate  into  the  Six  Flags 
formula,  proprietary  marketing  data 
which  can  only  be  available  to  the 
marketer,  such  as  attendance  figures  for 
the  past  years,  potential  as  measured  by 
income,  age,  etc.  Instead  of  the  12  news¬ 
papers  Six  Flags  had  used  in  five  tv 
ADl’s  over  the  past  few  years,  this  year 
'we  utilize  a  total  of  54  newspapers  on  a 
regular  basis. 

Coverage  criteria  can  be  adjusted  to  fit 
the  specific  needs  of  the  marketer,  but 
one  valuable  point  is  to  promote  the 
medium  as  being  flexible.  Each  marketer 
can  take  a  basic  coverage  pattern  and 
tailor  it  to  his  needs.  But  first,  you’ve  got 
to  break  the  current  tv  mold. 

Scranton  Times  buys 
two  weekly  papers 

Scranton  (Pa.)  Times  has  reached  an 
agreement  to  acquire  the  Wyoming 
County  Press  Inc.,  publisher  of  Tank- 
hannock  (Pa.)  New  Age  and  Trail 
Examiner,  both  weekly  newspapers. 
James  W.  Dillon,  circulation  director, 
Scranton  Times,  was  named  publisher  of 
the  New  Age  and  Trail  Examiner.  He 
will  continue  to  serve  as  circulation  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Times. 

ANR  elects  officers 

John  McMaster,  publisher  of  Public 
Spirit,  Ayer.  Massachusetts,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Representatives,  Inc. 

Other  officers  elected  were:  Edwin 
Meyer,  manager  of  Virginia  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  secretary/treasurer;  Joseph 
Amodeo  of  ANR,  assistant  treasurer; 
and  Elizabeth  Mayreis  of  .ANR.  assistant 
secretary. 
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Flint  Ink  system.  The  inks 
perform  excellently  on 
press  and  help  us  produce 
a  high  quality  newspaper 
for  our  readers.” 

If  your  plant  is  letterpress 
or  web  offset  you’ll  find 
that  specially  formulated 
Flint  inks  will  stand  up  to 
the  fastest  press  speeds 
and  give  you  consistently 
high  quality  results. 


Mr.  E.  L.  Caplinger, 
Production  Manager, 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 


Most  of  the  web  offset 
inks  used  by  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  are 
manufactured  by  Flint 
Ink. 


Mr.  E.  L.  Caplinger, 
Production  Manager  of 
the  Post-Dispatch  says: 
‘‘We  get  excellent  mileage 
and  performance  from  our 
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LEADING  NEWSPAPERS 
CHOOSE  FLINT  INKS. 

BLACK  AND  COLORS 


Nashville  photo  summer  was  dream  job  for  intern 

By  Lenora  Williamson 


Everyday  was  unique — it  was  a  dream 
job. 

That’s  how  the  first  photo-intern  and 
the  first  female  staff  photographer  hired 
by  the  Nashville  Banner  sums  up  her 
“summer  vacation”  for  friends  back  at 
Southwestern  at  Memphis. 

She  is  Kathleen  A.  Smith,  18,  who 
until  January  1977  had  never  developed 
film  or  printed  photographs,  but  then 
took  beginning  photography  at  South¬ 
western  and  “caught  a  permanent  case 
of  the  photo-bug.” 

How  did  she  get  the  job?  Her  friends 
wanted  to  know  when  she  got  back  to 
Memphis  for  the  fall  semester.  Kathleen 
says  she  took  a  portfolio  of  about  25 
mounted  black  and  white  photographs, 
had  an  interview  at  the  Banner  and  dis¬ 
cussed  the  possibility  of  a  photo- 
internship.  She  was  hired,  with  hours 
5:30  a.m.  to  2  p.m.  spent  developing 
film,  printing,  running  errands,  and  (her 
favorite,  of  course,)  going  on  photo  as¬ 
signments. 

“I  never  seem  to  get  tired  of  talking 
about  those  wonderfully  busy  three 
months!” 

Vic  Cooley,  head  of  the  photo  depart¬ 
ment,  is  described  by  Kathleen  as  “a 
great  teacher  and  boss,  and  friend.  He 
was  never  too  busy  to  help  explain  how 
to  improve  my  photography!” 

Kathleen’s  enthusiasm  is  evidenced 
throughout  her  correspondence  on  “how 
she  spent  her  summer  vacation”  by  lib¬ 
eral  use  of  exclamation  points. 


First  day  at  work  June  1 3  intern  makes 
page  one  with  shot  of  showroom  roof 
collapse  demolishing  two  new  1977 


Feature  assignment — Metro  employe's  picnic-fair:  father  and  son 
try  to  bite  the  apples. 


"I  spotted  this  little  boy  in  a  store  parking  lot  after  work" — used  as 
a  feature  with  caption  "Sly  Smile — three  and  a  half-year-old 
Danny,  whose  last  name  is  unknown  because  he  couldn't  spell  it, 
waits  in  a  car  at  a  shopping  center." 


cars. 


Of  course,  the  January  1977  photog¬ 
raphy  course  didn’t  mean  that  Kathleen 
took  off  from  a  standing  start  toward  her 
new  career  goal.  She  had  been  a  high 
school  photographer  for  The  Cecilian, 
yearbook  of  St.  Cecilia  Academy  in 
Nashville  and  associate  editor  and  pho¬ 
tography  editor  of  the  Cecilian  Quarterly 
newspaper,  and  associate  editor  of  Step¬ 
ping  Stones,  religious  youth  organization 
newsletter.  And  earlier  in  the  summer  of 
68 


1976  she  was  a  winner  for  two  black  and 
white  photographs  in  a  contest  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Nashville  Tennessean. 

The  young  student  is  also  a  painter  and 
won  a  Peabody  Trustee  Art  Scholarship 
in  1976  and  has  had  paintings  exhibited  at 
the  Tennessee  Botanical  Gardens  and 
the  Fine  Arts  Center  at  Cheekwood,  and 
Montgomery  Bell  Academy.  Rounding 
out  that  eventful  first  year  at  college 
was  her  scholastic  average  of  3.0. 


Kathleen  became  re-acquainted  with 
Nashville,  her  home  for  the  past  nine 
years,  and  was  amazed  at  the  number  of 
places  she  hadn’t  seen  before.  That  ex¬ 
perience  has  led  her  to  explore  Memphis 
this  new  school  term  with  a  photograph¬ 
er's  eye  while  back  in  school  as  a 
sophomore  happily  pursuing  “the  fields 
of  English  and  art  which  include  niy  goal 
of  photojournalism.”  She  is  working 
for  the  college  yearbook  and  newspaper. 
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Front  page  July  17 — "Spider- 
man's  Apprentice?"  appeared 
first  edition  as  entire  frame; 
later  cropped  for  two  editions 
zeroing  in  on  Jason  Baker 
alone  climbing  web  of  iron. 


Kathleen  Smith's  first  political  press 
conference  assignment — Editor's  choice 
from  a  sequence  of  Jake  Butcher,  can¬ 
didate  for  governor  of  Tennessee. 


Right — 

Summer's  End  Show — Kathleen  Smith  in 
Nashville  Banner  lobby  is  honored  with 
a  one-person  show  of  favorite  shots  from 
her  summer  as  the  newspaper's  first 
photo  intern. 
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I  love  the  Banner  s 
comics-especiolly 
'Peanuts.'  It's 
fun  to  laugh." 


I  like  the  Banner  I 

because  the  editorials 
are  written  simply 
and  clearly." 


Front  page  August  16 — "Pint-sized  Protest — nearly 
40  children  between  2  and  14  years  old  marched  on 
Mayor  Richard  Fulton's  office  today  seeking  his  help 
to  stop  Interstate  440  .  .  ." 


l&dqtnUr 


In  addition  to  editorial  assignments,  Kathleen  Smith  also 
assisted  the  Banner's  promotion  director  Sandy  Seawright 
by  taking  photographs  for  an  in-paper  reader  testimonial 
series.  Seawright  and  Smith  walked  around  asking  people 
on  the  street  whether  they  liked  the  Banner  and  if  they 
did — what  they  liked  about  it.  Shown  are  two  of  the  ads  from 
the  series  of  14. 


SNPA  Area  Growth  Figures 


Populotion  Total  Personal  Income  Households  Income  per  household 


% 

% 

% 

% 

1970 

1978 

Inc. 

1970 

1977 

Inc. 

1970 

1978 

Inc. 

1970 

1977 

Inc. 

Moboma 

3,444,297 

3,656,408 

6.1 

10,170,381 

20,162,270 

98.2 

954,845 

1,221,797 

27.9 

9,323 

16,502 

77.0 

Arkansas 

1,923,339 

2,183,118 

134 

5,557,856 

11,261,663 

102.6 

599,991 

781,878 

30.3 

8,174 

14,403 

76.2 

Florido 

6,790,360 

8,900467 

31.0 

25,604,227 

58,796,353 

129.6 

2,139,061 

3,358,315 

56.9 

9418 

17,508 

87.8 

GtOfQia  * 

4,589,981 

5,028,428 

9.5 

15,450,597 

30,451,629 

97.0 

1,276,852 

1,673,458 

31.0 

9,964 

18,197 

82.6 

Kentucky 

3,219,345 

3,450,062 

7.1 

10,052,914 

19,826,362 

97.2 

893,609 

1,179,793 

32.0 

10,088 

16,805 

664 

Louisiono 

3,643,180 

3442478 

5.4 

11,285,744 

21,616,438 

914 

1,055443 

1,236,881 

17.1 

10,076 

17,477 

73.4 

1  tntissippi 

2,216,994 

2,286,032 

3.1 

5,827473 

11,244,811 

92.9 

624,877 

733,983 

17.4 

8,400 

15,320 

82.3 

North  Carolina 

5,084,430 

5458,370 

9.3 

16,578,359 

32,524,538 

96.1 

1,395,060 

1,852,625 

32.7 

10,376 

17,556 

69.1 

Oklahama 

2,559,463 

2,764,606 

8.0 

8,695,765 

16,498,550 

100.4 

833,029 

1,030,786 

23.7 

8,883 

16,006 

80.1 

South  Corolino 

2,590,835 

2,879465 

11.1 

7,767,239 

15,306,852 

97.0 

691,066 

919,850 

33.1 

9,798 

16,641 

69.8 

Tennessee 

3,924,927 

4,256474 

8.4 

12,284,838 

24,991,270 

103.4 

1,146,773 

1,464,684 

27.7 

8,824 

17,063 

93.3 

Texos 

11,197,043 

12,608,908 

12.6 

40414,081 

80,929,151 

99.7 

3,294,288 

4,313,636 

30.9 

10,010 

18,761 

87.4 

Virginio 

4,636,975 

4,995,543 

7.7 

17,264414 

34,632,237 

100.6 

1,326,936 

1,703,471 

28.3 

11,344 

20,330 

79.2 

West  Virginio 

1,744,237 

1,814,271 

4.0 

5,360,026 

10,724,728 

100 

495,085 

632,412 

27.7 

9,691 

16,958 

74.9 

14  SNPA  Stotes 

54,465,406 

64,224,730 

17.9 

192,414,114 

388,966,861 

102.1 

16,727,115 

22,103,569 

32.1 

9,742 

17,109 

75.6 

TOTAL  U.S. 

203,237,058 

216,983,671 

6.3 

805,810,787 

1,537,000,664 

90.7 

60,401,509 

75420,306 

25.0 

10,116 

20452 

101.1 

Source:  lAP  Morket  Guide 


E&P’s  Market  Guide  Shows: 

SNPA  states 
in  retail  sales 

By  John  Consoli 

The  14  state  area  comprising  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  has  shown  a  larger  percen¬ 
tage  of  growth  in  retail  sales  volume 
since  1970  than  all  of  the  United  States. 

As  a  result,  the  SNPA  states  as  a 
group  now  contributes  a  larger  share  of 
total  United  States  retail  sales  than  it  did 
in  1970. 

Retail  sales  volume  for  the  14  SNPA 
states — Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Missis¬ 
sippi,  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  South 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia 
and  West  Virginia — is  up  107.7%  since 
1970,  reaching  $202.8  million  from  $97.6 
million,  according  to  figures  from  the 
1977  Editor  &  Publisher  Market  Guide. 

At  the  same  time,  retail  sales  volume  for 
the  United  States  in  total  was  up  SI. 9%, 
reaching  $713.1  million  from  $379.5  mil¬ 
lion. 

In  1970,  the  retail  sales  volume  for  the 
14  SNPA  states  was  25.8%  of  the  United 
States  total.  This  year,  that  figure  has 
been  boosted  to  28.5%  of  the  U.S.  total. 

The  14  SNPA  states  have  recorded 
larger  percentage  increases  than  the 
United  States  as  a  whole  in  nine  separate 
retail  categories — lumber  &  hardware, 
general  merchandise,  food,  automotive, 
gasoline,  apparel,  furniture,  eating  & 
drinking  and  drugs. 

In  addition,  the  14  SNPA  states  as  a 
group  has  shown  larger  percentage  in¬ 
creases  in  population,  personal  income 
and  number  of  households. 

Retail  sales  volume  in  the  eating  & 
drinking  category  has  shown  the  biggest 
percentage  of  increase  since  1970  in  the 
(Continued  on  pane  Si) 


outpace  nation 
volume 


Retail  Sales  Volume  1970-77 
(add  000) 


14  SNPA 

U.S. 

states 

total 

Retail  Sales 

1970 

$  97,640,132 

$379,537,427 

1977 

202,871,874 

713,163,999 

%  increase 

107.7 

87.9 

Lumber — 

1970 

6,384,427 

22,888,082 

Hardware 

1977 

10,245,342 

31,571,584 

%  increase 

60.4 

37.9 

General 

1970 

11,500,277 

46,644,419 

Merchandise 

1977 

26,431,571 

%,807,158 

%  increase 

129.8 

107.5 

Food 

1970 

23,039,445 

85,576,491 

1977 

45,553,667 

160,461,136 

%  increase 

97.7 

87.5 

Auto 

1970 

20,370,867 

70,756,558 

1977 

44,878,260 

139,957,130 

%  increase 

120.3 

97.8 

Gasoline 

1970 

7,987,408 

27,725,594 

1977 

16,791,787 

56,229,960 

%  increase 

110.2 

102.8 

Apparel 

1970 

5,471,511 

21,652,012 

1977 

9,724,203 

34,091,347 

%  increase 

77.7 

57.4 

Furniture 

1970 

4,354,516 

16, 8%, 269 

1977 

9,476,823 

33,011,818 

%  increase 

117.6 

95.3 

Eating — 

1970 

5,437,203 

28,324,352 

Drinking 

1977 

14,740,465 

62,134,258 

%  increase 

171.1 

119.3 

Drugs 

1970 

3,441,923 

13,223,950 

1977 

6,228,313 

21,288,402 

%  increase 

80.9 

60.9 

70 
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Inter-office 
cooperation 
stressed  at  ABC 


By  John  Consoli 

The  editorial/marketing  relationship 
has  been  the  key  stumbling  block  to  suc¬ 
cessful  application  of  the  marketing  con¬ 
cept  within  the  newspaper  industry, 
Lionel  Mohr,  vicepresident,  marketing, 
for  the  Toronto  Star  told  an  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  annual  meeting 
(November  9). 

Mohr  believes  that  editorial  depart¬ 
ment’s  fear  of  the  imposition  of  the  mar¬ 
keting  concept  on  the  newspaper  is  un¬ 
founded. 

“Editorial  resistance  to  embracing  the 
marketing  function,  while  partly  based 
on  fear  and  concern  over  control  of  the 
product,  is  reflected,  I  think,  in  articles  2 
and  3  of  the  code  of  ethics  adopted  by  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,”  Mohr  said. 

Article  2  deals  with  freedom  of  the 
press  and  Article  3  deals  with  indepen¬ 
dence.  The  last  line  of  Article  2  reads: 
“They  (journalists)  must  be  vigilant 
agajnst  all  who  would  exploit  the  press 
for  selfish  purposes.”  Commenting  on  it, 
Mohr  said,  “I  think  that  last  sentence 
applies  to  many  of  us  profit-oriented 
executives  on  the  business  side  of  the 
newspaper — as  well  as  to  others,  outside 
our  companies.” 

Article  3  states:  “Journalists  must 
avoid  impropriety  and  the  appearance  of 
impropriety  as  well  as  conflict  of  interest 
or  the  appearance  of  conflict  of  interest. 
They  should  not  accept  anything  or  pur¬ 
sue  any  activity  that  might  compromise 
or  seem  to  compromise  their  integrity.” 

Mohr  believes  that  nothing  in  a  “prop¬ 
erly  designed  marketing  concept  operat¬ 
ing  within  a  newspaper  should  con¬ 
travene  either  of  these  two  basic  arti¬ 
cles.” 

The  editorial  quality  and  standards  of 
the  newspaper,  Mohr  said,  “are,  and 
properly  should  be,  the  responsibility  of 
the  editor.  The  news  feature  and  editorial 
content  is  the  core  that  attracts  the  pur¬ 
chasers,  be  they  readers  or  advertisers. 

“A  marketer  in  a  newspaper  business 
has  to  walk  a  very  fine  line,”  Mohr  said. 
“Editorial  and  news  integrity  is  critical 
to  the  success  of  a  daily  newspaper,  both 
in  terms  of  readership  and  the  credibility 
of  the  advertising  carried  by  it. 

“That  need  not  in  any  way  minimize 
the  role  of  marketing  to  listen  with  a 
specially  trained  ear  to  our  audience,  to 
identify  reader  and  advertiser  wants  and 
needs  and  to  indicate  how  those  needs 
can  best  be  solved  at  a  profit”  he  said. 

“From  letters  to  the  editor,  research 
and  phone  calls  or  even  from  the  market¬ 
ing  department  input,  editorial  may  de¬ 


cide  that  readers  want  more  and  better 
information  about  fashion  and  trends,” 
Mohr  said.  “An  expanded  fashion  sec¬ 
tion  on  Mondays  isn’t  the  answer  if  input 
from  the  sales  and  marketing  department 
suggests  that  store  traffic  patterns  say 
the  fashion  buyers  do  the  bulk  of  their 
shopping  on  weekends  and  the  stores 
want  to  run  their  ads  on  Thursdays. 

“If  you  want  to  serve  your  readers 
well,  you’ll  combine  your  advertising 
news  with  your  fashion  news  in  one 
package  on  the  day  the  people  in  your 
community  want  to  read  it,”  Mohr  said. 

“The  same  situation  applies  if  editorial 
wants  to  expand  their  food  shopping  in¬ 
formation  and  price  watch  columns,”  he 
said.  “It’s  responsible  journalism  and 
good  business  to  do  it  on  the  day  when 
the  bulk  of  the  readers  and  advertisers 
are  in  the  marketplace.  “1  hope  it  follows 
from  my  comments  that  I  believe  that 
marketing  influences  not  by  control  of 
the  editorial  content  of  the  newspaper, 
but  by  the  merit  and  logic  of  its  recom¬ 
mendations  to  make  to  total  content  bet¬ 
ter  serve  the  real  needs  of  its  readers  and 
advertisers — at  a  profit.” 

Mohr  said  it  will  take  more  than 
cosmetic  changes  in  the  newspaper’s  ap¬ 
pearance  to  attract  new  readers. 

“Cosmetic  changes  that  serve  up  the 
old  philosophy  of  doing  business  will 
fail,”  he  said.  “Real  philosophic  change, 
accompanied  by  product  change  and  in¬ 
novation,  can  yield  real  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment.”  He  cited  such  examples  as 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  Long  Island  (N.Y.) 
Newsday  and  the  Winnipeg  Tribune  as 
papers  that  have  successfully  changed. 

“You  don’t  need  a  marketing  depart¬ 
ment  to  run  a  more  successful  news¬ 
paper,”  Mohr  told  the  conference  atten¬ 
dees.  The  most  important  ingredient  for 
a  successful  marketing  program  is  for  the 
publisher,  editor,  business  manager,  cir¬ 
culation  manager  and  ad  manager  to  ap¬ 
proach  problems  from  readers’  and  ad¬ 
vertisers’  points-of-view. 

“The  structure  in  which  they  operate 
is  secondary,”  he  said.  “It’s  the  attitude 
of  the  enterprise  that  counts. 

“The  people  with  marketing  respon¬ 
sibilities  must  walk  on  eggs  as  they  win 
the  confidence  of  those  within  the  or¬ 
ganization  through  the  quality  of  their 
information  and  the  effectiveness  of  their 
plans  for  accomplishing  agreed-upon 
goals  at  stipulated  profit  levels,”  Mohr 
added. 


BBDO  buys  agencies 

BBDO  International,  Inc.  has  acquired 
two  companies  in  Rochester,  N.Y.  They 
are  Blair  Advertising,  Inc.,  a  full-service 
advertising  agency,  and  GM  DuBois 
Company,  specialists  in  sales  promotion 
and  printing. 


Hearing  begins 
on  Buffalo 
Sunday  dispute 


Federal  Judge  Charles  L.  Brient  Jr.  of 
New  York  City,  started  hearing  the  case 
(November  4)  in  which  the  Buffalo 
Courier-Express  charges  the  Buffalo 
News  is  seeking  to  eliminate  the  Courier 
from  daily  newspaper  competition  by 
distributing  a  Sunday  paper  for  what 
they  claim  is  an  uncompetively  low 
price. 

The  Courier’s  lawsuit  seeks  an  injunc¬ 
tion  preventing  the  News  from  distribut¬ 
ing  the  Sunday  edition  “for  no  charge,” 
alleging  that  the  News  subscription  offer 
to  deliver  the  daily  and  Sunday  News  for 
$1.05  a  week  for  the  first  five  weeks 
amounts  to  not  charging  for  the  Sunday 
edition. 

In  seeking  an  injunction  against  the 
promotional  program,  the  Courier  relies 
on  the  U.S.  Circuit  Court  case  of  Morn¬ 
ing  Pioneer  Inc.  vs.  Bismark  Tribune  Co. 

The  practice  of  “blanketing”  an  area 
with  free  copies  of  a  newspaper  was  pro¬ 
hibited  in  the  North  Dakota  case,  but  the 
News  says  its  promotional  policy  in  no 
way  constitutes  blanketing.  The  legal 
briefs  filed  by  the  News  state: 

“To  begin  with,  the  promotional  pro¬ 
gram  which  plaintiff  challenges  in  this 
case  is  totally  unlike  the  ‘blanketing’ 
which  occurred  in  Pioneer.  The  defen¬ 
dant’s  promotional  program  does  not  in¬ 
volve  distributing  papers  to  homes  that 
are  not  already  subscribers  to  The  Even¬ 
ing  News.  Rather,  the  defendant  is  sim¬ 
ply  delivering  for  five  weeks  the  new 
Sunday  edition  of  The  Evening  News  to 
persons  who  are  already  subscribers  to 
either  the  daily  editions  or  the  Saturday 
edition  of  The  Evening  News.  Thus,  no 
‘blanketing’  is  even  involved  in  this  case. 

“Moreover  the  extent  and  timing  of  the 
promotional  program  in  the  case  at  bar  is 
much  more  limited  and  related  to  legiti¬ 
mate  promotional  efforts  than  the  ‘blan¬ 
keting’  which  occurred  in  Pioneer. 

“In  fact,  the  Pioneer  case  expressly 
authorized  the  promotional  practice  of 
giving  away  papers  for  a  short  period  for 
the  purpose  of  entering  a  new  market.” 

The  News  said  it  was  bringing  out  the 
Sunday  paper  on  November  13.  The 
News  said  its  decision  to  publish  7-days 
a  week  was  “motivated  by  legimitate 
business  objectives  designed  to  improve 
the  financial  and  journalistic  perfor¬ 
mance  of  the  newspaper.” 

An  affidavit  filed  by  the  Courier- 
Express  states  that  61.25%  of  their  rev¬ 
enues  in  1976  came  from  its  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion  and  that  the  newspaper’s  “financial 
viability  is  dependent  upon  revenues 
generated  through  and  by  its  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion.” 
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A  VIEW  FROM  THE  TOP  by  Milton  Rockmore 

How  ‘activist’  shouid  a  pubiisher  be? 


H.  Brandt  Ayers 

Publisher 

Star 

Anniston,  Ala. 

There’s  a  growing  ethical  belief  that 
it’s  OK  for  a  newspaper  to  say  what  it 
believes  but  that  it’s  wrong  to  act  that 
way.  The  current  chic  is  to  be  dis¬ 
engaged:  To  be  disengaged  is  good,  it’s 
moral.  I  find  that  rather  curious.  If  you 
believe  something  is  right  shouldn’t  you 
act  on  those  beliefs? 

Oh  I  understand  the  argument — and 
it’s  a  valid  one — that  if  the  newspaper 
publisher  is  chairman  of  the  community 
college,  how  is  he  going  to  look  at  it  with 
the  necessary  toughness,  objectivity  and 
detachment?  I  don’t  think  publishers 
should  enjoy  the  asylum  of  either/or 
options — one  for  publisher,  the  other  for 
private  citizen.  We  don’t  grant  it  to  offi¬ 
cials  and  publishers  should  be  judged  like 
the  mayor  or  anyone  else.  We’ll  soon 
know  if  he  or  she  is  doing  something 
right  or  not. 

Their  success  and  failures  should  be 
reported  as  aggressively  as  anything 
else.  That’s  the  moral  stand  to  take.  I 
know  it’s  not  easy.  There’s  this  unseen 
cautionary  hand  at  work  in  the  news¬ 
room — lay-off,  that’s  the  publisher  in¬ 
volved.  We’re  always  making  choices  in 
our  business,  the  publisher  should  too.  1 
come  down  on  the  side  of  acting  on  be¬ 
half  of  what  you  believe. 

At  the  moment,  for  instance.  I’m  busy 
helping  to  raise  money  for  the  election  of 
Donald  Stewart,  Democrat,  Alabama  to 
the  U.S.  Senate.  He’s  honest,  a  hard- 
worker,  and  1  believe  in  him. 

I’m  also  in  total  agreement  with  the 
late  Sam  Rayburn  who  advised  Ameri¬ 
can  voters  sending  legislators  to  Wash¬ 
ington  to:  “Send  ’em  young.  Send  ’em 
honest.  And  keep  ’em  there!’’  I’m  setting 
up  luncheons  and  meetings  with  pub¬ 
lisher  friends  all  over  the  country  and 
others  to  introduce  them  to  the  candidate 
and  solicit  their  help  in  whatever  ways  1 
can,  so  we  can  do  as  Sam  Rayburn 
exhorted. 

And  yes,  my  wife  gets  into  the  act  too. 
She’s  done  a  terrific  job  in  bringing  along 
The  State  Theatre  of  Alabama,  the  only 
classical  professional  repertory  company 
in  the  Southeast. 

There’s  still  a  lot  of  shade  in  the  Sun 
Belt.  Action-oriented  newspapers  can 
help  let  more  of  the  sunshine  in. 


This  report,  incorporating  the  views  of 
Southern  publishers  for  the  SNPA  issue 
was  prepared  expressly  for  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  by  Milton  Rockmore.  He  writes  the 
syndicated  newspaper  column,  The  View 
From  The  Top. 
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Jack  Tarver 
Publisher 

Constitution,  Journal, 

Journal  Constitution 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

We’ve  always  been  participators  as 
well  as  communicators  in  community  af¬ 
fairs.  The  story  has  never  been  told 
before — our  newsrooms  haven’t  known 
it,  either — but  we  actually  put  up 
$200,000  as  part  of  $1  million  in  seed 
money  to  help  black  investors  build 
apartment  and  private  housing  in  At¬ 
lanta. 

In  the  ’50s  when  Ralph  McGill  was 
publisher,  the  Constitution  led  the  way 
to  integration.  Although  many  blamed 
him  for  the  cataclysmic  changes  at  the 
time,  they  will  tell  you  now  that  he  was 
responsible  for  much  of  the  progress  that 
was  made. 

Our  committment  spills  over  commun¬ 
ity  boundaries  into  state-wide  areas.  We 
helped  abolish  an  archaic  voting 
mechanism  called  The  County  Unit  Sys¬ 
tem  as  one  of  the  plaintiffs  in  the  action 
right  up  to  The  Supreme  Court.  We  also 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  effort  that  built 
our  stadium  and  made  Atlanta  a  major 
league  sports  city. 

Our  13  member  executive  committee 
discusses  community  affairs  regularly  at 
our  weekly  meetings.  However,  when  all 
is  said  and  done,  the  essential  function  of 
a  newspaper  is  to  carry  the  news.  This 
must  never  become  subverted  to  an  im¬ 
pulsive  action  merely  to  gratify  a  news¬ 
paper’s  momentary  urge  for  excitement 
and  titillation. 

Changes  ahead?  Well,  I  see  more  and 
more  newspapers  emphasizing  service 
orientation  for  their  readers.  We’re  try¬ 
ing  to  help  readers  at  all  levels  and  in 
every  way.  1  also  see  a  burgeoning 
realization  among  newspapers  that  we 
may  not  have  all  the  answers.  Some¬ 
times,  1  think  we  don’t  even  know  the 
questions.  We  are  trying  in  every  way 
possible  to  impress  our  staff  with  the 
fundamental  law  of  operating  a  news¬ 
paper:  We  live  with  and  because  of  our 
readers  so  we’ve  got  to  keep  ’em  coming 
back. 

As  to  the  growth  of  the  Sun  Belt.  I 
think  we’re  all  trying  to  get  a  handle  on  it 
so  we  can  manage  it.  Unfortunately  for 
them  but  fortunately  for  us,  1  think  we 
can  benefit  from  some  of  the  bench 
marks  our  northern  neighbors  have  made 
available  for  us.  We’re  trying  to  do  a 
better  job  of  planning  and  zoning  so  we 
can  cut  the  number  of  fleas  that  come 
with  the  dog  in  all  growth  situations. 


Alan  S.  Donnahoe 
President 
Media  General 
Richmond,  Va. 

Shakespeare  said  it — one  man  in  his 
time  plays  many  parts  and  the  same  is 
true  of  a  newspaper.  Of  all  its  activities, 
however,  gathering,  printing  and  dis¬ 
tributing  the  news  is  the  most  important. 
As  its  consummate  function  it  should 
remain  separate  and  apart  from  all  other 
activities. 

At  our  papers  newspeople  and  editors 
do  not  participate  in  community  affairs. 
Our  executives  at  the  vicepresident, 
general  manager  and  publisher  levels 
have  always  been  helpful  to  their  com¬ 
munities  in  every  reasonable  way. 

Simply  because  the  public  perceives 
the  newspaper  organization  as  a  com¬ 
munity  leader  doesn’t  mean  that  sud¬ 
denly  reporters  and  editors  have  to  begin 
personally  endorsing  and  espousing 
causes.  The  right  kind  of  editors  and  the 
right  kind  of  editorial  opinions  can  be 
effective  enough  as  catalysts  to  upgrade 
the  welfare  of  a  community. 

Incidentally,  not  the  least  part  a  news¬ 
paper  plays  is  that  of  a  business 
enterprise — it  should  make  a  profit. 

I  believe  editors  all  over  the  country 
are  more  concerned  today  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  about  what  the  contents  of  their  pa¬ 
pers  should  be  and  how  to  present  it. 
We’re  all  trying  to  get  closer  to  the  re¬ 
ader  and  what  he  or  she  needs.  1  think 
it’s  a  good  thing  we’re  trying  to  attune 
our  product  more  with  current  realities, 
but  I  see  a  small  speck  on  the  horizon 
that  could  become  troublesome  for  us. 
“It’s  our  declining  literacy  rate,  particu¬ 
larly  among  younger  people.  Our  class¬ 
room  teaching  methods  need  to  be  vastly 
improved. 

Although  growth  in  Florida  was  af¬ 
fected  by  the  recent  recession,  we’re  op¬ 
timistic  about  future  expansion  in  the 
area.  Our  recently  completed  $25  million 
plant  in  Tampa  has  a  built-in  expansion 
capacity  for  additional  growth.  I  think 
the  South  is  a  nice  place  to  do  business; 
things  cost  less,  the  economic  environ¬ 
ment  is  more  favorable  and  then  there’s 
the  sunshine. 
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I  withdrew  from  all  civic  and 
community-supporting  organizations  be¬ 
cause  of  potential  conflict  of  interest 
when  I  became  publisher.  Newspapers 
are  most  effective  when  they  concentrate 
on  presenting  the  news  and  not  on  be¬ 
coming  newsmakers.  They  best  serve  an 
activist  function  when  they  put  readers 
inside  a  controversial  issue  and  present 
the  facts  for  analysis. 

Besides  newspaper  executives  have 
literally  all  they  can  do  to  handle  their 
regular  duties  without  becoming  in¬ 
volved  in  extra-curricular  matters. 

Is  this  a  good  time  to  re-think  tradi¬ 
tional  attitudes  in  view  of  the  sweeping 
societal  changes  taking  place  around  us? 
Well,  perhaps  it  is.  I  see  the  scenario 
along  these  lines:  One  thing  we’d  have  to 
do  is  learn  to  move  faster.  Traditionally 
newspapers  have  not  moved  with  alac¬ 
rity.  Improved  technology  was  available 
for  20  years  before  we  decided  to  utilize 
it. 

We’d  have  to  bring  a  greater  intensity 
to  our  communities;  keeping  our  fingers 
on  the  pulse,  being  ready  to  plan  and 
anticipate,  instead,  as  is  often  the  case 
now,  being  unaware  of  the  underlying 
problems,  much  less  their  solutions. 

Losing  sight  of  our  original  roles  may 
be  the  reason  we’ve  become  vapid  and 
vacous  in  our  approach  to  local  affairs. 
Perhaps  we  accept  conventional  wisdom 
instead  of  turning  our  communities  in¬ 
side  out  as  often  as  we  can.  We’ll  have  to 
get  closer  to  our  readers  while  becoming 
more  detached  from  city  agencies,  refus¬ 
ing  to  take  any  of  their  positions  at  face 
value.  Their  activities  should  be  min¬ 
utely  dissected  and  analyzed  under  a 
high-powered  editorial  microscope. 

The  New  South?  I’m  not  so  sure 
there’s  any  such  thing.  We’ve  been  talk¬ 
ing  about  it  since  the  Civil  War.  We’ve 
become  more  homogenized  in  recent 
years.  The  problems  of  Cleveland,  Ohio 
are  not  much  different  than  those  in 
Nashville.  I  believe  we’ve  now  progres¬ 
sed  beyond  the  point  where  industry  is 
inextricably  intertwined  with  our  future 
growth.  We’re  not — most  of  us, 
anyway — still  offering  tax  write-offs  and 
cheap  labor  as  inducements  to  industry. 
This  will  only  hasten  the  arrival  of  the 
kind  of  things  many  are  moving  to  the 
Sun  Belt  to  escape. 


I  believe  newspapers  can  do  more  for  a 
community  by  activating  others  than  by 
direct  involvement  on  their  own.  How¬ 
ever,  I’m  sure  many  papers,  in  what  I 
suppose  is  an  instinctive  response  to 
their  crusading  origins,  are  often  drawn 
into  local  involvements. 

In  the  past  I  served  on  the  Public  Lib¬ 
rary  Board,  The  City  Water  Board  and 
The  Board  of  Liquidation  of  City  Debt 
which  controls  the  issuance  of  city 
bonds.  But  I’ve  resigned  from  all  of  them 
so  our  papers  would  feel  uninhibited 
about  criticising  them  and  others  like 
them.  I  now  serve  only  on  the  Commit¬ 
tee  for  Economic  Development  and  The 
Committee  of  50  whose  essential  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  bring  new  business  to  New 
Orleans. 

For  many  years  our  papers  have  con¬ 
ceived,  funded  and  implemented  ac¬ 
tivities  that  I  suppose  are  best  desciibed 
as  community  services.  We  spend  about 
$10,000  annually  distributing  weekly  film 
strips  and  visual  teaching  aids  dealing 
with  international,  national  and  local  af¬ 
fairs  to  160  schools  in  our  area.  The  old¬ 
est  program  we  have  dates  back  to  1897. 
It’s  our  Christmas  Doll  and  Toy  Fund  for 
underprivileged  children.  The  States- 
ltem  sponsors  a  Football  Fund  that  ena¬ 
bles  youngsters  to  attend  our  college 
football  games. 

Shortly  after  the  devastation  of  Hur¬ 
ricane  Camille  (August  17-20,  1%9.  324 
dead,  $1.4  billion  total  damage)  we  insti¬ 
tuted  a  program  called  Hurricane  Fore¬ 
sight  to  teach  our  residents  protection 
and  survival  techniques  in  future 
emergencies.  We  have  other  programs 
along  similar  lines. 

What’s  ahead  for  New  Orleans?  We 
see  a  glorious  future  in  tourism.  Large, 
new  hotels  have  recently  been  built  and 
with  our  Superdome,  sailing,  fishing, 
hunting,  historic  interest  and  all  the  rest 
we  expect  to  be  the  tourist  capital  of 
America  in  the  next  15  years. 

Yes,  I  know  we’ve  been  accused  of 
destroying  our  old-world  charm  but  we 
have  a  strong  preservationist  element 
here  that  is  now  functioning  very  effec¬ 
tively. 


Some  newspapers  these  days  are  won¬ 
dering,  “Whatever  became  of  my  free 
subscription  to  the  Congressional  Rec¬ 
ord!" 

The  fact  is,  since  a  new  law  revising 
the  Record’s  distribution  system  went 
into  effect  August  5,  1977,  complimen¬ 
tary  copies  may  go  only  to  “a  public 
agency  or  institution’’,  which  has  been 
defined  as  a  “tax-supported  entity  and/or 
a  school  or  public  library.’’ 

Denver  Dickerson,  staff  director  of  the 


One  of  the  major  duties  of  a  newspaper 
publisher  is  to  be  on  the  point  for  any¬ 
thing  that’s  good  for  his  city.  I’ve  always 
believed  that  and  so  have  those  I’ve  suc¬ 
ceeded. 

There  are  outstanding  examples  of 
newspapers  that  have  been  active  lead¬ 
ers  in  fighting  inner  city  blight.  In  At¬ 
lanta,  certainly  Jack  Tarver  has  been 
right  in  the  middle  of  it.  So  has  Cye 
McKinnon  in  Louisville  and  Stewart 
Bryan  in  Tampa. 

I’ve  been  mixed  up  in  everything 
that’s  been  happening  here.  Fifteen 
years  ago  Nelson  Poynter,  now  chair¬ 
man,  and  I  thought  it  would  be  a  good 
idea  to  establish  a  University  of  South 
Florida  campus  here.  It  would  eliminate 
a  65  mile  round  trip  to  Tampa  for  local 
residents.  We  even  raised  the  money  for 
the  first  building.  After  riding  herd  on  it 
for  all  these  years,  it’s  starting  to  come 
together  now.  But  the  original  concept 
has  mushroomed.  We  now  see  this  cam¬ 
pus  becoming  the  oceanography  center 
for  the  entire  State  University  System. 

It  should  attract  students  from  all  over 
the  world,  bring  together  marine- 
oriented  industries,  R  &  D  companies  as 
well  as  allied  suppliers  and  auxiliary 
support  services.  It’s  going  to  be  a  hell  of 
a  contribution  to  the  community. 

Another  time,  we  actually  paid  to  hire 
the  Fantus  Company,  Area  and  Reloca¬ 
tion  Research  Consultants.  We  later  pass¬ 
ed  the  tin  cup  around  to  get  reimbursed. 
Leonard  Yaseen,  former  Fantus  chair¬ 
man  is  now  under  city  contract  to  inter¬ 
est  companies  in  relocating  to  this  area. 

There  is  still  great  potential  for  indus¬ 
trial  growth  in  this  part  of  the  country  but 
I  don’t  think  we’ll  see  the  annual  quan¬ 
tum  leaps  of  8  to  12%  in  population  we 
had  during  the  ’60s  and  early  ’70s.  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  will  level  off  at  about  5%  annu¬ 
ally.  I’m  concerned  by  what  some  of  our 
neighboring  states  are  doing  to  attract 
business.  They’re  pandering  to  new 
industry  by  offering  tax-waivers,  utility 
installations  and  other  freebie  induce¬ 
ments.  There’s  too  much  going  for  us  in 
the  South.  If  a  company  is  not  moving  in 
as  a  strong  corporate  citizen,  they 
shouldn’t  be  invited  into  the  community. 


Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  said  the 
economy  move  has  cut  back  the  press 
run  on  the  Record  from  about  50,000  to 
35,000.  Members  of  the  House  and  Sen¬ 
ate  previously  were  entitled  to  a 
maximum  of  39,952  copies,  but  the  cut¬ 
back  drops  that  figure  to  20,026. 

The  types  of  names  which  members 
removed  from  the  complimentary  list  in¬ 
cluded,  besides  newspapers,  lobbyists, 
law  firms,  chambers  of  commerce,  and 
individual  constituents. 
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Congressional  Record  trims  free  list 


By  Celeste  Huenergard 


It  Made  Gossip 
The  "IN"  Thing 
--And  It’s  Still 
The  Best  Read 
In  the  Field! 

THE 

mmiv 

COLIIAIK 

Robin  Adams 
Sloan 

Robin  Adams  Sloan  re¬ 
veals  inside  information  on 
the  people  v/ho  interest 
your  readers — not  the 
doings  of  Madison  Avenue 
media  types.  The  Gossip 
Column  provides  exclu¬ 
sives  on  people  who  are  as 
well  known  in  Pocatello  as 
in  Los  Angeles.  Its  items 
are  as  interesting  in  Little 
Rock  as  they  are  in  New 
York. 

Why  settle  for  second 
best? 

To  learn  if  The  Gossip 
Column  is  still  available  in 
your  territory,  call  Dick 
Pales,  National  Sales  Di¬ 
rector,  toll  free  at  800-223- 
7384  (In  New  York  call 
collect  212-682-5600). 


235  East  45th  Street, 

New  York,  N.Y.  10017 


Syndicates 

Energy  issues  covered 


Energy  Report,  a  new  weekly  column 
by  Samuel  M.  Dix,  is  scheduled  for  syn¬ 
dication  this  month  by  the  recently 
formed  Publishers  Syndicate  Group 
(PSG)  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Energy  developments  from  the  well¬ 
head  to  Congress  are  slated  to  be  cov¬ 
ered  each  week  in  the  500-to-700-word 
column,  according  to  Tom  L.  Lee,  PSG 
president  and  vicepresident  of  Energy 
Education  Publishers. 

“We’re  going  to  put  energy  issues  into 
everyday  language  that  all  readers  can 
understand,”  Lee  says. 

Dix  seems  well  qualified  for  the  job. 

A  Michigan  engineer  and  management¬ 
marketing  consultant  for  the  past  25 
years,  he  has  given  energy  advice  to  both 
presidents  Ford  and  Carter.  More  re¬ 
cently,  he  submitted  eight  energy  pro¬ 
posals  to  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Energy  and  Power.  Many  of  his  recom¬ 
mendations  have  been  included  in  Car¬ 
ter’s  energy  proposal  to  Congress. 

Gerald  Elliott,  a  columnist  for  the 
Grand  Rapids  Press,  refers  to  Dix  as  a 
person  “who  has  been  talking  and  writ¬ 
ing  about  the  impending  energy  crunch 
long  before  it  became  a  popular  topic.” 

Dix’s  first  book  came  out  last  year: 
Energy:  A  Critical  Decision  for  the 
United  States  Economy.  Stewart  Udall, 
former  secretary  of  the  interior,  called  it 
the  first  book  “to  put  the  whole  energy 
picture  together.” 

The  picture  is  not  very  pleasant. 
Using  American  Petroleum  Institute 
figures,  Dix  predicts  that  by  1980  the  na¬ 
tion  will  run  short  of  its  petroleum 
energy  needs  by  one  million  barrels  a 
day,  in  spite  of  increased  imports. 

“We  can’t  avoid  a  change  of  life¬ 
styles,”  Dix  says,  noting  that  this  means 
severe  cutbacks  in  enei^y  consumption, 
including  houses  warmed  more  by 
sweaters  than  by  natural  gas. 

Every  man  can’t  expect  to  live  as  a 
king,  lighting  a  thousand  candles  and 
maintaining  a  castle  to  entertain  his 
friends,”  Dix  continues.  There  is  no 
single  energy  decision,  only  a  complex  of 
decisions  all  relating  to  energy  and  many 
not  identified  with  the  relationships.” 

Dix  writes  that  many  of  the  existing 
problems  are  the  result  of  a  continuing 
dichotomy  between  laissez-faire  politics 
and  the  energy  issue. 

“Congress  and  the  Administration  are 
equally  deprived  of  confidence  and  deci¬ 
sion  power  when  faced  with  a  choice  be¬ 
tween  laissez-faire  politics  and  energy. 
Both  prefer  growth  versus  a  steady  state 
economy.  Neither  will  relinquish  tradi¬ 
tional  authority  and  the  alteration  in  the 
balance  between  the  rights  of  the  indi- 


Samuel  M.  Dix 


vidual  and  a  monolithic  concentration  of 
power  and  authority  which  is  the 
hallmark  of  planning.” 

This  confusion  increases  once  the  pub¬ 
lic  has  a  chance  to  digest  it,  Dix  says. 
Consequently,  few  people  believe  that 
the  country  passed  through  a  gasoline-oil 
crisis  in  1973  or  that  a  real,  continuing 
crisis  is  not  far  off. 

Dix  feels  his  column  will  “clear  away 
some  of  the  smoke  surrounding  the  is¬ 
sue.” 

“It’s  not  going  to  be  a  weekly  column 
of  doom,”  Lee  insists.  “It’s  going  to 
continually  monitor  energy  develop¬ 
ments,  alternatives,  and  resource  fore¬ 
casts.  It’s  also  going  to  carefully  monitor 
Congress  and  the  oil  corporations.  We’re 
going  to  give  the  reader  the  facts  and  let 
him  draw  his  own  conclusions.” 

Lee  says  the  column  will  be  appro¬ 
priate  for  editorial,  business  and  feature 
pages. 

Both  Lee  and  Dix  are  optimistic  about 
the  column’s  success. 

“Energy  is  a  vital  subject.  I’ve  talked 
to  news  executives  in  Los  Angeles,  driv¬ 
ing  around  in  their  Cadillacs,  eating 
bananas  and  saying  there  is  no  energy 
crisis.  But  I  was  welcomed  with  open 
arms  in  Boston  because  they  know  what 
an  energy  shortage  is.” 

♦  :4c  3|C 

Ron  Smith,  managing  editor  of  U-B 
Newspaper  Syndicate,  cites  constant 
discussion  among  newspaper  types  of 
the  “tailored”  newspaper  and  reports 
the  syndicate’s  do-it-yourself  column 
maintains  its  “total  family  appeal”  eas- 
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ily.  He  says  designers  for  the  Steve  El- 
lingson  woodworking  and  handicraft 
projects  come  from  backgrounds  as  var¬ 
ied  as  their  ages.  The  12  men  and  women 
range  from  19  to  “just  over  65,”  includ¬ 
ing  a  college  student,  a  retired  Lockheed 
draftsman,  a  husband  and  wife  designing 
team,  a  handful  of  school  teachers  and 
housewives,  and  a  female  graduate  stu¬ 
dent  in  wood  design. 

Editor  Tom  Niekarz  says  the  mix  is 
the  key  element  of  the  column.  “If  we 
are  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  changing 
interests  and  tastes  of  the  American  pub¬ 
lic,  we  have  to  tap  all  types  of  creative 
talent  to  please  all  age  ranges.  That’s 
why  in  the  last  year,  we’ve  been  able  to 
release  plans  for  everything  from  a  roll¬ 
top  desk  to  a  room  addition  and  from  silk 
flowers  to  vacation  cabins.” 

The  syndicate  headquartered  in  Van 
Nuys,  California  distributes  Ellingson  in 
scanner-ready  copy,  both  regular  and 
edited  versions  with  choice  of  black  and 
white  art  with  or  without  a  model. 

sic 

“The  Average  American — How  Do 
You  Compare?”  is  a  new  weekly  column 
feature  by  Lowell  Smith,  who  holds  a 
master’s  degree  in  economics  and  statis¬ 
tics  and  is  mayor  of  St.  Helena,  Califor¬ 
nia.  Smith  has  been  business  manager  of 
a  consulting  engineering  firm,  a  systems 
and  procedures  analyst  for  an  electronics 
firm  in  San  Francisco  and  owner  of  a 


fast-food  business  for  11  years.  It  was 
there  he  became  fascinated  with  the 
American  way  of  life  and  developed  the 
idea  for  the  column  being  distributed  by 
the  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate. 

“Every  adult  wants  to  know  how  his 
or  her  lifestyle  compares  with  that  of  the 
neighbors.  .  .  .  Every  American  who 
reads  a  statistic  wants  to  know  where 
that  places  him  in  the  lineup  of  his  fellow 
Americans,”  Smith  says.  He  uses  the 
question/answer  format  for  the  feature 
being  launched  November  7. 

9fe  ♦  9|C 

Zack  Mosley,  creator  of  the  comic 
strip  “Smilin’  Jack”  and  a  supporter  of 
general  aviation  for  more  than  40  years, 
received  the  L.P.  Sharpies  Award  of  the 
Aircraft  Owners  and  Pilot’s  Association 
in  Hollywood,  Florida  October  22.  The 
four-year-old  award  is  given  annually  to 
recognize  and  encourage  support  of  gen¬ 
eral  aviation  and  carries  a  $1,000  hon¬ 
orarium. 

Mosley’s  interest  in  aviation,  dating 
back  to  childhood,  became  a  career 
involvement  when  he  launched  the  syn¬ 
dicated  adventure  strip  which  had  a  40- 
year-life  in  comic  pages.  Mosley  himself 
flew  coastal  patrol  with  the  Civil  Air  Pat¬ 
rol  in  Florida  during  World  War  11.  Mos¬ 
ley  has  written  his  autobiography, 
“Brave  Coward  Zack,”  published  by 
Valkyrie  Press,  St.  Petersburg,  Florida. 

The  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate  is 


offering  a  six-parter  detailing  rise  of 
McDonald’s  restaurants.  The  personal 
story  of  Ray  Kroc,  founder  of  the  ham¬ 
burger  chain,  is  told  in  a  series  titled 
“Grinding  It  Out.”  The  story  tells  how 
Kroc  first  learned  fries  were  the  key  to 
success  of  a  McDonald’s  restaurant  in 
San  Bernardino,  California;  on  to  how  he 
made  a  deal  with  the  McDonald 
brothers;  to  his  first  restaurant  construc¬ 
tion  in  Illinois;  the  franchise  system  and 
on  to  a  billion  dollar  business  in  4,177 
eating  establishments. 

Salvation  Army  runs 
newspaper  supp 

The  Salvation  Army  of  Greater  New 
York  ran  a  16-page  advertising  supple¬ 
ment  in  the  New  York  Times  this  week 
(Nov.  6)  and  is  also  scheduled  to  run  the 
supplement  in  the  weekly  Amsterdam 
News  on  November  12. 

The  full  color  supplement  was  made 
possible  by  the  support  of  eight  advertis¬ 
ers  as  well  as  anonymous  donors  and  it 
will  serve  as  an  “annual  report”  from  the 
Salvation  Army  to  the  communities  it 
serves.  In  addition  to  distributing  over 
800,0(X)  copies  through  the  newspapers, 
60,(X)0  copies  will  be  distributed  by  the 
Salvation  Army  to  its  installations 
around  the  world. 

The  supplement  was  created  by  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Company. 
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Change  proposed 
in  News  Election 
Service  operation 

By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 

Julian  Goodman,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Co., 
proposed  (November  9)  that  the  3  net¬ 
works  form  a  election  projection  facility. 

In  proposing  the  creation  of  the  facil¬ 
ity,  Goodman  said  in  an  address  made  at 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  annual 
meeting  that  the  News  Election  Service, 
which  was  created  in  the  mid-sixties  by 
the  networks,  UPI  and  AP  to  obtain  elec¬ 
tion  returns  on  a  pooled  basis,  had  be¬ 
come  obsolete  because  new  methodol¬ 
ogy  has  been  developed  that  enables  the 
networks  to  project  winners  based  on 
early  returns  from  key  precincts. 

“A  separate  projection  facility  could 
be  set  up.  It  would  be  the  most  sophisti¬ 
cated  and  effective  methods.  And  it 
would  supply  each  of  the  television  net¬ 
works  with  projection  data  in  the  same 
manner  that  election  results  are  now 
supplied.  Each  network  news  division 
would  have  access  to  all  the  raw  data  and 
would,  of  course,  add  its  own  expertise 
to  the  analysis  of  results.  But  each  would 
be  working  from  the  same  set  of  scien¬ 
tific  figures,  and  the  prospect  of  error 
would  be  further  reduced.  Importantly,  it 
would  also  reduce  the  temptation  to 
make  an  early  call  on  less  than  complete 
data  for  fear  of  being  beaten  by  a  rival 
network.  And  it  would  remove  the  sight 
of  candidates  standing  at  their  campaign 
headquarters  saying,  “NBC  says  1  won, 
but  I'm  waiting  for  CBS  and  ABC.” 

He  said  all  three  networks  now  have 
their  own  projection  capability.  It  is 
highly  perfected,  and  the  percentage  of 
errors  in  calling  elections  is  very  small. 
“But  collecting  the  individual  precinct 
vote  on  which  the  quick  projections  are 
based  has  created  a  new  army  of  compet¬ 
ing  reporters  at  hundreds  of  polling 
places  around  the  country.  The  big  race 
in  important  elections  is  to  see  which 
network  can  make  the  first  projection  of 
victory,”  Goodman  stated. 

James  R.  Shepley.  president  and 
chairman  of  Time,  Inc.,  said  the  printed 
word — especially  the  smaller  news¬ 
papers — “faces  at  this  moment  an 
enormous  threat,”  and  that  oddly 
enough  this  threat  comes  from  a  tradi¬ 
tional  friend  and  supporter  of  the  printed 
word — the  Federal  Government. 

Shepley  said  second-class  mail,  for 
example,  has  gone  up  since  1970  by  over 
2009f,  and  that  projected  increases  will 
raise  that  figure  by  July  1979  to  404%. 
For  smaller  newspapers  and  magazines, 
that  means  “extinction,”  Shepley  said. 
He  criticized  the  present  Administration 
for  opposing  a  15%  public  service  appro¬ 


priation  for  the  Postal  Service.  “Without 
such  funding  many  segments  of  the  print 
media  face  an  intolerable  burden,  a  ter¬ 
minal  one  for  small  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers.” 

“We  are  all  being  gored  and  the  horns 
are  getting  sharper.”  Shepley  said  the 
larger,  more  fortunate  magazines  will 
bleed,  but  survive.  “Others  will  bleed 
and  die.”  Shepley  said  that  if  the  people 
in  this  country  purchase  fewer  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines,  if  they  are  ex¬ 
posed  to  fewer  points  of  view,  the  nation 
will  be  impoverished. 

“If  prices  rise  so  that  publications  will 
be  available  only  to  an  elite,  our  society 
is  threatened.  So  my  tears  and  my  fears 
are  not  for  some  newspapers — not  for 
small  or  large  magazines — but  for  all  of 
us  and  for  this  nation.” 

Shepley  further  said  that  if  rising 
postal  costs  push  Time  Inc.  and  other 
large  publishers  deeper  into  alternative 
delivery  while  small  newspapers  and 
magazines  are  pushed  out  of  business, 
the  loss  in  volume  to  the  Postal  Service 
will  significantly  affect  its  operations. 

Edward  N.  Ney,  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  Young  &  Rubicam 
Inc.,  and  chairman  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Advertising  Agencies,  called 
for  a  business-sponsored  communica¬ 
tions  program  designed  to  show  the  pub¬ 
lic  that  what  is  at  stake  is  an  economic 
system  which  has  combined  to  provide 
more  financial  opportunity  and  more 
personal  freedom  than  any  economic 
system  in  the  world. 

Arthur  Ochs  “Punch”  Sulzberger, 
chairman  of  the  board  and  publisher  of 
the  New  York  Times,  told  the  group  that 
he  has  been  worrying  about  some  of  the 
comments  and  actions  of  Sen.  Morris  K. 
Udall  and  Udall’s  belief  that  “the  crusad¬ 
ing  editor  and  publisher  may  become  a 
thing  of  the  past.” 

“I’m  not  enamoured  by  media  con¬ 
centration,”  Sulzberger  said. 

He  said  Udall  has  been  looking  at  the 
symptoms  of  media  monopoly,  but  not 
the  real  problems. 

Sulzberger  pointed  out  that  most  mer¬ 
gers  in  the  communications  field  are 
really  an  attempt  to  save  costs.  He  men¬ 
tioned  that  the  New  York  Times  book 
division  has  been  getting  help  from 
another  book  company  only  to  save 
some  money.  He  said  the  Times  book 
division  was  not  the  Times  company's 
strongest  asset.  Although  the  Con¬ 
gressman  has  been  concerned  about  all 
media,  Sulzberger  noted  that  Udall  has 
focused  almost  his  full  attention  on 
newspapers,  saying  that  “multiple 
ownership  gives  people  the  shivers.” 

The  Times  Company  believes  a  good 
newspaper  can  only  be  published  by  an 
independent  editor,  Sulzberger  stated. 

“It’s  too  easy  to  say  that  newspapers 
are  being  gobbled  up  .  .  he  said. 

Sulzberger  added  that  he  didn't  want 
to  leave  the  impression  that  he  was  op¬ 


posed  to  all  of  Udall's  policies. 

By  and  large,  the  media  and  govern¬ 
ment  ought  to  be  adversaries,  he  said; 
they  are  not  meant  to  be  allies,  believes 
Sulzberger. 

“At  the  same  time,  the  media  must 
function  in  the  marketplace.  ...  If  we 
do  not  do  our  job  well,  we  (communica¬ 
tions)  will  wither  and  perish,”  Sulz¬ 
berger  concluded  in  his  remarks. 

Canada  is  a  country  actually  “defined 
by  communications,”  said  the  Honora¬ 
ble  John  Roberts,  Secretary  of  State  of 
Canada,  in  his  address  to  the  ABC.  The 
history  of  government  and  communica¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States  is  mainly  con¬ 
centrated  in  the  private  sector,  but  it  is 
different  in  Canada,  Roberts  said. 

“The  difference  in  the  two  govern¬ 
ments  is  that  communication  in  the  U.S. 
is  a  business,  but  in  Canada  it  is  not 
primarily  a  business — but  communica¬ 
tions  goes  to  its  soul.” 

Canada  faces  a  lot  of  problems  be¬ 
cause  it  lives  alongside  the  U.S.,  said 
Roberts.  He  said  most  of  the  imports  of 
books  are  from  the  U.S.  Only  one  of  four 
publications  Canadians  read  are  pub¬ 
lished  in  Canada.  There  is  an  over¬ 
whelming  penetration  of  culture  in 
Canada  from  outside  of  Canada,  Roberts 
said. 

“No  country  has  been  so  willing  to  be 
exploited  as  Canada.  .  .  .  We  have  a 
fragile  country.  .  .  .  The  expression  of 
Canadian  culture  has  to  be  more  than  the 
bottom  line.” 

During  the  discussion  session,  Lewis 
H.  Young,  editor-in-chief  of  Business 
Week,  said  that  perhaps  the  wrong  audi¬ 
ence  is  being  “preached  to”  regarding 
the  death  of  small  newspapers  because  of 
government  intervention.  “No  one  in 
this  room  actually  believes  in  govern¬ 
ment  intervention,”  Young  said.  “How 
do  we  get  this  message  to  people  who 
need  to  be  converted?” 

Researcher  joins  NAB 

Albert  E.  Gollin  has  joined  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Bureau,  Inc.  as  as¬ 
sociate  director  of  research,  according  to 

B.  Stuart  Tolley,  vicepresident  and  re¬ 
search  director.  Dr.  Gollin  was  formerly 
for  14  years  with  the  Bureau  of  Social 
Science  Research,  Inc.,  Washington,  D. 

C. ,  where  he  directed  “The  Washington 
Survey,”  an  on-going  regional  research 
operation. 

Goss  press  ordered 

Laf>os  (Nigeria)  Daily  Times  has 
bought  a  Rockwell  Goss  ‘Urbanite’  web 
offset  press  to  be  built  at  the  MGD  fac¬ 
tory  in  Preston,  England.  The  web  offset 
installation  will  be  one  of  the  largest  in 
Africa  and  will  print  the  Daily  Times 
(circulation  200,000)  and  the  Evening 
Times  (circulation  45,000)  daily,  plus  a 
Sunday  edition  and  several  weeklies. 
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TEACHERS  ATTENDED  "SCHOOL" — Elementary  school  teachers  got  tips  on 
how  to  use  the  newspaper  in  their  classrooms  from  Phyllis  Smith,  NIE  Coor¬ 
dinator  Dayton  (Ohio)  Journal-Herald .  This  was  the  first  training  session  for  the 
three  year  pilot-project  to  see  how  regular  use  of  a  daily  newspaper  affects 
reading  and  writing  skills.  The  project  is  funded  by  Florida's  Department  of 

Education. 


State  funds  used  to  test 
newspapers  as  teaching  aid 


A  three  year  research  and  testing  pro¬ 
gram  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of 
the  daily  newspaper  as  a  basic  teaching/ 
learning  tool  is  currently  underway  in 
Florida. 

“The  program  is  unique  as  far  as  we 
know,”  says  Daytona  Beach  News- 
Journal  Newspaper  in  Education  Coor¬ 
dinator,  Mrs.  Martha  Van  Camp,  under 
whose  encouragement  the  study  origi¬ 
nated.  “It  is  funded  by  a  grant  from  our 
Department  of  Education.  In  other 
words,  the  study  is  being  conducted  here 
in  Volusia  County  for  the  State  of 
Florida.” 

The  evaluation  will  measure  scores  in 
reading  and  writing  (reading  vocabulary 
and  comprehension,  language  me¬ 
chanics,  language  expression  and  spell¬ 
ing)  of  584  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth 
graders  in  three  experimental  schools. 

“The  three  experimental  schools  are 
balanced  by  control  schools.  All  schools 
in  the  project  were  selected  by  our 
school  system  and  balanced  in  terms  of 
reading  means  (averages)  on  the  Gates 
MacGinitie  Reading  Test  in  the  1976-77 
school  term  and  in  terms  of  geographic 
and  suburban-urban-rural  designation,” 
Mrs.  Van  Camp  explained.  Including 
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both  experimental  schools  and  control 
schools,  a  total  of  994  students  will  be 
involved  the  first  year  of  the  program. 

Three  year  longitudinal  data  will  be 
studied  and  evaluated  for  the  fourth 
graders;  for  the  fifth  graders  a  two-year 
study  will  be  made;  for  the  sixth  graders 
a  one-year  study. 

“By  the  end  of  the  1980-1981  school 
term,  detailed  research  data  will  be 
available  on  the  long-time  effectiveness 
of  the  use  of  the  daily  newspaper,”  says 
Dr.  Gene  Jenkins,  assistant  superinten¬ 
dent  of  V olusia  County  Schools .  “  By  the 
end  of  the  1977-1978  school  term,  de¬ 
tailed  research  data  will  be  available  on 
the  immediate  effectiveness  of  news¬ 
paper  use  on  the  reading  and  writing 
skills  of  intermediate  students.  This 
project  should  have  significant  input  in 
terms  of  district  and  statewide  alloca¬ 
tions  of  funds  for  purchase  of  newspap¬ 
ers.” 


In  addition  to  scholastic  evaluations, 
attitude  changes  in  both  teachers  and 
students  will  be  looked  at. 


Mrs.  Phyllis  Smith,  Newspaper  in 
Educatioi>  coordinator  for  the  Dayton 
(Ohio)  Journal-Herald,  conducted  the  in¬ 
itial  training  session  for  the  18  teachers  in 
the  experimental  portion  of  the  program 
in  late  September.  A  refresher  course — 
“a  problem  solving  session” — Mrs.  Van 
Camp  says,  will  be  conducted  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  or  March. 

Teachers  in  the  control  schools  are  not 
permitted  to  attend  NIE  in-service  work¬ 
shops  and  are  not  allowed  to  use  the 
newspaper  in  their  classrooms  on  a  regu¬ 
lar  basis. 


All  students  both  in  the  experimental 
and  control  schools  are  to  be  pre-  and 
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post-tested  using  the  CTB  McGraw-Hill 
Comprehensive  Test  of  Basic  Skills  at 
the  designated  grade  level. 

Florida  is  one  of  two  states  to  mandate 
minimum  competency  testing  at  the 
third,  fifth,  eighth  and  11th  grades.  In 
addition,  at  the  1 1th  grade  level  students 
are  tested  on  functional  literacy  skills  in 
communications  and  mathematics. 
These  tests  must  be  passed  as  a  pre¬ 
requisite  to  high  school  graduation.  The 
first  of  the  1 1th  grade  functional  literacy 
tests  were  given  last  month.  The  testing 
was  instituted  as  part  of  the  Educational 
Accountability  Act  of  1976.  “A//  stu¬ 
dents  at  the  levels  are  to  be  tested.  This 
state-funded  program  in  the  relevance  of 
daily  newspapers  comes  at  a  time  when 
the  results  could  be  genuinely  meaning¬ 
ful  in  the  academic  skills  of  our  school 
children,”  Mrs,  Van  Camp  added. 

First  year  funding  covers  in-service 
workshops  for  the  teachers  in  the  pro¬ 
gram,  salary  for  a  project  evaluator, 
stipend  funds  for  substitute  teachers 
while  project  teachers  are  in  workshops, 
various  testing  materials,  NIE  work¬ 
books  and  the  cost  of  the  newspapers. 

Use  of  the  News- Journal’s  NIE  library 
and  the  newspaper’s  provision  of  on¬ 
going  suggestions  in  how  to  best  use  the 
newspaper  in  the  classroom  are  a  part  of 
the  program  design. 

Tuesday  and  Thursday  newspapers 
will  be  used  in  the  project.  Papers  are 
being  purchased  for  half  price  (eight 
cents)  following  the  practice  used  in  the 
News-Journal  NIE  program.  Total 
amount  of  the  grant  is  just  under  $9,000. 

“If  the  hypothesis  that  regular  use  of 
the  daily  newspaper  as  a  basic  teaching 
tool  improves  the  reading  and  writing 
skills  is  proved,  it  is  hoped  that  increased 
numbers  of  teachers  will  use  the  news¬ 
paper  regularly  for  basic  instruction,” 
concludes  Dr.  Jenkins. 

Get  ‘dream  job’ 

A  husband  and  wife  journalist  team, 
Steve  and  Lorraine  McGregor  of  Mt. 
Clemens,  Michigan  this  month  begin  a 
one-year  contract  with  Cunard  Lines  to 
edit  the  daily  newspaper  published  for 
passengers  aboard  the  Queen  Elizabeth 
2. 

Lorraine,  who  was  editor  of  the  Metro 
Shopping  News  in  metropolitan  Detroit 
area,  saw  the  help  wanted  ad  in  Editor  & 
Publisher  and  showed  it  to  her  husband 
who  was  editing  the  Michigan  Beverage 
News.  The  Shopping  News  was  about  to 
close  and  Steve  was  ready  for  a  change, 
so  they  applied.  A  few  days  later  they 
heard  from  William  North,  vicepresident 
for  public  relations  at  Cunard,  who  asked 
them  to  relieve  the  present  editors  while 
they  were  on  vacation  and  audition  for 
the  job.  The  McGregors  made  a  two- 
week  trip  on  the  QE2  to  Southampton 
and  back  in  September,  and  shortly  after 
Cunard  informed  them  they  had  the  job. 
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Questioner  lottery  plan 
submitted  to  Jody  Powell 


Some  White  House  correspondents 
are  unhappy  with  what  they  call  Presi¬ 
dent  Carter’s  “chronic  habit”  of  only 
recognizing  the  same  questioners  at  each 
of  his  press  conferences. 

“As  a  consequence,”  Allan  W.  Crom- 
ley,  bureau  chief  of  the  Oklahoma  City 
Times  and  Daily  Oklahoman,  told  E&P, 
“we  tend  to  get  the  same  old  tired  ques¬ 
tions  each  time.” 

Cromley  went  on  to  say  that,  at  the 
beginning  of  his  term.  Carter  was  very 
good  about  recognizing  a  variety  of  ques¬ 
tioners. 

“No  longer,”  he  said.  “For  a  number 
of  us.  Carter  is  at  the  bottom  of  a  list  in 
this  regard  that  is  topped  by  President 
Kennedy,  with  President  Ford  second, 
and  in  descending  order,  Eisenhower, 
Johnson  and  Nixon. 

Cromley  admits  that  any  president  has 
a  natural  tendency  to  encourage  ques¬ 
tions  by  correspondents  he  knows  or 
whose  line  of  questioning  he  may  want  at 
the  moment.  At  the  same  time,  Cromley 
contends  that  a  sameness  of  subject  mat¬ 
ter  in  questions  too  often  is  reflected  in  a 
sameness  of  news. 

Cromley  emphasized  he  doesn’t  want 
his  criticism  to  be  destructive.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  he  said  he  is  submitting  a  plan 
to  Press  Secretary  Jody  Powell  that 
would  result  in  a  greater  variety  of  ques¬ 
tioning. 

“Present  practice  calls  for  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  and  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional  to  ask  the  first  questions,  with 


questions  then  by  the  broadcast  net¬ 
works,”  Cromley  said.  “What  I  propose 
is  that,  as  all  the  other  correspondents 
enter  the  conference  room,  they  draw 
numbers  if  they  have  any  desire  to  ask  a 
question.  Then  questioners  are  selected 
by  a  blind  drawing  of  the  numbers.” 

If  Cromley’s  suggestion  were  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed,  it  would  also  get  rid  of  another 
press  conference  characteristic  that  has 
drawn  a  great  deal  of  criticism — ^namely, 
the  practice  of  various  correspondents 
jumping  to  their  feet  and  wildly  signaling 
to  try  to  get  the  President  to  recognize 
them  for  a  question. 

AP  chief  would 
jail  some  reporters 

Newsmen  do  not  always  have  the  right 
to  protect  confidential  sources,  says  As¬ 
sociated  Press  general  manager  Keith 
Fuller. 

Fuller  told  the  Spokane  Club  last  week 
that  in  some  circumstances  he  “might 
very  well  say  a  newsman  had  no  business 
at  all  trying  to  protect  his  sources.” 

Fuller  said  he  basically  supported  the 
right  of  newsmen  to  protect  confidential 
sources,  but  added,  “1  know  of  some 
cases  where  as  a  judge,  1  would  put  a 
reporter  in  jail”  for  not  revealing  a 
source. 

Fuller,  in  response  to  another  ques¬ 
tion,  said  that  “the  fewer  stories  without 
unnamed  sources,  the  better  job  we’re 
doing.” 


YOU’RE  ALL  WEr\ 
GET  YOUR  OWN  ) 
SUBSCRIPTION  / 


Y  ORDER  YOUR 
SUBSCRIPTION  NOW. 
MAIL  THIS  COUPON. 
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$15.00  a  year. 
U.S.  and  Can¬ 
ada.  all  other 
countries.  $35 
a  year. 


□  My  remittance 
is  enclosed. 


Secret  Service  adopts 
new  credential  rules 

Two  changes  in  regulations  that  will 
expedite  supplying  credentials  to  local 
media  representatives  when  the  Presi¬ 
dent  or  Vice  President  travels  in  their 
coverage  area  have  been  adopted  by  the 
Secret  Service. 

Jack  Warner,  assistant  to  the  director 
of  the  Secret  Service,  last  week  said  that, 
under  the  new  rules,  one  responsible 
representative  will  be  able  to  pick  up  all 
passes  needed  by  each  newspaper  or 
broadcasting  station.  This  representative 
will  be  expected  to  furnish  a  letter  iden¬ 
tifying  the  members  of  his  company,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  statement  indicating  that 
each  pass  will  only  be  given  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  previously  cleared.  This  proce¬ 
dure  will  prevent  each  newsman  having 
to  appear  in  person  to  pick  up  his  press 
accreditation. 

The  other  change  will  be  establishment 
of  a  master  list  of  clearances  in  each  local 
field  office  of  the  Secret  Service  to  ease 
issuing  passes  for  all  media  personnel 
who  are  on  the  list  after  having  been 
checked  out  on  earlier  visits  to  the  area. 

The  changes  followed  requests  by  the 
Radio  Television  News  Directors  As¬ 
sociation. 


Idaho  publisher 
buys  Wyo.  weekly 

United  Press  International  announces 
that  the  Torrington  (Wyo.)  Telegram 
joined  UPl  on  November  8. 

Michael  D.  Lindsey  purchased  the 
Telegram  and  became  publisher 
November  1.  The  Telegram  publishes  on 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  and  has 
3,500  circulation. 

Lindsey  is  a  native  of  Sundance, 
Wyoming,  where  his  father  owned  the 
Times  for  many  years.  Lindsey  is  a 
graduate  of  South  Dakota  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  Brookings,  with  a  degree  in  jour¬ 
nalism  and  printing. 

His  wife  Pat,  who  studied  journalism 
at  Wyoming  and  South  Dakota  State 
universities,  will  be  office  manager  at  the 
Telegram. 

Lindsey  worked  in  an  advertising 
agency  and  on  newspapers  in  Wyoming 
and  South  Dakota.  He  became  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  and  part  owner  of  the 
News-Record  in  Gillette,  Wyoming,  in 
l%5.  He  left  the  News-Record  in  1970  to 
become  publisher  of  Scripps  League’s 
Fontana  (Calif.)  Herald-News. 

From  1973  until  his  return  to  Wyoming 
now,  Lindsey  was  publisher  of  Scripps 
League's  Daily  Sentinel,  Lewistown, 
Pennsylvania. 

The  new  editor  of  the  Telegram  will  be 
Rex  Rhoades,  a  Lewistown  Sentinel  staff 
member. 
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Premium  ad 
position 
case  settied 

An  advertiser  lost  last  week  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  collect  damages  from  the 
Washington  Post  on  grounds  the  news¬ 
paper  gave  a  competitor  preferred  posi¬ 
tion  for  his  advertisements. 

The  action  came  when  U.S.  District 
Court  Judge  Oliver  Gasch  granted  the 
Post’s  motion  for  summary  judgment  in  a 
suit  brought  by  National  Tire  Wholesale, 
Inc. 

The  tire  company  charged  “that  the 
Post  has  continually  refused  to  afford  it 
‘premium  paid  positions’  purportedly  on 
the  ground  that  space  was  not  available, 
while  it  has  placed  ads  of  its  competitor. 
Market,  in  premium  spots  without  re¬ 
quiring  Market  to  pay  any  additional 
charge.’’ 

Relief  was  asked  under  the 
Robinson-Patman  and  Sherman  Acts  but 
Judge  Gasch,  in  his  opinion,  declared 
that,  even  assuming  all  the  complainant’s 
charges  were  true  (including  those  the 
Post  attorney  said  he  was  prepared  to 
disprove),  the  tire  company  had  failed 
“to  state  a  claim  upon  which  relief  may 
be  granted.’’ 

The  Robinson-Patman  Act  provides 
that  it’s  unlawful  “to  discriminate  in 
price  between  different  purchasers  of 
commodities  of  like  grade  and  quality.’’ 
The  Post  claimed  and  Judge  Gasch 
agreed,  however,  that,  within  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  Robinson-F^tman  Act,  news¬ 
paper  advertising  is  not  a  “commodity”, 
but  rather  a  service. 

National  Tire  Wholesale  tried  to  sup¬ 
port  its  commodity  claim  on  grounds  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  recently  filed 
an  action  against  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
in  a  similar  case.  The  FTC  complaint 
maintained  that  the  Times  violated  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act  because  the  vol¬ 
ume  discount  advertising  rate  of  the 
Times  results  in  discrimination  in  the 
price  of  advertising  sold  to  various  cus¬ 
tomers,  in  that  larger  volume  advertisers 
receive  more  favorable  rates  than 
smaller  volume  advertisers. 

Judge  Gasch  said,  however;  “The 
FTC  complaint  is  of  little  precedential 
value,  as  it  merely  indicates  that  staff 
attorneys  at  the  FTC  consider  news¬ 
paper  advertising  to  be  a  ‘commodity’ 
within  the  purview  of  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act.  It  in  no  way  represents  the 
view  of  the  Commission  on  this  issue.” 

The  National  Tire  Wholesale  com¬ 
plaint  that  the  Post  violated  the  Sherman 
Act  was  based  on  charges  that  the  Post 
and  Market  Tire  have  combined  to  re¬ 
strain  trade,  and  that  the  Post,  by  virtue 
of  its  dominant  position  as  a  newspaper, 
and  its  preferential  treatment  of  Market, 
has  acted  as  a  ‘bottleneck  or  barrier  to 
competition’. 


Judge  Gasch  held,  however,  that, 
since  the  Post  is  not  a  competitor  in  the 
tire  market,  the  complainant  failed  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  combination  in  restraint  of 
trade,  something  that  was  “fatal  to  plain¬ 
tiffs  complaint”. 

On  the  question  of  whether  the  Post, 
because  of  its  control  over  unique  ser¬ 
vices,  has  an  obligation  to  deal  with 
everyone  in  a  non-discriminatory  fash¬ 
ion,  Judge  Gasch  had  this  to  say:  “If  this 
Court  should  require  the  Post  to  treat  all 
its  customers  equally,  the  Court  would 
involve  itself  in  the  complex  regulation 
of  many  intangible  factors.  Furthermore, 
regulation  of  the  Post,  without  similarly 
regulating  other  newspapers  and  media, 
would  be  inequitable  and  seriously 
damaging  to  the  Post.” 


Deaths _ 

Charles  A.  Bottinelli,  73,  former 
president  of  Bottinelli  &  Gallagher, 
newspaper  advertising  representatives; 
October  28. 

*  *  * 

Bob  Stewart,  57,  former  sports  writer 
for  United  Press  International,  and  one¬ 
time  sports  editor  and  columnist  of  the 
now  defunct  New  York  World-Telegram 
and  Sun;  earlier  this  year  elected  to  the 
sports  hall  of  fame  at  Fordham  Uni¬ 
versity,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in 
1942;  October  27. 

*  *  * 

Robert  E.  Kiah,  66,  former  general 
manager  of  the  Bangor  (Me.)  Daily 
News;  October  17. 

*  *  ♦ 

Linda  Holm,  38,  reporter  and  photog¬ 
rapher  with  the  Montgomery  Journal; 
Bethesda,  Md.;  October  23. 

♦  *  * 

Roy  Riley,  Jr.  34,  Nashville  Banner 

sportswriter  and  earlier  with  The  Sports 
Page,  a  Birmingham,  Alabama  weekly 
sports  paper,  and  other  southern  news¬ 
papers;  October  22. 

9|(  :4c 

E.F.  McDermott,  80,  publisher  of  the 
Idaho  Falls  Post  Register,  and  earlier 
managing  editor  and  then  publisher  of 
the  Idaho  Daily  Statesman,  Boise;  Oc¬ 
tober  27. 

^  iti  -ffi. 

Margaret  Forster  O’Connell.  42,  an 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times  Book  Re¬ 
view;  November  6. 

9fe  :fc 

Harland  Manchester.  79,  author,  rov¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Reader’s  Digest  for  34 
years  and  earlier  at  the  Boston  Herald, 
where  he  put  together  the  first  “news  of 
the  week”  page  in  U.S.  newspapers. 

*  *  ♦ 

Vesta  Reed  Bush,  79,  former  reporter, 
Middletown  (N.Y.)  Times-Herald;  Oc¬ 
tober  15. 


SNPA  states 

(Continued  from  page  70) 

14  SNPA  states,  rising  171.1%  to  $14.7 
million.  This  sharp  increase  the  SNPA 
states’  percentage  share  of  the  U.S.  total 
in  this  category  to  climb  from  19.2%  in 
1970  to  23.8%  in  1977. 

Retail  sales  volume  in  the  general  mer¬ 
chandise  category  rose  129.8%  to  $26.4 
million  in  the  14  SNPA  states,  and 
boosted  the  area’s  share  of  nationwide 
sales  in  this  category  from  24.7%  in  1970 
to  27.4%  in  1977. 

Other  sales  volume  increases  in¬ 
cluded:  automotive,  up  120.3%  since 
1970  to  $44.8  million,  furniture,  up  117.6% 
to  $9.4  million;  gasoline,  up  110.2%  to 
$16.7  million;  food,  up  97.7%'to  $45.5 
million;  drugs,  up  80%  to  $6.2  million; 
and  lumber  &  hardware,  up  60.4%  to 
$10.2  million. 

The  14  SNPA  states  are  now  responsi¬ 
ble  for  32.5%  of  the  nationwide  lumber  & 
hardware  sales  compared  to  28.8%  in 
1970;  32. 1%  of  the  automotive  sales,  com¬ 
pared  to  28.8%  in  1970;  28.8%  of  the 
nationwide  furniture  sales,  compared  to 
25.8%  in  1970;  29.3%  of  the  nationwide 
drug  sales,  compared  to  22.1%  in  1970; 
28.4%  of  the  nationwide  food  sales, 
compared  to  27%  in  1970;  28.6%  of  the 
apparel  sales,  compared  to  25.3%  in 
1970;  27.4%  of  the  general  merchandise 
sales,  compared  to  24.7%  in  1970;  and 
23.8%  of  the  eating  &  drinking  category 
sales,  compared  to  19.2%  in  1970. 

Population  for  the  14  SNPA  states  has 
risen  17.9%  from  54.4  million  in  1970  to 
64.2  million  in  1977,  Meanwhile,  U.S. 
population  rose  6.7%  from  203.2  million 
to  216.9  million.  The  14  SNPA  states 
now  make  up  29.5%  of  the  U.S.  popula¬ 
tion  compared  to  26.7%  in  1970. 

Total  personal  income  for  the  SNPA 
states  rose  102.1%  from  $192.4  million  in 
1970  to  $388.9  million  in  1977.  Mean¬ 
while,  total  personal  income  nationwide 
rose  90.7%  to  $1.5  billion  from  $805  mil¬ 
lion. 

The  number  of  households  in  the 
SNPA  states  by  January  1, 1978,  accord¬ 
ing  to  E&P  Market  Guide  estimates,  will 
be  22,103,569  or  29.3%  of  all  U.S. 
households.  In  1970,  the  SNPA  states 
had  16,727, 1 15  households  or  27.7%  of  all 
U.S.  households. 

The  only  area  where  the  SNPA  states 
fell  below  the  nationwide  average  was  in 
average  household  income.  The  average 
income  per  household  in  the  SNPA 
states  was  $17,109,  up 75.6% from  $9,742 
in  1970.  The  U.S.  average  for  household 
income  in  1977  was  $20,352,  compared  to 
$10,116  in  1970,  an  increase  of  101.1%. 


WiNCHELL  A.  Royce,  75,  former 
reporter  for  the  South  Bend  (Ind.) 
News-Times;  later  on  newspaper  and 
public  relation  staffs  in  the  East;  October 
1. 
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BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


Classified  Advertising 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


AUTOMOTIVE 


AUTO  COLUMN,  weekly.  $10.00  a 
month.  Janicki,  37825  Santa  Barbara, 
Mt.  Clemens,  Mich.  48043. 

CARTOONS 

FIGLEAVES— "A  ribtickling  Paradise 
Lost."  Weekly  cartoon.  Good  rates— 
FREE  samples.  Sandcastles-EP,  Box 
1356,  Newport  News,  Va.  23601. 

CHILDRENS  FEATURES 

"JUST  FOR  KIDS"— Fun  and  facts  to 
cultivate  vour  readers  of  the  future:  $1 
per  2O00  circulation.  Samples;  Ben  L. 
Moon.  Rt.  6,  Box  364,  Carrollton,  Ga. 
30117. 

COINS 

TRADE  YOUR  ADVERTISING  SPACE  for 
a  Quality  Coin  Column.  Details,  sample 
columns  FREE.  Coinversations,  P.O.  Box 
622E,  Franklin,  Mich.  48025. 

COMIC  STRIPS 

HARDPAN— A  weekly  comic  strip  pre¬ 

senting  all  the  Farm  News  that's  wit  to 
print.  J.  Griswold,  914  2nd  Ave.,  Seattle, 

Wash.  98104. 

DOGS 

HALF  YOUR  READERS  own  dogs! 
Award-winning  author,  professional 
trainer  offers  weekly  dod  column.  Try  4 
weeks  free!  (larol  Benjamin  29 
Livingston  Ave.,  Tappan,  N.Y.  10983. 

ENERGY 

SOUTHWEST  ENERGY— Weekly  News 
column  about  conventional  and  alter¬ 
nate  energy  sources  in  Texas  and  New 
Mexico.  Free  clips.  Jolly  Schram,  P.  0. 
Box  3425,  Midland,  Texas  79701. 

FASHION 

“Fashion  Sense,"  consumerism  approach 
by  top  newspaper/magazine  fashion  pro. 
Weekly  with  photos.  Proven  lineage  builder. 
Free  samples.  L.  Nadell,  Sherman,  Conn. 
06784. 

FILLERS 

FUN  RIDDLES  are  fillers  for  puzzle  pas¬ 
time.  M  RIDDLES  $15.00.  Lotsa  riddle 
fillers  for  continuity.  Samples.  Eppy, 
3848  W.  226th  St.,  Torrance,  Calif. 
90505. 

HUMAN  INTEREST 


FACT  OR  FICTION— MARK  TWAIN:  "The 
trouble  with  people  is  they  know  too 
many  things  that  ain't  so."  Debunks 
myths.  Unique  research.  Rewards  con¬ 
tributors  Official  Twain  Honor  Scroll. 
Wadler,  78  Cranbury  Rd.,  Westport, 
Conn.  06880. 

MEDICAL 

NEW  MEDICAL  AND  SCIENCE  news  ser¬ 
vice.  Articles  written  for  immediate  use. 
Sample  copy  available.  Press  Service  In¬ 
ternational,  200  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10016.  (212)  683-7620. 

MAN  AND  MEDICINE 

Medical  column  now  twice  weekly.  1 
question  and  answer,  1  essay.  Dr.  Irwin 
J.  Polk,  300  Half  Mile  Rd.,  Red  Bank, 
N.J.  07701. 

MONEY 

“MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY" 
Weekly  reader-pleaser  on  stretching 
family  dollars.  Camera-ready.  Samples. 
Mike  LeFan,  1802  S.  13,  Temple,  Texas 
76501. 

“CA$H  NEWS"— Ways  to  make  and  save 
money.  Top  readership  response.  Sam¬ 
ples,  low  rates.  CA$HCO,  2232  Arrow¬ 
head  Ave.,  Brooksville,  Fla.  33512. 

MOVIE  REVIEWS 

MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated)— 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Issued  weekly.  Camera 
ready.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7  Charles 
Court,  Middletown,  N.Y.  10940. 

PUZZLES 

WORD  PUZZLES  that  challenge,  intrigue 
everyone — 2  types  now.  Samples,  de¬ 
tails,  50#  postage.  Dickson,  23500  Old 
Road  23,  Newhall,  Calif.  91321. 

PUZZLES 

WOW!  ONLY  $2  WOW! 
STANLEY'S  STUMPERS— trivia  ques¬ 
tions.  Answers  provide  clues  yielding 
name  of  famous  person  born  that  day. 
SEND  FOR  FREE  SAMPLES.  STANLEY 
FEATURES,  123  E.  First  St,  Oswego, 
N.Y.  13126. 

SPORTS 

TUG  McGRAW  BASEBALL  COLUMN— 
Comment  —  Humor  —  Behind-the- 
scenes-news.  Great  as  editorial  feature 
or  money-maker  if  sold  to  advertiser. 
Write:  Box  1,  Willingboro,  N.J.  08046. 

STAMPS 

OUR  FILLERS  (in  great  variety)  may  be 
Just  a  little  better  copy  of  this  type  than 
you've  seen  before.  At  least  they're  good 
enough  to  be  used  by  some  of  our  news¬ 
papers  in  creating  regular  or  periodic 
features.  This  quality  material  may  hold 
interesting  possibilities  for  your  publica¬ 
tion.  Ask  us  (on  your  letterhead)  for  a 
sample  copy  of  Robbins  F  lier  Service. 
Robbins  &  Associates,  P.  0.  Box  780, 
Seattle,  Wash.  98111. 


GENERAL  INTEREST 


"TODAY'S  MOTIVATION"  250  word 
daily/weekly  circulation  builder  by 
Prentice-Hall  author.  Free  .samples. 
Popular  Features,  Box  3155,  Spring- 
field,  Mo.  65804. 


STAMP  SCENE— Award-winning  column 
with  exclusive  news,  features.  Samples, 
rates:  Box  131,  Rego  Park,  N.Y.  11374. 


TAXES 


YOUR  TAXES,  popular  farm  tax  column 
since  1975.  Over  150,000  read  this 
weekly  feature  by  leading  expert.  Send 
today  for  samples  and  prices  tO:  Cricket, 
Box  527,  Ardmore,  Penn.  19003. 


Feature  Your  Feature  In 
FEATURES  AVAILABLE 
And  Watch  Your 
Syndicate  Sales  Soar! 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


WELL  KNOWN  PUBLISHING  Co.  introduc¬ 
ing  national  entertainment  magazine  is 
currently  seeking  Associate  Publisher  for 
selected  markets  throughout  the  United 
States.  Investment  required.  Call  Roger 
Thrailkill,  (214)  691-1163  or  write  Omni 
Marketing,  Inc.,  6116  North  Central 
Expwy.,  Suite  1020,  Dallas,  Tex.  75206. 


NOT  GETTING  THE  PROFIT  you  want  out 
of  your  small  daily  or  large  weekly?  Tired  of 
publishing  everyday  and  the  liabilities  that 
go  with  it?  Trade  tor  an  extremely  profit¬ 
able,  easy  to  operate,  100%  equipped, 
large  weekly/semi-weekly  operation.  All  re¬ 
plies  confidential.  Merge  both  companies 
and  take  advantage  of  our  management 
techniques  or  trade  properties  and  re-start 
depreciation.  Reply  if  at  all  interested. 
You'll  be  surprised  what  you'll  find  out. 
Box  2006,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSCXIATE  wanted  for  Ohio  established 
small  paid  weekly  and  new  shopper.  Mod¬ 
est  investment  for  good  ad  person.  Box 
2049,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


UNIQUE  sports  newspaper  in  Connecticut, 
circulation  30,000  but  reaches  a  far 
greater  and  varied  audience.  (Tesire  growth 
in  readership,  advertisers  and  circulation 
but  need  working  capital  and  your  help. 
Box  3(X)5,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I've  laid  the 
foundation,  now  let's  build  from  here. 


WRITE  TRAVEL  BOOKS,  Earn  Big  Profits. 
$5.50  for  book.  Media  West,  East  302— 
26th,  Spokane,  Wash.  99203. 


BOOKS/RECORD  SHOP— Suburban  mall 
location.  Sales  over  $100,000.  Available 
immediately  for  holiday  sales.  $20,(X)0 
down,  balance  Va  daily  sales  to  D^ember 
31.  Easy  terms.  Ms.  Walter:  (212)  564- 
9311. 


TOP  ad  man  has  tough  competitive  ideas  to 
build  paper.  Will  invest.  Write  fully.  2782 
Laurel  Ave..  Baldwin,  N.Y.  11510. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX  partner¬ 
ship,  Loan,  depreciation  and  insurance 
purposes.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box 88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654, 
or  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  Box  7133,  Shawnee 
Mission,  Kans.  66207. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts  pro¬ 
fessional,  confidential  negotiations  for 
sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  in  the  country.  Be¬ 
fore  you  consider  sale  or  purchase  of  a 
property,  you  should  call  (813)  446-0871 
daytime:  (813)  733-8053  nights:  or  write 
Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach,  Fla.  33515. 
No  obligations,  of  course. 


IT'S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT  that  buys 
the  newspaper — it's  the  personality  and 
ability  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why  we  insist  on 
personal  contact  selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Sid  Smith,  President 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
of  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 

W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20045 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 


MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 

P.  0.  Box  2277,  Montclair,  Calif.  91763. 
(714)  626-6440. 


JIMMY  CROWE 
Ownership  Changes 
Proven  Management  Systems 
23  years  experience  in  every  phase  of  the 
newspaper  industry.  202  Winchester  Dr., 
Savannah,  Ga.  31410.  (912)  897-1348  or 
897-1346. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


SYD  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
SALES,  SERVICE,  MANAGEMENT 
5464  Government  Blvd. 
Mobile,  Ala.  (205)  666-0893 


KREHBIEL-BOLITHO 
Newspaper  Service,  Inc. 
Newspaper  Sales,  Appraisals, 
(^nsultations 

(We  handle  different  properties,  all  types, 
from  our  two  offices.) 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL,  "Norton  Office," 
P.O.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654.  Office 
phone  (913)  877-3407. 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  "Kansas  City  Of¬ 
fice,"  P.O.  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission, 
Kans.  66207.  Office  (913)  381-8280. 


WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for  dailies 
and  large  weeklies.  Information  strictly 
confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

P.  0.  Box  400,  Gadsden,  Ala.  35902 
Ph.  (205)  546-3356 


ALAN  G.  LEWIS 
Media  Broker 

On  file — over  300  active  qualified  buyers 
for  you  daily,  top  weekly  or  shopper.  Ridge 
Road,  Hardwick,  Mass.  01037.  Phone 
(413)  477-6009. 


LET  US  HELP  YOU  get  top  price  for  your 
newspaper.  Newspaper  Service  Co.,  P.  0. 
Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. 


SNYDER  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  Broker 
136  E.  Honolulu 

Lindsay,  Cal.  93247  (209)  562-2587 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


WESTERN  DAILY  serving  rapid  growth 
area  needs  well-financed,  aggressive 
owner.  Information  to  qualified  buyers. 
Snyder  Newspaper  Brokers,  136  E.  Hon¬ 
olulu,  Lindsay,  Calif.  93247. 


PITTSBURGH,  PENNSYLVANIA— Weekly 
newsp^er  group.  Urban  and  suburban 
areas.  ExcelFent  growth  record.  $150,(X)0 
gross.  $100,000.  Box  1822,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Georgia  shopper  started  1973  saturation 
coverage  trade  area  by  mail  and  carrier. 
Print  media  carrying  nearly  all  chains, 
grossing  $150,000  22%  increase  this 
year — 44%  increase  this  quarter!  Health 
forces  sale.  Box  1932,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LEGALLY  ADJUDICATED  70  year  old 
California  weekly.  Circulation  6000.  Com- 
puwriter,  AM  1900  Mailer.  Must  sell,  nego¬ 
tiable  terms.  Box  1953,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  weekly  in  high  income, 
highly  literate  pacific  coast  town.  Uniquely 
beautiful  location.  Offers  financial  sec¬ 
urity  plus  community  leadership.  Gross 
this  year  $85,(X)0,  expect  $100,000  next 
year.  Has  excellent  editor.  Needs  strong 
sales,  office  management.  Compugraphic 
equipment.  Successful,  established.  Ideal 
for  experienced,  sophisticated  publisher 
who  wants  to  live  near  metro  area,  but  in  a 
town  of  separate  identity.  Quick  sale  for 
$100,000.  Box  1999,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXCELLENT  weekly  serving  America's 
second  largest  man-made  lake  area  with 
good  growth  potential.  Needs  sales- 
orienM  owner.  J.  R.  Bostwick,  P.  0.  Box 
1476,  Page,  Arizona  86040. 


NEW  ENGLAND  WEEKLY.  4000  paid  in 
desirable  high  income  area.  $75,000 
gross.  Ideal  for  husband/wife  team.  Box 
2023,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


$180,000  plus  gross  weekly  with  compan¬ 
ion  shopper  in  fast  growing  Zone  6  college 
town.  $150,000.  Box  2068,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COLORADO  ANTIQUE  MAGAZINE,  8,000 
circulation,  $10,000  price.  Better  than  av¬ 
erage  future.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88, 
Norton,  Kan,  67654. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


MAILROOM 


DEEP  SOUTHWEST  WEEKLY  IN  Sunbelt, 
super  climate,  Price  $200,000  but  flexible; 
competitive,  but  profitable.  Must  have 
$40,000  cash  or  don't  reply.  Marion  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton  Kan.  67654. 


CHICAGO  SUBURBAN,  FINE  earning  rec¬ 
ord,  reason,  death.  Gross  averages 
$300,000,  priced  to  sell  at  $250,000,  with 
$60-$70,000  cash  down.  Marion  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kan.  67654. 


INDIANA  WEEKLIES,  One  in  north,  one  in 
central  east,  $50,000  and  $135,000,  both 
at  less  than  gross.  Low  cash  on  first  one,  if 
qualified,  29%  on  larger  one.  Marion  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kan.  67654. 


RICH  NEBRASKA  CORNBELT  weekly,  high 
earnings,  with  good  building,  $80,000,  on 
near  $60,000  gross.  Cash  down,  $23,Ci00. 
M.  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kan. 
67654. 


“PAPER  WAS  SOLD  AT  A  NICE  PROFIT 
THROUGH  E&P  CLASSIFIED.” 
That's  the  word  we  recieved  recently 
from  a  Southern  Publisher.  He  did  it 
with  a  5  line  ad  which  cost  only  $45, 
including  the  box  service  fee,  for  4  in¬ 
sertions.  How's  that  for  keeping  profit 
up  and  overhead  down! 


CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING  RATES 

POSITIONS  WANTED 

(Payable  with  order) 

4-weeks  —  $1.35  per  line,  per  issue 

3- weeks  —  $1.50  per  line,  per  issue 
2  weeks  —  $1.65  per  line,  per  issue 
I  week  —  $1.75  per  line 

Add  $1.25  for  box  service  and  count 
as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Remittance  with  copy 
unless  credit  established.) 

4- weeks  —  $2.00  per  line,  per  issue 
3-weeks  —  $2.20  per  line,  per  issue 
2-weeks  —  $2.35  per  line,  per  issue 
l-week  —  $2.45  per  line 

Add  $1 .25  per  insertion  for  box  service 
and  count  as  additional  line  in  copy. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 
The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type, 
cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes 
your  classified  ad  to  display.  The  rate 
for  display-classified  is  $4.60  per 
agate  line— $64.40  per  column  inch 
minimum  space. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

575  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022 
(212)  752-7053 


CONNECTICUT  MONTHLY  SHOPPER— 
Popular  regional  Shoreline  journal.  Excel¬ 
lent  potential,  terms  negotiable.  Box  209l, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


21  YEAR  OLD,  free  circulation  newspaper 
(mostly  advertising)  in  small  midwest  town 
located  between  2  large  cities.  Includes 
small  commercial  print  shop.  1976  gross 
over  $2(X},(X)0.  Great  potential  for  aggres¬ 
sive,  working  man  and  wife.  Sale  due  to 
illness.  Write;  COMMUNITY  NEWS,  P.O. 
Box  368,  London,  Ohio  43140. 


ESTABLISHED  DAILY  Zone  2,  circulation 
3,000.  Owner  wishes  to  retire.  Hempstead 
&  Co.,  47  Edgewood  Dr.,  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 
08003.  (609)  795-6026. 


PERIODICAL  covering  rapidly  growing  par¬ 
ticipant  sport.  $6 1,0(30  gross  for  1977  with 
net  of  about  $21,0(X).  $20,000  down,  can 
be  operated  on  part-time  basis.  1977 
gross:  20%  above  1976.  Snyder  News¬ 
paper  Brokers,  136  E.  Honolulu,  Lindsay, 
Calif.  93247. 


124-YEAR-OLD  Weekly  California  news¬ 
paper  for  sale.  Surrounded  by  mountains 
and  forests.  Write  for  fact  sheet.  $*.0. 
Drawer  A,  Downieville,  Calif.  95936. 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA— Two  profitable 
tourist  weeklies  in  scenic  coastal  area. 
$2()0,000.  Box  2051,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  in  the  City  of  7 
Wonders,  grossing  $120,000.  In  3rd  year 
of  publication.  No  debits.  All  equipment 
brand  new.  Compugraphic  typesetting 
equipment;  new  plant^roperty  included. 
Owner  must  sell  $120,0(30.  E.  Francis  Mul¬ 
ligan,  Flagstaff  News.  P.  0.  Box  1296, 
Flagstaff,  Ariz.  86002.  (602)  774-6868. 


OHIO  small  paid  weekly.  Ideal  man/wife  or 
news/ad  team. 

(216)  825-4035. 


GROWING  WEEKLY  at  New  England's 
largest  ski  resort,  year  round  with  excellent 
summer/fall  income.  5  years  old,  with  sub¬ 
stantial  growth  every  year.  Current  annual 
90M.  No  printing.  Priced  at  less  than  50% 
gross,  with  29%  down.  Owner  will  finance 
remainder.  Send  editorial  and  financial 
qualifications  to;  Publisher,  P.  0.  Box  70, 
Fair  Haven,  Vermont  05743. 


FLORIDA  WEEKLY,  5  years  old  and  grow¬ 
ing.  Gross  $55M.  Net  $22M.  Priced  at 

tross,  $25M  cash  required.  Box  2069, 
ditor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


SOUTH  TE)(AS  small  community  or  subur¬ 
ban  weekly.  Purchase  or  manage  with  op¬ 
tion  to  buy.  Complete  confidentiality.  Box 
1998,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANT  TO  PURCHASE  Weekly  or  daily. 
Must  net  a  minimum  of  $20,000  profit. 
Northeast  location.  Sun  Belt  preferred. 
Broker  replies  welcome.  Box  2060,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ESTABLISHED  weekly  newspapers/ 
shoppers  in  growth  areas  within  50/75 
miles  of  Philadelphia.  We  are  principals, 
not  agents  or  brokers  offering  cash  (if  de¬ 
sired)  for  preferred  publications.  Strict 
confidence.  Prompt  response  to  every  in¬ 
quiry.  Box  1996,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


INVESTOR  seeks  to  purchase  large  weekly 
with  consistent  record  of  profits  and  no  job 
printing.  Have  excellent  journalistic  cre¬ 
dentials.  All-cash  purchase  satisfactory. 
Complete  confidentiality  assured.  Box 
203,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Address 


Authorized  by  _ 

□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 


To  Run: 


Weeks 


Till  Forbidden 


Classification _ 

(Please  indicate  exact  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear) 

Copy:  Print  or  type  copy  on  separate  sheet  of  paper 
and  attach  to  this  order  blank. 

Mail  to:  EDITOR  t  PUBLISHER  •  S7S  Leiintton  Ave.  •  New  York.  N.Y.  10022 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


SQUeeze  Lenses  .  .  . 

New  or  reworked/updated  trade-in.  CK 
OPTICAL  CO.,  INC.  (213)  372-0372.  Box 
1067,  Redondo  Beach,  Calif.  90278. 


DISTORTA  LENSES  squeeze  your  pages  at 


highest  percentage  and  best  quality. 
KAMARAK  (213)  437-2779 

Box  2798  Long  Beach,  Calif.  90801. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


7  INTERTYPES,  2  Comets,  1  Model  5,  2 
Ludlows,  110  cases  Ludlow  mats,  1 
Monotype  material  maker,  1  Justape  Jr. 
with  spare  parts  and  spare  reader,  2  Burpe 
Punchers,  many  spare  parts  and  mats  for 
all  equipment.  Also  complete  stereo  de¬ 
partment  for  Unitube  press.  Call  or  write 
Ray  Bernard,  The  News-Tribune,  18  Pine 
St.,  Waltham,  Mass.  02154,  (617)  893- 
1670. 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


ADVERTISING-CIRCULATION  Program 
packages  for  sale  for  IBM  Computer  Sys¬ 
tems  3,  32  or  34.  Including  ad  sales,  inch 
and  money  analysis  reports  anytime,  also 
monthly  billing  reports.  Extensive  year  ago 
history  for  all  ad  inches  and  money. 
CIRCULATION— draw  sheet,  all  ABC  re¬ 
ports  anytime  and  at  end  of  month.  Ad¬ 
vance  or  arrears  billing.  PIA,  Mail.  R.  C. 
Zollinger,  The  Gallup  Independent,  P.  0. 
Box  1210,  Gallup,  N.M.  87301,  (505) 
863-6811. 


AUTOMATED 

NEWSPAPER 

ACCOUNTING 

General  Ledger 
Payroll 

Accounts  Payable 
Accounts  Receivable 
Statistical  Sales  Analysis 
Circulation 

Written  in  RPG  II  and  fully  docu¬ 
mented.  For  complete  details  and 
installations  contact; 

Mr.  Frank  Pitts,  Vlce-Pres. 
American  Resource  Systems,  Inc. 
2670  Union  ExId.  Suite  532 
Memphis,  Tn.  38112 
(901)  458-4905 


MAILROOM 


CUTLER-HAMMER  MARK  II  and  Mark  III 
counterstackers.  Very  good  condition. 
Available  immediately.  Box  1791,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

MULLER  227  INSERTER.  3:1. 
EXCELLENT  CONDITION. 

BOX  1833,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

STA-HI  251  and  257  counter  stacker. 
Available  immediately.  Box  1925,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

TYTE-TYER  tying  machine.  Needs  minor 
repair  or  for  parts.  Cheap. 

(914)  677-8241. 


DIDDE-GLASSER  model  320  inserter. 
Good  condition.  3  station  comes  with 
compresser,  $13,500.  Call  (607)  277- 
4200. 


NEWSPAPER  BAGS 


PRICES  SLASHED/INCREASE  YOUR 
PROFITS— All  size  bags  and  bundle  wraps. 
Send  specs  for  quote  to  PCE,  20  N.  How¬ 
ard,  Aberdeen,  Md.  21001.  Call  (301) 
575-6500. 


NEWSPRINT 


SQUeeze  lenses  save  newsprint  .  .  . 
CK  OPTICAL  CO.  INC.  (213)  372-0372 
Box  1067,  Redondo  Beach,  Calif.  90278 


PASTEUP  SUPPUES 


McGANN  &  MARSH,  INC. 

Highest  quality  border  tapes,  largest  as¬ 
sortment  in  the  U.S.  Request  samples. 
54- 14th  Street 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.  26003 
Ph.  (304)  233-5211 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


COMPUGRAPHICS 

7200 — $2800.  Compuwriters— $4000. 
2961— $2300.  Keyboards— $1200.  Justo- 
writers.  FHN  Business  Products,  Church 
Rd..  Mt.  Uurel,  N.J.  (609)  235-7614. 


THREE  PHOTON  Pacesetters,  8-14  Model 
Mkl.  Two  Mergenthaler  M/101  Correcterm. 
All  good  condition.  Call  R.  Tygret  (309) 
786-6441. 


COMPSTAR  191 — 4V2  years  old;  good  con¬ 
dition.  Serial  113.  $5,000  includes  some 
spares  and  film  strips.  Bob  Douglass, 
Lakeland,  Fla.  Ledger.  (813)  687-7861. 

3  Fairchild  keyboards— Greenies.  Old  but 
good.  $200  each,  $500  for  all. 


UPGRADE  SALE 

Our  new  unit  coming  scon,  so  1  year  old 
Compugraphic  Universals  (2)  with  spare 
parts  kits  will  be  available.  Excellent  con¬ 
dition.  2  Datum  Mag  Tape  Reader  systems 
available.  Will  sell  separately.  Best  offer. 
Call  Rob  McKee  (213)  843-3323. 


FOR  SALE — Fototronic  1200 — Complete 

spare  parts,  8  Discs  .  $1500 

Complete  Varian  Computer  for  TXT,  8K, 
with  spare  4k  board.  Spare  CPU.  Spare 

card  .  $3500 

Compugraphic  2961,  Single  lens.  Spare 
reader,  spare  cards.  SVz  x  9pt.,  good  con¬ 
dition  .  $2000 

Call  or  write; 

Gene  Askern 
421  S.  Second  St. 

Elkhart,  Ind.  46514 
(219)  294-1661. 


AM  790  KEYBOARD  with  visual  display,  8 
level  punch.  $1500  or  offer.  Circle  Graph¬ 
ics,  2430  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  NW,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  20037  or  (202)  872-1190. 


OUR  NEW  TYPESETTER  now  installed,  so 
2-year-old  Compugraphic  2414  Videoset¬ 
ters  (2)  with  spare  parts  kits  now  available. 
Excellent  condition. 

2  DATUM  MAG  Tape  Reader  Systems  are 
also  available.  Will  sell  separately.  Best  of¬ 
fer.  Call  George  Wood  (201)  661-0700. 


TWO  LINOTRON  505C's  12  pt.  Cora  6 
Phototypesetters  with  54  fonts  of  type,  4.5 
pts.  to  96  pt.  type,  65  pica  measure.  3  AKI 
keyboards.  $50,000  or  make  offer.  For 
more  details  contact  Joe  Brooks  (904) 
252-1511. 


PRESSES 


48  PAGE  WEB  OFFSET  Newspaper  Press. 
3-Unit  Hantscho  with  Wood  Reels,  Ten¬ 
sions  &  Pasters. 

Scott  3:2  Heavy  Duty  Single  Folder  man¬ 
ufactured  1963.  Unit  style,  semi- 
cylindrical  with  bearers.  Prints  blanket  to 
blanket  with  horizontal  web  lead.  65"  Web 
width — 22%"  cutoff.  Offered  exclusively 
by: 

Inland  Newspaper  Machinery  Corp. 
105th  &  Santa  Fe  Drive,  P.O.  Box  5487 
Lenexa,  Kansas  66215 
Telephone;  A.C.  (913)  492-9050 
Telex  42362 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


GOSS  URBANITE  4  black  units  new  1970, 
Urbanite  folder  with  V*  fold  SU  folder  75 
HP  drive,  2-8  position  roll  stands,  press 
new  1970.  Will  sell  as  complete  press  or 
components.  IPEC  Inc.,  401  N.  Leavitt  St., 
Chicago,  III.  60612.  Ph:  (312)  738-1200; 
Telex  25-4388. 


8-Unit  Scott  Press,  DiLitho  equipped,  of¬ 
fered  exclusively  by  Inland  Newspaper 
Machinery  Corp.  Features; 

Roto-Screen  Dampeners 
2  Color  Decks 
58"  Web  Width 
23  9/16"  Cutoff 
90°  Stauer 
Upper  Formers 
RTP  on  all  units 
Rated  Speed— 52,(XX3 
This  totally  converted  DiLitho  press  offers 
a  true  bargain  for  quality  reproduction 
complete  with  copper  electroplating  per¬ 
formed.  Make  arrangements  to  see  this 
press  in  operation  at  Dayton  Newspapers, 
Dayton,  Ohio  by  calling  Inland's  Sales  De¬ 
partment  at;  (913)  492-9050.  Call,  write  or 
wire: 

Inland  Newspaper  Machinery  Corp. 

105th  &  Santa  Fe  Drive,  P.O.  Box  5487 
Lenexa,  Kansas  66215 
Telephone:  A.C.  (913)  492-9050 
Telex  42362 


2  UNIT  GOSS  COMMUNITY  PRESS 
with  folder.  Immediate  delivery. 

(509)  326-2234.  Mr.  Theon. 


NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY— PRESSES 
4  Unit  Web  Offset  ATF  (Webendorfer) 
with  2  roll  stands,  2  pass  gas  Often  oven, 

2  pass  chill  rolls,  newspaper  folding 
machine  with  V«  page  folder  and  im¬ 
printer,  22%"  cutoff,  36"  web  width 
Goss  Suburban  Press,  S2010,  6  units, 
two  4  position  roll  stands,  two  50  h.p. 
drives,  1%6,  Urbanite  Folder 

Goss  Headliner,  1957,  12  Units,  two  2:1 
Folders,  3  color  decks,  Unitiz^  drive, 
22%"  cutoff 

Combo  Press — Goss  Letterpress/Offset, 

6  Unit  Mark  II,  1960,  with  5  color  (flin¬ 
ders  and  double  2:1  Folder;  and  Goss 
Metro  2  Units,  1  (x>lor  deck,  double  2:1 
Folder,  1970,  22%"  cutoff 
R.  Hoe  Color  Convertible,  1952-69, 9  Un¬ 
its,  4  color  cylinders,  5  reverses,  2  Fold¬ 
ers 

Goss  Universal  (2  presses),  2  Folders, 
each  press  3  Units,  drive  and  1  color 
deck 

Cutler-Hammer  Stacker 
Capco  72  in.  Rewinder 
Hoe  Aller,  12  Units,  2  folders  with  Bal¬ 
loons  (air  formers),  6  color  decks,  four 
60  h.p.  drives — 1967 

3  Unit  Goss  Community  with  Community 
Folder— 1972 

Two  1968  ad-on  units  Color  King. 
Sheeters,  Bundlers,  Stereotype  equip¬ 
ment,  color  decks,  single  Units,  sub¬ 
structures,  balloon  formers 
^  We  are  specialists  in  the  Web  field,  and 
therefore,  have  a  wide  selection  of  let¬ 
terpress  and  offset  web  printing  presses 
for  newspaper  publication  and  commer¬ 
cial  type  printing. 

Your  inquiries  are  invited. 

UNIVERSAL  PRINTING  EQUIPMENT 
CO. 

P.  0.  Box  455 
Lyndhurst,  N.J. 

(201)  438-3744 


GOSS  COMMUNITY,  7  units,  2  folders 
Goss  Community  units  for  add-on,  1970 
Goss  Community  folders 
Goss  Suburban,  2  units 
Goss  Suburban,  6  units,  1966 
Goss  SU  folder 
Goss  Suburban  folder 
Goss  Suburban  presses  and  units 
Goss  Suburban  S/C  combo  folder 
Goss  Urbanite  4  units,  new  1%3 
Color  King  2:1  folder.  Model  790 
Gregg  flying  imprinter  22%" 

Urbanite  Vx  folder 
Color  King,  5  units  folder  1965 
Fincor  motor  and  control  40-60-75- lOOHP 
Baldwin  countoveyors  model  108 
Wanted:  Newspaper  equipment 
and  complete  plants. 

IPEC  INC. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60612 
Ph;  (312)  738-1200  Telex  25-4388 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


GOSS  URBANITE,  8  units,  2  folders,  new 
approximately  1970,  consisting  of  7  black 
units,  1  3-color  unit,  standard  Urbanite 
folder  with  quarter  fold,  SU  folder  with  col¬ 
lect,  2  drives,  2  8-position  rollstands  and 
all  standing  accessories.  We  will  sell  com¬ 
plete  press  or  components.  IPEC  Inc.,  401 
N.  Leavitt  St.,  Chicago,  III.  60612.  Ph: 
(312)  738-1200;  Telex  25-4388. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY,  7  units,  new  approx¬ 
imately  1973,  with  SC  folder  and  upper 
balloon  former.  Community  folder,  2  drives 
and  all  accessories.  We  will  sell  complete 
press  or  components.  IPEC  Inc.,  401  N. 
Leavitt  St.,  Chicago,  III.  60612.  Ph:  (312) 
738-1200;  Telex  25-4388. 


URBANITE  FOLDER 
COMPLETE  WITH  QUARTER  FOLDER. 
BOX  176,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  6  units  SC  folder  new 
1973.  IPEC,  Inc.,  401  N.  Leavitt  St., 
Chicago,  III.  60612.  Ph:  (312)  738-1200; 
Telex  25-4388. 


8-UNIT  HOE  COLOR  CONVERTIBLE 
PRESS 

Top  quality  Press  Equipment— Available 
for  immediate  removal.  Features: 
Manufactured  1954 
8  16-page  Units 
4  Color  Half  Decks 
22%"  Cutoff 
90°  Stagger 
60"  Web  width 

8  Hoe  Reels,  Tensions  and  Pasters 
Unit  Type  AC  Drive 

Price  includes  full  complement  of  printing 
rollers,  all  spare  rollers,  all  spare  parts  and 
many  special  tools. 

Offered  Exclusively  By: 

Inland  Newspaper  Machineiv  Corp. 
105th  &  Santa  Fe  Dr.,  P.  0.  Box  5487 
Lenexa,  Kansas  66215 
Telephone:  A.C.  (913)  492-9050 
Telex  42362 


VDTs 


2  HARRIS  11(X)  Editing,  Proofing  Termi¬ 
nals.  Two  years  old,  excellent  condition. 
$9,000  each.  Contact  Lamont  Odett,  Jr., 
Antelope  Valley  Press,  P.O.  Box  880, 
Palmdale,  Calif.  93550,  (805)  273-2700. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WILL  PAY  $500  for  12"xl8"  Graphic  Elec¬ 
tronics  Photo-Lathes  in  good  operating 
condition.  Contact  Franklin  Greenway,  19b 
14th  St.  N.W.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30318.  (404) 
873-3257. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  OIL  BATH  with  SC 
folder  unit  separate.  Box  1983,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEED  1500  SERIES  GOSS  SUBURBAN 
4  to  6  UNITS. 

BOX  200,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


LATE  STYLE 

COTTRELL  V  22/25  AND  845 
BOX  273,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


SHERIDAN  72  P  INSERTER 
IN  GOOD  CONDITION. 

BOX  1718,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


SHERIDAN  48P  INSERTER. 
MUST  SEE  IN  OPERATION. 
BOX  1754,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


STA-HI  251  OR  257 
COUNTER  STACKER. 

BOX  1789,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


CUTLER  HAMMER  MARK  II 
OR  MARK  III  COUNTER  STACKER. 
BOX  1796,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


WANTED  TO  BUY: 

MULLER  227  INSERTER. 

BOX  1781,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


WANTED  TO  BUY — Muller  inserter.  A-1 
condition  for  3-4  inserts.  Call  collect  (316) 
251-33(XJ  ext.  22.  Circulation  Director. 


ONE  CROSS  PERFORATOR  for  Goss  SC 
folder,  serial  #706.  Must  be  in  excellent 
working  condition.  Call  (206)  872-6633. 


WANTED:  Late  Model  Mueller  Newspaper 
Inserting  Machine.  Box  3000,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 


TWO  Al  DS  for  your  circulation  department! 
CIRCULATOR'S  IDEA  SERVICE  has  con¬ 
tests,  sales  and  training  tips,  management 
and  promotion  ideas.  CIRCULATION 
PROMOTION  ART  has  original  art  for  pro¬ 
motion  campaigns,  all  ready  for  reprcxfuc- 
tion.  Ask  for  (fetails.  Berkley-Small  Inc., 
P.O.  Box  6526,  Mobile,  Ala.  36606. 


ENGINEERING 
&  INSTALLATIONS 


PRESS  INSTALLATIONS,  rigging,  engi¬ 
neering  m(xJifications,  rebuilding  and  re¬ 
moval.  Single  width  to  4  plate  wide.  Bram¬ 
ble  Professional  Press  Engineering,  Rt.  2, 
Box  2285,  McAllen,  Texas  78501.  (512) 
682-7011. 


NEWSPAPER  CONSULTANTS 


WHEELER  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Management  Consultants 
Prcxluctivity  Improvements 
(^t  Analysis  and  (Control 
Manpower  Utilization  Studies 
Labor  Negotiation  Assistance 
Preventive  Maintenance  Prc^rams 
System  Design  and  Sophistication 
Four-Day  Workweek  Studies  and  Schedules 
Special  Programs  for  Smaller  Newspapers 
Nine  Central  Street-Lowell,  Mass.  01852 
(617)  457-7549 


PRESS  REPAIR  SERVICES 


PRESS  REPAIRS,  maintenance,  trouble 
sh(X)ting.  Emergency  service  nationwide. 
Ralph  Fusco,  Inc.,  30  Fern  Dr.,  Commack, 
N.Y.  11725.  (516)864-1352. 


When  answering  an  E&P  Box 
number  be  sure  to  inclucje 
only  non-returnable  clips 
and  samples. 


Help 


Wanted... 


ACADEMIC 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  COMMUNICATION  at  the 
University  of  Alabama  is  seeking  to  fill  sev¬ 
eral  positions  beginning  in  August,  1978  in 
the  following  areas;  news-editorial,  public 
relations,  advertising,  and  graphics.  Re¬ 
sponsibilities  include  teaching  introduc¬ 
tory  and  advanced  courses.  Salaries  and 
rank  are  dependent  upon  qualifications 
and  experience.  Candidates  must  possess 
an  earned  doctorate,  professional  experi¬ 
ence  within  the  communication  industry 
and  demonstrate  the  potential  for  scho¬ 
larly  research.  Application  deadline  is  De¬ 
cember  15,  1977.  Contact:  Search  Com¬ 
mittee,  School  of  Communication,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Alabama,  306  Carmichael  Hall,  Uni¬ 
versity,  Ala.  35486. 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  OF  JOURNAL¬ 
ISM:  teach  3  or  4  classes  per  semester, 
serve  as  faculty  advisor  to  student  news¬ 
paper,  co-ordinate  2-year  degree  program, 
and  assist  in  editing  a  few  university  publi¬ 
cations  at  a  campus  in  the  Louisville  met¬ 
ropolitan  area.  Qualifications:  5  years  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  working  journalist  and  MA  or 
PhD.  Salary  comoetitive;  good  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Write;  Dr.  T.P.  Wolf.  Indiana  Univer¬ 
sity  S.E.,  New  Albany,  Ind.  47150  by 
November  21.  1977. 


GRADUATE  ASSISTANTSHIPS  (stipend 
and  tuition)  available  to  person  qualified 
by  media  experience  to  supervise  students 
in  a  news  laboratory  while  working  on  a 
Masters  or  PhD  Degree.  Strong  academic 
background  required.  Contact  Head  of 
Graduate  Studies,  School  of  Journalism, 
Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbondale, 
III.  62901. 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


ENGLISH  DEPARTMENT:  Temporary 
(Spring  semester  only)  opening  beginning 
January,  1978,  at  the  assistant  or  as¬ 
sociate  professor  rank.  Salary  range: 
$6680-$10,870.  Duties  include  teaching 
undergraduate  journalism  with  emphasis 
on  the  area  of  expertise.  Master's  degree 
or  equivalent  and  extensive  experience  in 
all  phases  of  journalism  r^uired.  Send 
applications  to  John  A.  Davis,  English  [Je- 
partment,  Indiana  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Indiana,  Penn.  15701,  by  December 
5.  1977. 

An  Affirmative  Action/Equal  Opportunity 
Employer 


DEPARTMENT  CHAIRMAN  OR  HEAD, 
open  July  1, 1978.  Department  has  faculty 
of  22,  approximately  5(X)  undergraduate 
and  50  graduate  majors.  Curricula  include 
general  journalism  and  specialized  pro¬ 
grams  in  agriculture,  education,  engineer¬ 
ing,  home  economics  and  science,  with 
media  options  in  each.  Desired  Qualifica¬ 
tions:  C^ctorate  or  equivalent  in  profes¬ 
sional  experience:  administrative  experi¬ 
ence  or  strong  evidence  of  potential;  ap¬ 
titude  for  budget  and  personnel  manage¬ 
ment;  a  background  in  teaching  at  the  col¬ 
lege  level;  demonstrated  effectiveness  in 
working  with  undergraduate  and  graduate 
students:  commitment  to  mass  communi¬ 
cation  research;  prrxluctive  media  experi¬ 
ence  and  commitment  to  working  with 
state,  regional  and  national  media  agen¬ 
cies.  Salary  negotiable  and  competitive. 
Application  deadline  Jan.  15,  1978.  Equal 
Opportunity/Affirmative  Action  Employer. 
Apply  to  Prof.  Jack  Shelley,  Chairman, 
Search  Committee,  (department  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  Mass  Communication,  Iowa 
State  University,  Ames,  Iowa  5(X)li. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER  needed  for  3  time  a 
week  newspaper  in  deep  southern  vacation 
area  state.  Excellent  compensation  for  a 
good,  stable  professional.  Write  complete 
details  in  first  resume.  Box  1938,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  DAILY 
General  Manager  for  11,000  daily  and 
Sunday  in  growing  Zone  1  market.  Well 
equipp^  onset  plant  with  strong  depart¬ 
ment  heads.  We  are  l(X)king  for  a  capable 
administrator  with  a  solid  background  in 
marketing.  $25,0(X)  salary  to  start.  Promo¬ 
tion  to  Publisher  within  year  for  right  per¬ 
son.  Send  resume,  letter  explaining  career 
goals  to  Box  2048,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BROADCASTING 


INNOVATIVE  NEWS  DIRECTOR  needed  by 
Cable  TV  System  to  manage  news  team. 
Located  on  a  US  Pacific  Island  with  one 
commercial  station  as  competition.  Now 
producing  daily  local/world  news,  election 
coverage,  TV  magazine  show  and  other 
specials. 

Journalism  degree  or  on  air  experience. 
$10K-14K  salary,  stock  and  other  bene¬ 
fits. 

Reply  to  Box  2005,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


TWIN  OHIO  weeklies  need  young,  aggres¬ 
sive  circulation  manager  who  can  build 
circulation  in  a  rural  area.  Please  send  re¬ 
sume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
2027,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  needed  by  Mid¬ 
west  newspaper.  Minimum  two  years  expe¬ 
rience  required.  Salary  up  to  $15,00(j  a 
year  plus  bonuses  for  successful  achieve¬ 
ment.  Must  be  very  strong  on  sales  and 
details.  Management  potential  to  move  up 
in  a  growing  organization  required. 
Please— only  highly-motivated  people 
should  apply  for  this  post.  Include  resume, 
full  description  of  responsibilities  and  your 
present  compensation.  Write:  Box  1972, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  for  large  Mary¬ 
land  weekly  group.  Ideal  candidate  has  5 
years  in  field  with  good  record  of  achieve¬ 
ment.  Self-starter  who  is  highly  motivated 
and  desires  top  pay  for  top  performance 
will  enjoy  this  unusual  opportunity  in  the 
D.C. -Baltimore  area.  Write  Box  2058, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  November  12.  1977 


HELP  WANTED 
CIRCULATION 


HELP  WANTED 
CIRCULATION 


HELP  WANTED 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 
DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  medium  size 
AM  daily  in  Texas.  Will  consider  second 
man  wanting  to  move  up.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirement  to;  Box  1986,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER— challenging 
opportunity  for  aggressive  circulation 
sales  promoter  and  organizer.  Right  per¬ 
son  has  excellent  opportunity  to  advance 
management  career,  15,000  Zone  3  daily 
and  Sunday  in  35,O0O  population  commu¬ 
nity.  Write  full  description  of  current 
duties,  including  prior  experience  and  sal¬ 
ary  range.  Box  2042,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  30,000  cir¬ 
culation  7  day  newspaper  in  Area  5.  Must 
be  strong  in  promotion,  collection  and  ser¬ 
vice.  Position  reports  to  Publisher  and  has 
responsibility  for  circulation  department 
and  mailroom.  We  offer  a  good  salary  and 
exciting  future  with  this  group  owned 
newspaper.  Please  submit  resume  and 
salary  requirements  in  confidence  to  Box 
2036,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  New  Mexico 
paper,  to  set  up  carrier  routes  and  motor 
routes.  We  are  changing  the  twice  a  week 
award  winning  paper  to  five  day  daily.  The 
paper  is  in  fast  growing  area  and  has  a 
NON-COMPETITIVE  field.  It  is  a  well  re¬ 
spected  paper  established  in  1912. 
Knowledge  or  records,  mail  procedure  and 
carriers  a  must.  Send  full  resume  to  Box 
2056,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

Zone  5  10,000  circulation  daily  with 
weekly  free-distribution  shopper. 

Prefer  person  who  loves  circulation  work 
and  has  ambition  to  publish  a  paper  in  the 
future  although  this  is  not  essential.  Must 
be  working  manager  and  good  with  carrier 
organization. 

Will  work  with  a  young  publisher  who  will 
ive  you  freedom  to  promote  circulation, 
arnings,  $13,0(X)-$15,000.  Write  us  a  let¬ 
ter  giving  background  and  all  necessary 
information  as  to  why  you  feel  you  are  the 
person  for  this  job.  Be  sure  to  include 
phone  number.  Write  Box  2099,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


OUR  UPSTATE  New  York  26,000  weekly 
needs  an  aggressive  circulation  manager 
to  tighten  up  ongoing  systems.  Room  for 
advancement.  Young  free-wheeling  man¬ 
agement!  Send  resume,  salary  require¬ 
ments  and  references  to:  The  Midweek 
Observer,  229  Linden  Ave.,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 
14850,  Att:  General  Manager. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  50,000 
combined  AM/PM  and  Sunday  operation. 
Not  looking  for  super-salesman  but  hard 
worker  with  prior  circulation  management 
experience  in  all  phases.  Ability  to  moti¬ 
vate  a  must.  Ready  for  solid  ideas  and 
leadership.  Located  in  Zone  5.  Include  in 
resume  experience  and  salary  require¬ 
ments.  Great  opportunity  for  Circulation 
Manager  of  smaller  circulation  daily.  Box 
3007,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BECOME  THE  NUMBER  2  man  on  an  ag¬ 
gressive,  7-day  Eastern  Zone  2  publica¬ 
tion.  You  will  be  working  for  a  well-run, 
respected  newspaper  group  that  has 
earned  many  awards  in  recent  years.  Bring 
with  you  3-5  years  experience,  ambition, 
sales  ability  and  the  job  is  yours  complete 
with  competitive  salary,  medical,  life,  re¬ 
tirement,  etc.  Send  resume  to  Box  2082, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
A  unique  career  advancement  opportunity 
for  an  experienced  circulation  director 
with  a  proven  success  record  in  a  competi¬ 
tive  market  environment.  Medium  size 
daily  and  Sunday  in  Zone  2  is  looking  for  a 
circulation  director  with  a  thorough  work¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  all  aspects  of  circulation 
who  can  put  together  and  lead  an  aggres¬ 
sive  sales  and  service  team.  Candidates 
must  presently  hold  the  number  1  job  in  a 
circulation  department.  Top  pay  and  bene¬ 
fits  package.  Paper  is  member  of  progres¬ 
sive  group.  Send  complete  resume  includ¬ 
ing  salary  requirements  to  Box  3004, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FAST-GROWING  newspaper  Zone  4  de¬ 
sires  experienced  District  SALES  Mana¬ 
gers.  Salary,  auto  allowance,  attractive 
bonus  plan.  This  is  not  a  retirement  posi¬ 
tion.  Upward  mobility  is  unlimited  at  pa¬ 
per.  State  complete  work  and  salary  his¬ 
tory  in  initial  letter  with  resume.  All  confi¬ 
dences  respected.  Box  3008,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  5M  daily 
newspaper  in  West  Central  Ohio.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
1808,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


OUTSTANDING 

CLASSIFIED 

OPPORTUNITY 

Denver's  Prize-winning  suburban  newspa¬ 
pers— a  subsidiary  of  the  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune  Co.— have  an  opening  in  clas¬ 
sified  management.  The  16  Sentinel 
newspapers  have  240,000  circulation  in 
the  Denver  metro  area.  The  successful 
applicant  will  be  able  to  strategize  as  well 
as  motivate  subordinates.  Send  (don't 
phone)  complete  background  and  salary 
requirements  tO;  Publisher,  The  Sentinel 
Newspapers,  3501  E.  46  Ave.,  Denver, 
Colo.  80216.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER  for  daily¬ 
weekly  group  in  Central  Arizona.  Great 
growth  potential.  Must  know  di^lay,  or¬ 
ganizing  telephone  solicitation.  Excellent 
salary,  oenerits.  Don  Kramer,  Publisher, 
Casa  Grande  Dispatch,  P.  0.  Box  639, 
Case  Grande,  Arizona.  85222. 


CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER 

We  are  looking  for  a  knowledgeable  man¬ 
ager  capable  of  directing  a  staff  of  7  in  a 
dynamic  market.  Send  complete  resume 
including  salary  requirements  to:  Paul 
McCue,  General  Manager,  Rochester  Post 
Bulletin,  18  1st  Ave.  S.E.,  P.  0.  Box  61 18, 
Rochester,  Minn.  55901.  (507)  28^2441. 


COMPUTER  TECHNOLOGY 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  MANAGER 
Within  a  year  The  Yakima  (Washington) 
Herald-Republic  will  install  editorial,  pro¬ 
duction  and  advertising  ECRM  systems 
with  VDTs.  The  computer  systems  manag¬ 
er  we  hire  will  improve  and  expand  our  Dig¬ 
ital  PDP-8  based  business  system,  plus 
supervise  computer  personnel  and  equip¬ 
ment  maintenance.  This  person  must  have 
experience  with  Digital  equipment,  using 
Dibol  and  basic  machine  languages. 
Newspaper  data  processing  experience 
desirable.  Excellent  salary  and  fringe  ben¬ 
efits,  plus  advantages  of  newspaper  group 
corporate  ownership  for  advancement  and 
relocation  opportunities.  For  additional  in¬ 
formation  call  Kay  Gause,  personnel  man¬ 
ager  at  (509)  248-1251,  or  send  your  re¬ 
sume  to  Republic  Publishing  Co.,  P.  0.  Box 
1618,  Yakima,  Washington,  98907.  We  are 
an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


JUST  STARTING  OUT?  Wisconsin  daily  has 
opening  for  an  aggressive  individual  who 
wants  to  learn,  seilTand  grow  in  newspaper 
sales.  Excellent  salary,  bonus  and  benefits 
in  growing  small  market.  Write  Box  2045, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Immediate  opening.  We  are  seeking  a  well 
organized  self-starter  with  planning  and 
motivational  skills.  40,000  plus  daily  and 
Sunday  in  Zone  5.  Great  family  recrea¬ 
tional  area.  Good  salary,  bonus  and  fringe 
benefits.  Send  resume  to  Box  2065,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


SHARP,  aggressive  sales  person  for  num¬ 
ber  2  spot  on  6  day  small  daily.  Self-starter 
with  at  least  2  years  experience.  Call  Jim 
Huckle  (616)  527-2100  or  write  Ionia  Sen¬ 
tinel  Standard,  114  N.  Depot  St.,  Ionia, 
Mich.  48846. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  needed  for 
group  daily  (9800  circulation)  in  Zone  5. 
Applicant  should  be  present  ad  manager 
on  smaller  daily  or  number  2  man  on  larger 
daily.  Salary  and  commission.  Newspaper 
is  located  in  attractive  community  near 
metro  area.  Candidate  must  have  out¬ 
standing  sales  ability,  be  self-starter,  and 
be  well  organized.  Responsibilities  include 
hiring,  training,  motivation  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  staff.  Position  available  in  January 
1978.  Send  resume  including  salary  his¬ 
tory  to  Box  2062,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING/SALES  MANAGER  wanted 
for  immediate  start  at  rapidly  growing 
weekly  newspaper  group.  If  you’re  a  goal- 
oriented  achiever  who  can  sell,  train,  ad¬ 
ministrate  and  lead,  join  our  young,  prog¬ 
ressive  company.  We  publish  3  lifestyle 
weeklies  in  central  New  York  with  50,000 
circulation.  A  rare  opportunity  with  an  ex¬ 
citing  company.  Salary,  bonus  plus  bene¬ 
fits.  Send  letter  and  resume  to:  President, 
Syracuse  Media,  Inc.,  Box  979,  Syracuse, 
N.Y.  13201. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
The  first  magazine  of  its  kind  in  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Link  between  Middle-eastern  emig¬ 
rants  and  Middle-eastern  countries.  Ne^ 
an  aggressive,  imaginative  person  to  start 
the  aa  department.  First  issue  expected  in 
mid-1978.  Salary  and  commission.  Send 
resume,  references,  salary  requirements 
and  non-returnable  samples  to  Mohager 
Publishing  House,  3394  McKelvey  Rd.,  bt. 
Louis,  Mo.  63044. 


ENTHUSIASTIC,  Energetic  sales  person 
with  management  potential  needed  to  join 
young  staff  of  growing  13,500  upper  mid¬ 
west  daily.  If  you  have  competitive  experi¬ 
ence  and  seeK  challenge  and  opportunity, 
we  can  offer  both,  plus  above  average 
earnings,  benefits,  and  living  conditions. 
Write  stating  experience  and  salary  re¬ 
quired  to  Box  2QA&,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
To  work  with  aggressive  offset  daily  in  Il¬ 
linois.  We  are  seeking  someone  with  sales 
experience  in  either  retail  or  classified  to 
move  into  our  #  1  sales  position.  If  you  feel 
upward  movement  is  blocked  and  feel 
you’re  ready  for  management,  our  acquisi¬ 
tion-minded  company  could  be  your  ans¬ 
wer.  Let’s  talk  about  it.  Send  complete  re¬ 
sume  or  call;  S.  M.  White,  Ottawa  III.  Daily 
Times  (815)  433-2C»0. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
We  are  looking  for  a  special  individual  to 
take  charge  of  advertising.  Respon¬ 
sibilities  include  retail,  classified,  preprint 
and  national  as  well  as  auxiliary  products 
such  as  a  TMC  Shopper,  several  weeklies 
and  more.  We  have  a  good  staff  of  34  and 
sales  manager  leading  the  way.  The  chal¬ 
lenge  is  to  increase  Image  by  building  on 
our  strengths  and  marketing  our  unique 
package.  Potential  for  personal  develop¬ 
ment  and  advancement  are  here.  Our  mar¬ 
ket  is  one  of  Harte-Hanks  best.  Excellent 
fringe  benefit  program.  This  position  is 
available  to  employees  of  our  company.  If 
you  can  qualify  and  want  the  job,  send 
your  resume  with  cover  letter  to  Editor  & 
Publisher  advertisement,  c/o  General 
Manager,  Journal  News,  Hamilton,  Ohio 


EXPERIENCED  AD  salesperson.  Write 
fully.  Large  Arizona  weekly.  Box  2064, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Experienced  Display  advertising  sales  per¬ 
son  who  wants  to  motivate  a  staff  of  20, 
including  an  outside  sales  force  of  9.  We 
are  located  in  Zone  2  and  are  part  of  a 
large  newspaper  group.  The  opportunities 
are  unlimited  for  the  right  individual.  Send 
resume  to;  Box  1934,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SALES  PERSON/DIRECTOR,  3  shoppers. 
Zones  8  and  9.  Motivation  and  personal 
selling  a  must.  Let's  talk.  Call  collect  (801) 
521-6477  evenings. 


WANT  TO  MOVE  UP?  Large  Ohio  weekly 
needs  Ad  Manager  who  can  build  sales, 
direct  3-person  staff,  and  wants  to  live  in 
fine  rural  community  (pop.  4,000).  Chance 
to  be  your  own  boss.  Resume  and  salary 
requirements  a  must.  Box  2030,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR— VAC  180,000, 
30-year-old  weekly  group  in  the  beautiful 
Pacific  Northwest.  Must  know  display,  na¬ 
tional,  classified.  Outstanding  opportunity 
for  an  aggressive,  experienced  Ad  Director 
or  a  number  two  person  ready  to  move  up. 
Salary  $20,000  plus  generous  commission 
plan,  full  fringe  benefits  and  profit  shar¬ 
ing.  New  modern  plant  in  one  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  most  livable  cities.  Send  resume  tO: 
Publisher,  The  Community  Press,  P.  0. 
Box  4227,  Portland,  Oregon  97201. 


AGGRESSIVE,  hard-working  ad  salesman 
wanted  for  Zone  5  rural  weekly.  If  you  are 
looking  for  a  spot  from  which  you  can  move 
up  to  ad  manager  (within  a  year)  and  are 
willing  to  work  extra  hard,  we  want  to  hear 
from  you.  Reply  to  Box  2088,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  November  12,  1977 


SMALL  but  aggressive  daily  with  expan¬ 
sion  plans  needs  energetic  sales  person! 
We’re  seeking  someone  with  3-5  years 
competitive  experience  to  aid  in  manage¬ 
ment  of  a  retail/classified  "total  sell"  staff 
as  well  as  handle  and  develop  accounts.  If 
you  feel  your  upward  movement  is  blocked 
and  feel  you’re  ready  for  management,  our 
acquisition-minded  company  could  be  the 
answer.  Let’s  talk  about  it.  Send  complete 
resume  or  phone  Ried  L.  Christensen, 
Daily  Gate  City,  Keokuk,  Iowa  52632,  (319) 
524-83(X). 


EDITORIAL 


EDITOR:  TOP-NOTCH  individual,  both  per¬ 
sonally  and  professionally,  to  fit  into 
rapidly  growing  25M  plus,  offset,  (6 
days — no  Sunday)  PM  daily  in  Zone  3. 
Must  know  newsroom  operation  from  bot¬ 
tom  up,  quality  product  and  ability  to  work 
with  people  at  all  levels,  both  inside  and 
outside  of  plant.  Excellent  retirement  and 
hospitalization,  and  other  benefits.  Write 
Box  2007,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PTOTOGRAPHER,  eager  for  opportunity 
on  8,(X>0  circulation  semi-weekly;  winner 
of  general  excellence,  best  photography 
awards.  Robert  Johanson,  The  Review, 
Plymouth,  Wise.  53073;  (414)  893-6411. 


FULLY  QUALIFIED  General  Reporter 
wanted  by  daily  paper.  Reply;  The  Editor, 
The  Royal  Gazette,  Par-la-Ville  Rd.,  Hamil¬ 
ton  5,  Bermuda. 


WIRE  DESK  EDITOR 

Major  metro  in  one  of  country’s  best  resort 
areas  seeks  aggressive,  talented,  ambi¬ 
tious  pro  for  news  desk  supervisory  posi¬ 
tion.  Excellent  pay  and  benefits.  Outstand¬ 
ing  future  potential. 

The  field  is  wide  open.  But  the  person  we 
are  looking  for  probably  is  now  the  city  or 
news  editor  of  a  medium  (up  to  80,()00) 
paper  who  is  looking  for  a  chance  to  move 
up  to  a  better  job.  If  you  are  interested, 
send  letter,  resume  and  1  tearsheet  of  a 
Page  1  you  composed.  Box  1877,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS  for  Journeyman 
copy  desk  person  and  sports  staffer. 
Sports  staffer  should  have  extensive  desk 
skills  in  addition  to  feature  writing  abilities 
and  interest  in  participant  athletics.  Con¬ 
tact  Owen  Kerns,  Asst.  Managing  Editor, 
The  Bakersfield  Californian,  P.  0.  Bin  440, 
Bakersfield,  Calif.  93302  or  Phone:  (805) 
323-7631. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  AND  SPORTS  WRIT¬ 
ER— Zone  4  daily  seeking  top  sports  editor 
to  cover  3  SEC  schools  and  direct  exten¬ 
sive  overall  program.  Also  we  want  to  add  1 
sports  writer  to  our  staff,  someone  who 
likes  the  prep  scene  and  is  strong  on  the 
desk.  Award-winning  daily  in  quality  living 
community.  Openings  available  im¬ 
mediately.  Send  resume  to;  Box  1970, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


TALENTED  EDITORWRITER  to  produce 
Life/Family  pages  for  a  small  daily  in  west¬ 
ern  Massachusetts.  Experience  necessary. 
Send  resume  to  Box  2037,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR 

37,000  Morning 
28,000  Evening 
63,000  Sunday 

We  seek  an  editor  with  a  record  of  ac¬ 
complishment  as  an  administrator,  super¬ 
visor  and  newsman  to  direct  the  ^itorial 
staff  of  the  Decatur  (Illinois)  Herald  and 
Review.  Ability  to  develop  and  administer 
competing  local  news  staffs.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume  in  confidence  tO;  Keith  L. 
Stewart,  Lindsay-Schaub  Newspaper: 
P.O.  Box  789,  Decatur,  III.  62525. 


SPECIAL  PERSON  needed  to  cover 
schools  for  outstanding  small  Blue  Ridge 
daily.  Applicants  from  Zones  3,  4  prefer¬ 
red.  If  you’re  quick  learner  with  bright 
style,  send  few  clips  with  first  letter  to  Box 
2(j73,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  9,CXX)  circulation  cot¬ 
ton  country  PM  and  Sunday  daily  with  high 
standards.  Must  be  self-starter.  Nice 
community  of  25,000.  Good  hunting  and 
fishing.  VDTs.  John  Emmerich,  Green¬ 
wood,  Miss.,  Commonwealth,  (601)  453- 
5312. 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR-LAYOUT 
We're  looking  for  a  copy  editor-layout  per¬ 
son  who  also  wants  to  write  on  occasion  to 
join  the  sports  department  on  a  newspaper 
that  expects  the  same  journalistic  excel¬ 
lence  and  concern  in  sports  as  in  any  other 
department.  Send  resume,  clips  and  a 
brief  statement  of  your  concept  of  what  a 
sports  section  needs  to  be  to:  Ed 
Senyczko,  Executive  Sports  Editor,  The 
State  Journal.  120  E.  Lenawee,  Lansing, 
Mich.  48919. 


SMALL  INDIANA  afternoon  daily  seeks 
working  managing  editor  to  supervise,  and 
participate  in,  newsgathering,  story  writ¬ 
ing,  editing,  headline  writing,  wire  story 
selection  and  layout.  He  will  join  the 
executive  editor  in  planning  daily  news  and 
photo  coverage  in  our  countywide  circula¬ 
tion  area  and  be  responsible  for  carrying 
out  the  plans.  He  must  be  an  experienced 
newsman  who  would  enjoy  the  charm  of 
living  in  a  lakeside  community  of  5,000 
and  welcome  the  challenge  of  producing  a 
newspaper  that  has  conformed  to  a  high 
standard  of  excellence  urxfer  local  owner¬ 
ship  for  over  100  years.  Salary  negotiable. 
Box  2063,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SOCIETY  EDITOR  position  on  10,000 
6-day  PM  paper,  must  be  willing  to  take 
photos,  do  some  general  reporting  and  fea¬ 
ture  writing.  Clean  western  Ohio  commu¬ 
nity,  Excellent  working  conditions,  send 
resume  to  Box  2035,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOP  DRAWER  EDITOR  for  one  of  the  most 
unusual  editorial  opportunities  in  America. 
Creativity,  intelligence,  attention  to  detail, 
staff  motivation  and  superior  layout  ability 
required  for  this  financially  rewarding  po¬ 
sition.  We  need  to  see  tearsheets  of  Page 
Ones  and  feature  pages  you've  personally 
designed.  Daily  newspaper  background  a 
plus,  especially  if  you  have  experience  in 
both  hard  and  soft  news.  You  will  have  to 
feel  comfortable  working  in  a  weekly 
newspaper  environment  that  is  evolving 
into  a  suburban  daily  market.  East  Coast. 
Send  tearsheets  and  resume  to  Box  2059, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER;  To  replace  award 
winner  who's  joining  college  faculty.  A 
clear  thinker,  a  logical  supporter  of  con¬ 
clusions,  a  wordsmith?  Of  course.  But  a 
reporter  first.  We  dislike  labels,  but  if  you 
nei^  one,  try  liberal.  A  believer  in  indi¬ 
vidual  rights  and  protection  for  the  little 
guy.  Will  write  under  editor  who  believes  in 
independence.  Full  responsibility  for  Opin¬ 
ion  Page.  42,000  PM,  Sunday  AM.  Write 
Box  2055,  Editor  &  Publisher,  qualifica¬ 
tions,  work  history,  salary  requirements. 
(Zone  5). 


ALL-AROUND  newsperson  sought  for  a 
growing  progressive  independently-owned 
afternoon  30,000-i^  circulation  in  Southern 
Wisconsin.  The  successful  applicant  will 
have  a  solid  background  of  several  years  in 
newspapering  that  has  included  reporting, 
copy  editing  and  layout  experience.  Job 
open  immediately.  Tell  us  all  about  your¬ 
self  in  a  letter  to:  Mitch  Bliss,  News  Editor, 
The  Janesville  Gazette,  Janesville,  Wise. 
53545. 


UNIQUE  SPORTS  POSITION  and  spot  on 
twin  weeklies  open.  We  need  sportsperson 
who  can  get  the  most  from  the  5  high 
schools  our  3  newspapers  serve.  5-day 
daily  and  twin  weeklies  in  2  towns.  Oesk- 
person-reporter  combo  needed  who  can 
continue  to  develop  interest  in  our  twin 
weeklies.  Only  ambitious  need  apply  for 
these  demanding  positions.  Ron  Isbell, 
Casey  Oaily-Reporter-Marshall  Independ¬ 
ent,  (217)  932-5211  or  P.  0.  Box  158, 
Casey,  III.  62420. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  9000  circulation 
evening  daily.  Staff  of  7.  Excellent  fringe 
benefits.  Call  or  write:  John  G.  Montgom¬ 
ery,  814  N.  Washington  St.,  Junction  City, 
Kans.  66441,  (913)  762-5000. 


NEWS  EDITOR 
MIDWESTERN 
METRO  AREA  DAILY 

We  seek  an  individual  to  direct  universal 
desk  through  period  of  conversion.  Over¬ 
see  news,  feature  and  sports  coverage. 
Plan  and  follow  through  on  editorial  proj¬ 
ects.  Slot  experience  required  in  addition 
to  reporting  and  copy  desk.  Salary  in  the 
$20,(^  range.  Send  letter  outlining  salary 
and  employment  history  and  present 
goals.  Also,  need  writing  and  editing  sam¬ 
ples  if  available.  Send  information  to:  Box 
3010,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


NEED  EXPERIENCED  person  in  newspa¬ 
pering,  all-round  type,  reporting,  writing, 
research,  assist  with  market  studies,  spe¬ 
cial  features  and  directories.  This  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  with  well-established, 
fast-growing  grocery  industry  publication. 
Write  giving  complete  background  to 
George  Shamie,  Publisher,  Shamie  Publi¬ 
cations,  22725  Mack  Ave.,  St.  Clair 
Shores,  Mich.  48080. 


WIRE  EDITOR  who  can  produce  sharp 
pages,  write  snappy  headlines  for  13,5(X) 
daily.  Duties  include  handling  TV  tab. 
Send  resume,  layout  samples  to  Wayne 
Trotter,  The  Courier-Tribune,  P.  0.  Box 
340,  Asheboro,  N.C.  27203. 


NEW ZONE  1  OAlLYhasopenings  for:  copy 
editors,  wire  editor,  business/finance  wri¬ 
ter.  Send  resume,  appropriate  samples  tO; 
Managing  Editor,  The  Hartford  Tribune, 
357  Asylum  Ave.,  Hartford,  Conn.  06105. 


REPORTER,  1-3  years  experience,  for  the 
Oberlin,  News-Tribune,  good  weekly  paper 
in  a  college  town.  Send  resume  with  salary 
history  tO:  Dean  Howard,  Oberlin,  Ohio 
44074,  or  call  (216)  775-1611. 


POLITICAL  REPORTER 
Specialty  weekly,  lOO.tXX}-)-  seeks  report¬ 
er  for  county,  state  politics  in  eastern  state 
Capitol.  Digging  instincts,  experience  with 
public  records,  1-2  years  news  reporting, 
sharp  writing  skills  and  interest  in  cutting 
teeth  on  investigative  articles.  Job  open 
now  at  $210  per  week.  Clips  (non- 
returnable),  references  and  resume  to  Box 
2039,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LIVING  SECTION  EDITOR,  who  can  also 
handle  general  reporting  assignments, 
features,  use  a  camera  and  who  has  a  feel 
for  graphics  and  page  layout.  Award¬ 
winning  Northern  California  weekly  news¬ 
paper.  Send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  3003,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WOMEN’S  EDITOR 

Excellent  opportunity  with  a  leading 
twice-weekly  Chicago  suburban  newspaper 
to  write  and  edit  articles  of  special  interest 
to  women.  Successful  candidate  will  have 
several  years  of  newspaper  writing  experi¬ 
ence  and  the  ability  to  deal  effectively  with 
community  organizations.  Excellent  salary 
and  employee  benefits.  Please  send  re¬ 
sume  to  John  Collins,  STAR  PUBLICA¬ 
TIONS,  1526  Otto  Blvd.,  Chicago  Heights, 
III.  60411. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


REPORTER  wanted  for  medium  Zone  4 
daily.  J  degree  and  2  years  experience  re¬ 
quired.  Box  3009,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WE'RE  LOOKING  FOR  a  seasoned  pro  to 
run  our  city  desk  operation.  A  fair,  but  firm 
leader  who  knows  a  story  when  he/she  sees 
one  and  how  to  pursue  it.  Will  work  closely 
with  managing  editor  in  directing  staff  to 
new  accomplishments.  VDT  experience 
helpful.  Good  pay  and  benefits  on  an 
18,(X)0  daily  in  Zone  2.  Must  be  able  to 
work  under  pressure  and  stick  to  dead¬ 
lines.  Send  resume  to  Box  2084,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


THE  FORT  LAUDERDALE  NEWS  needs  an 
amressive,  alert  sportswriter  to  cover  The 
Miami  Dolphins.  We  are  a  PMs  in  a  highly 
competitive  market.  The  person  we  want 
must  be  better  than  all  competitors. 
Minimum  5  years  experience  required. 
Previous  professional  sports  reporting  de¬ 
sired.  Send  full  resume  and  clips  to:  Ber- 
nie  Lincicome,  Sports  Editor,  Gore  News¬ 
paper  Co.,  101  N.  New  River  Dr.  E.,  P.O. 
Box  14430,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla.  33302.  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Southern  Illinoisan,  33,(XX)  Monday-Friday 
publication  with  a  Sunday  edition  located 
in  Carbondale,  Illinois,  has  an  immediate 
opening  in  the  copy  desk  due  to  staff  ex¬ 
pansion.  The  best  candidates  will  have  1-2 
years  desk  experience  and  2-3  years  gen¬ 
eral  reporting  background.  Ability  to  proc¬ 
ess  wire  and  sports  copy  desirable.  Good 
salary,  benefits  and  growth  potential 
through  group  affiliation.  Send  resume 
and  copy  editing  examples  tO:  Keith 
Stewart,  Lindsay-Schaub  Newspapers, 
P.O.  Box  789,  Decatur,  III.  62525. 


EDITOR  for  50M  Zone  5  daily.  Must  have 
solid  supervisory  experience  with  ability  to 
motivate,  inspire  and  direct  staff  of  40 
professionals.  Send  full  resume  and  salary 
requirements.  Confidence  is  respected. 
Box  2098,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


BUSINESS  REPORTER 
With  at  least  1-2  years  experience  to  work 
busy  beat  for  growing  PM  offset  daily, 
20,1)00  circulation.  New  plant,  prize¬ 
winning  product,  ideal  locale.  Good  re¬ 
tirement,  other  benefits.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  right  person.  Contact:  Tom 
Hayer,  Executive  Editor,  Naples  Daily 
News,  Naples,  Fla.  33940  or  Ph:  (813) 
262-3161. 


STAFF  EXPANSION 

40,(XX)+  Zone  4  AM  is  expanding  its  staff. 
We're  looking  for  municipal  government 
reporters  with  2-4  years  experience; 
specialized  writers  with  at  least  4  years 
experience;  and  copy  editors  (preferably 
VDT  trained).  All  applicants  should  be 
strongly  oriented  toward  local  news.  Good 
salaries,  benefits,  climate,  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Excellent  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Send  resume,  clips/tearsheets,  sal¬ 
ary  requirement  and  approximate  date 
available  to  Box  2087,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOU  KNOW  YOU’VE  GOT  A  GOOD  MAN 
when  he's  sought  for  a  Managing  Editor's 
spot  somewhere  else.  Now  this  23,000, 
7-day  central  Ohio  PM  is  seeking  a  re¬ 
placement  for  thp  city  editor  who’s  moved 
up  within  the  group.  The  Marion  Star  now 
needs  an  experienced  man  who  can  con¬ 
tinue  the  good  work.  Must  be  strong  on 
layout,  headlines,  copy  reading,  editing, 
imaginative  and  an  assistant  manager  of  a 
news  staff  of  17.  Help  managing  editor 
produce  for  a  community  of  39,00(J.  Call  or 
write:  Victor  Pytko,  Managing  Editor,  The 
Marion  Star,  150  C)ourt  St.,  Marion,  Ohio 
43302  (614)  382-1101. 


EXPERIENCED  copy  editor  to  join  staff  of 
Northeast  daily.  Send  resume/clips  to  Box 
2080,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


DISCOVER  NEW  WRITING  MARKETS. 
Profit  from  our  exclusive  assignment  list¬ 
ings.  Trial  6  issues,  $5.  "Freelancer's 
Newsletter,”  15EP  Wynkoop  (P.  0.  Box 
128),  Rhinebeck,  N.Y.  12572. 


INSTALLATION 


INSTALLATION  MANAGER  to  install 
Sheridan  and  Muller  inserters  and  as¬ 
sociated  mailroom  equipment  such  as 
stackers  and  conveyors.  Interested  candi¬ 
dates  should  forward  resume  to  Graphic 
Management  Associates,  Circulation  and 
Mailroom  Systems  Division,  11  Main  St., 
Southboro,  Mass.  01772  or  call  (617) 
481-8562. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SMALL,  AGGRESSIVE  Western  States 
newspaper  group  is  building  a  file  on 
editor,  advertising  manager  and  publisher 
prospects  for  their  4000  to  5000  circula¬ 
tion  weeklies.  Pay  is  commensurate  with 
experience.  Send  complete  resume  and  re¬ 
ferences;  date  of  availability  and  income 
requirements  to;  Box  2042,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN— 7  day  PM  daily. 
Eastern  area  5. 6  Unit  Goss  Headliner  with 
Merigraph  System.  Must  be  experienced 
all  phases  camera,  plate  and  press.  IPGCU 
shop.  Excellent  opportunity  for  working 
foreman.  Send  resume  and  salary  history 
to  Box  1939,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN 
Immediate  opening  for  an  experienced 
head  pressman  able  to  do  quality  work  and 
production.  Join  one  of  Ohio's  fastest 
growing  printers. 

Plant  located  in  a  pleasant  small  town  in 
Northern  Ohio  within  access  to  Cleveland, 
and  Akron-Canton  area.  Excellent  benefit 
package.  Call  (216)  725-4161  for  an  ap¬ 
pointment,  or  send  resume  to: 

Gowe  Printing  Company 
620  East  Smith  Road 
Medina,  Ohio  44256 


PRESSMAN  for  24  page  Cottreil  V-22.  All 
fringes  paid.  Profit  sharing.  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  two-thirder.  Call  or  write 
Robert  Myres,  El  Dorado  Times,  El  Dorado, 
Kans.  (316)  321-1120. 


HELP  WANTED 


PRESSROOM 


PRESSMAN  to  operate  8  Unit  Goss  Com¬ 
munity.  Night  shift.  Zone  9.  Open  shop. 
Quality  4  color  and  book  work  experience 
and  be  able  to  meet  deadlines.  The  person 
we  are  looking  for  is  either  now  a  foreman 
or  about  ready  to  step  up.  Send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  tO:  Ken  Valentine, 
c/o  F-P  Press,  Box  356,  Fremont,  Calif. 
94537. 


PRODUCTION 


CAMERA-STRIPPER 

Immediate  opening  for  an  experienced 
stripper  and  camera  man.  Experience  to 
include  halftone,  line  work,  spot  and  four 
color  stripping. 

Join  one  of  Ohio’s  fastest  growing  printers. 
Plant  located  in  a  pleasant  town  in  North¬ 
ern  Ohio  within  access  of  Cleveland,  and 
Akron-Canton  area.  Excellent  benefit 
package.  Call  (216)  725-4161  for  an  ap¬ 
pointment  or  send  resume  to; 

Gowe  Printing  Company 
620  East  Smith  Road 
Medina,  Ohio  44256 


PUBLICATION  PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Monthly  business  paper  needs  person 
knowledgeable  in  graphic  arts  to  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  in-house  typesetting,  traffic, 
layout,  keyline  and  follow  through  at  the 
printer.  Send  resume  to  Shamie  Publica¬ 
tions,  22725  Mack  Ave.,  St.  Clair  Shores, 
Mich.  48080. 


EXPERIENCED  PERSON.  Thorough 
knowledge  copy  flow,  markup,  typesetting, 
pasteup,  camera,  sheet  fed  and  web 
presses.  Large  growing  weekly.  Write  all 
first  letter.  Verde  Independent,  Box  517, 
Cottonwood,  Ariz.  86326. 


PROOUCTION  SUPERINTENDENT— Lead¬ 
ing  newspaper  in  Puerto  Rico  seeking  a 
Spanish  speaking  production  man  with 
background  on  computerized  cold-type 
letterpress  operation.  Send  resume  in  con¬ 
fidence  to  General  Manager,  G.P.O.  Box 
2408,  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico  00936. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
A  Zone  5,  38,000  circulation  PM  daily,  has 
an  immediate  opening  for  a  Composing 
Room  Foreman.  We  are  a  &day  publication 
in  the  process  of  conversion  from  hot 
metal  to  photo-composition.  We  seek  an 
individual  with  broad  supervisory  exeri- 
ence.  In  return,  we  offer  liberal  benefits 
and  a  salary  commensurate  with  experi¬ 
ence.  Send  resume,  salary  history  to;  Box 
2079,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 


PUBLIC  INFORMATION  DIRECTOR  for 
growing  consumer-oriented  trade  associa¬ 
tion  in  energy  field.  Prefer  5  years  of  work¬ 
ing  experience  in  newspaper/wire  service 
or  related  fields.  New  position,  reix>rts  to 
chief  executive.  Entering,  $22,500.  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer.  Box  2085,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Positions 


Wanted  . . . 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


TRADE  advertising-business  experiences 
for  working  partnership  or  interest — 
(813)  393-8607. 


TAKE  CHARGE  Business  Manager,  45 
wishes  to  relocate  in  similar  position  or  one 
with  general  management  responsibilities. 
Strong  need  for  challenge,  opportunity  to 
contribute  and  continued  growth  poten¬ 
tial.  Degreed  with  successful  accomplish¬ 
ment  record  in  over  15  years  experience  on 
top  Daily  in  competitive  market.  Extensive 
knowledge  from  shop  to  top  with  emphasis 
on  strong  management,  labor  negotia¬ 
tions,  administration  and  total  responsibil¬ 
ity  project  work.  Top  spot  now  or  back  up 
for  near  future  vacancy.  Box  2086,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 
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Positions  Wonted... 


PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


ADMINISTRATION 


GENERAL  MANAGER  OR  AD  DIREC¬ 
TOR— Goal-oriented,  budget  and  bottom 
line  conscious  executive  with  strong  com¬ 
petitive  background  in  dailies  and  large 
suburbans.  A  top  administrator  who  can 
produce  in  all  areas.  Possess  excellent 
experience — depth  and  vision.  Box  2029, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

COMMUNITY  oriented  Publisher/General 
Manager  with  solid  background  in  all  ph¬ 
ases,  top  profit  producer.  Newspaper 
Management  degree.  Consider  lease-buy 
arrangement.  Box  2041,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

COMPLEMENT  your  executive  team.  Cir¬ 
culation  Manager,  mid-thirties,  manage¬ 
ment  oriented,  proven  track  record.  Any 
zone.  Box  1951,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

TALENTED,  ENTHUSIASTIC,  BLACK 
FEMALE  seeks  writing  position  with  news¬ 
paper  or  magazine  in  zone  5. 1  am  a  recent 

fr^  with  almost  one  year’s  experience  on 
daily  newspapers.  You  won’t  be  sorry. 
Box  1913,  Eoitor  &  Publisher. 


FEATURE  WRITER  EXPERIENCED  in  lively 
arts  and  human  interest  features,  profiles 
and  reviews  seeks  entry  level  position  on 
weekly/small  daily  in  Zones  1  or  2.  Back¬ 
ground  includes  public  relations  and  trade 
publishing.  Resume  and  clips  available  on 
request.  Box  2022,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  REPORTER,  writer,  photographer, 
editor,  public  information  specialist,  age 
43,  seeks  pemianent  job  in  North  Central 
West  Virginia  or  Southwestern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Presently  government-employed. 
Write  Box  1995,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HIRE  THIS  REPORTER  before  someone 
else  beats  you.  1  year  experience  includes 
coverage  of  police,  courts,  education  and 
city  hall.  You  had  your  chance,  now  give 
me  mine.  Box  1988,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  \ 


FORMER  weekly  and  small  (17,000)  daily 
editor  now  with  large  daily  group,  seeks 
return  to  community  involvement  as  take- 
charge  editor  of  small  daily  or  weekly. 
Totally-qualified  non-drinker.  Zones  4,  9. 
Box  207^0,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SHIRT-SLEEVE  city  editor,  meticulous 
copyreader,  diming  reporter.  Awards  win¬ 
ner.  Seeks  challenge  anywhere.  Box  2061, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

MATURE,  EXPERIENCED  news  executive 
in  Washington,  D.C.  seeks  progressive 
daily  newspaper.  Good  writer,  good  editor 
with  a  record  of  successful,  profitable 
management.  Demands  thorough  wprk, 
high  standards  of  self  and  staff.  Believes 
in  careful  investigative  work  when  events 
require  it.  Capable  of  innovative  direction 
in  all  departments— government,  busi¬ 
ness,  politics,  courts,  social  issues,  family 
interests,  sports,  entertainment.  Can  pro¬ 
vide  creative  direction  for  special  projects. 
Size  of  city  and  newspaper  is  not  impor¬ 
tant.  What  can  be  achieved  for  publisher, 
paper,  staff,  community  along  with  self 
and  family,  is  important.  Box  2(^3,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PROVEN  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  reporter  with 
good  editing  skills  wants  chance  to  learn 
makeup  and  sharpen  photo  skills  on  small 
daily  or  weekly.  Prefer  to  stay  in  Zone  5  but 
will  consider  others.  Resume,  clips  on  re¬ 
quest.  Ray  Urchel,  6052  S.  Narragansett, 
Chicago,  III.  60638. 


I  WANT  ADVANCEMENT;  my  wife  wants 
PhD.  Reporter-copy  editor,  26,  seeks  job 
with  paper  in  university  city.  4  years,  all 
beats,  for  small  daily.  Good  camera,  dark¬ 
room,  too.  Box  2052,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SCIENCE  WRITER  with  6  years  experience 


|WS  REPORTER,  writer,  photographer,  seeks  permanent  reporting  spot.  Special 
itor,  public  information  specialist,  age  expert^  in  energy  news.  SBP,  Box  1691, 
,  seeks  pemianent  job  in  North  Central  Oes  Plaines,  III.  60018. 


FEATURE  EDITOR,  experienced.  Strong 
on  layout,  copy  editing,  VDT  skills.  Looking 


on  layout,  copy  editing,  VDT  skills.  Looking 
for  spot  on  Zone  1  or  2  daily.  Box  194^ 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SCIENCE  WRITER.  Seventeen  years  expe¬ 
rience,  co-author  of  one  book,  member  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Science  Writers.  Now 
Editor  and  Publisher  of  national  environ¬ 
mental  news  magazine.  Specialty;  public 
issues  in  science.  Magazine  work  pre¬ 
ferred;  other  positions  considered.  Box 
1935,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FEATURE  WRITER/EDITOR  wants  chal¬ 
lenging  position  on  Sunday,  living  or  spe¬ 
cial  section.  5  years  journalism  experi¬ 
ence.  Currently  with  45M  daily.  Box  1950, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER-EDITOR,  3  years  experience, 
BJ,  seeks  reporting  or  desk  job  on  medium 
to  large  daily.  Good  on  layout,  can  handle 
camera.  Available  January  1.  Box  1949, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERI ENCED  journalist  -  newspaper/wire 
service  background  seeks  permanent  posi¬ 
tion  on  daily  as  copy  editor  or  writing  fea¬ 
tures,  human  interest  stories  or  women’s 
news.  Box  1969,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COLUMNIST/SPORTS  EDITOR  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  on  medium  size  daily.  13  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  1460.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FEATURES  and  entertainment  writer  with 
3V2  years  experience,  including  associate 
editor’s  position  with  newspaper  supple¬ 
ment  magazine.  Have  ability  to  see  human 
interest  in  all  areas  of  everyday  life.  Also 
have  national  magazine  freelance  credits. 
Resume  and  clippings  available,  ^x  2072, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  WANT  A  JOB.  And  I’ll  bust  my  butt  to  get 
it.  Young  aggressive  reporter,  23,  with  as¬ 
sociate  degree  in  journalism,  and  inves¬ 
tigative  experience  will  go  anywhere  US, 
Canada.  Write  or  call  Jean-Pierre  Duncan; 
P.  0.  Box  728,  Lorain,  Ohio  44052.  (216) 
288-8689. 


PHOTO  EDITOR,  metro  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence.  Strong  on  layout,  initiating  assign¬ 
ments,  picture  judgment,  wire  and  local. 
Extensive  photo  backgrourxJ.  Wish  to  con¬ 
nect  with  publication  committed  to  better 
pix  usage.  Box  2075,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FLORIDA— That’s  where  deskman,  40,  on 
“Top  Ten"  daily  wants  to  move.  Depending 
on  paper’s  size,  could  be  managing  editor, 
or  news,  business,  wire  or  layout  editor. 
Box  2074,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  with  5  years  big  city  training, 
including  education  and  courts,  wants  job 
which  offers  chance  to  grow  on  daily  or 
weekly  paper.  Can  do  hard  news  and  fea¬ 
ture  writing.  Box  2038,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  EDITOR-WRITER.  Expe¬ 
rienced  all  phases  of  newspaper  and 
magazine  editorial  side.  Good  idea  man.  Will 
listen  to  any  offer,  weekly,  daily,  magazine 
or  teaching.  Rick  Friedman,  1032  Valley 
Rd.,  Fairfield,  Conn.  06430.  (203)  372- 
3787. 


EDITOR/REPORTER,  27,  with  4  years  + 
experience  in  all  phases  on  award-winning 
weekly.  Seeking  position  on  daily  or  weekly 
any  zone.  Strong,  clear  writer  and  quality¬ 
conscious  editor  with  BSJ.  Box  2040, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ATTENTION: 

MAGAZINE 

PUBLISHERS 

Due  to  the  discontinuance  of  publication 
of  certain  of  our  magazines,  a  major  New 
York  publisher  has  made  available  to  the 
industry  qualified  editorial  people  in  the 
levels  of  Editorial  Assistant,  Associate 
Editor,  Managing  Editor  and  Editor.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  there  are  qualified  Art  Editors  and 
Senior  Art  Editors. 

Companies  interested  in  obtaining  further 
information  regarding  these  highly  capable 
people  should  contact  Dorothy  Marcus  at 
(212)  754-0373. 

EXPERIENCED  PHOTOGRAPHER  seeks 
position  on  daily  in  any  Zone.  Currently 
staffer  for  wire  service.  Award-winner. 
Strong  on  feature  and  spot  news.  Layout 
experience.  Journalism  school  graduate. 
Box  2097,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


COMMUNITY-ORIENTED  JOURNALIST  ! 
seeks  management  level  position  with 
weekly  or  daily  in  Zones  1  or  2.  Have  been 
editor  of  weekly  and  held  numerous  posi¬ 
tions  on  dailies.  VDT  experience.  Not  af¬ 
raid  to  work  long  hours.  Box  2081,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

LADY  OF  THE  NIGHT  beat  seeks  dayside 
challenge  writing  news,  features  or  PR. 
Background  AP,  UPl,  United  Features. 
Now  with  top  127m  daily.  Box  3002,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

1976/77  WORLD  PRESS  INSTITUTE  (Min- 
nesota)  Fellow  seeks  US  newspaper  or. 
magazine/journalist  education  post.  En- 

f’lisn  editorialist  and  feature  writer.  Excel- 
ent  references.  1  year’s  work/travel 
throughout  United  States.  Willing  to  travel 
to  meet  serious  employers.  Box  3006, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

BRIGHT,  hardworking  reporter  looking  for 
good  paper  interested  in  meaning  of  news 
events.  Experience  with  governmental  re¬ 
porting,  medical,  environmental,  features. 
Have  BJ,  MA,  string  of  fellowstiips,  more 
hard  newspaper  experience  than  many 
older  journalists.  Ready  to  relocate.  Box 
2095,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


4  MAN  SPORTS  STAFF  rolled  into  one.  The 
hard  work  is  fine,  but  I  would  like  to  do  it 
for  a  larger  daily  with  better  pay.  Excellent 
organizer  and  writer  with  a  good  eye  for 
page  design.  Box3()01,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR/WRITER  with  PR  experience 
seeks  a  creative  challenge  in  Southeastern 
Michigan.  Box  2092,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FEATURE  WRITER/COLUMNIST/RE¬ 
PORTER,  6  years  experience,  APME  ps 
award  finalist,  seeks  paper  striving  for  ex¬ 
cellence  and  descriptive,  people-oriented 
writer.  Box  2089,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ENGLISH  JOURNALIST;  Half  crazy  and 
still  only  24  needs  challenging  post.  British 
national,  provincial  and  local  papers, 
magazine  features,  TV  news  scripting  and 
radio  broadcasting  experience  packed  into 
7  years  hard  labor.  A  sharp  operator  look¬ 
ing  for  a  sharp  news  center— Any  Zone. 
Box  2096,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER/AUTHOR  with  first-rate 
Washington  credentials  seeks  regular  af¬ 
filiation  with  out-of-town  newspaper  or 
chain.  Box  2090,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTIVE  REPORTER,  24,  with  photo, 
layout  abilities  seeks  challenge  of  general 
assignment  spot  with  medium,  smaTl  daily. 
1975  J-grad  with  AP,  2  years  national  trade 
experience.  Box  2094,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MATURE,  vigorous,  young-minded  manag¬ 
ing  editor  m  mid-50s,  quarter-century 
career  with  20M  award-winning  daily, 
seeks  new  challenges.  Strong  in  staff 
motivation,  significant  background  in  pho¬ 
tography.  Box  2083,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


BRIGHT,  capable  MSJ  1977  grad  looking 
for  beginning  copy  editing  spot.  En¬ 
thusiastic,  excellent  on  spelling,  writing 
details.  Solid  skills,  good  training,  campus 
Chicago  bureau  experience,  big  university 
daily  and  more.  Plenty  of  training  editing, 
layout,  heads.  Prefer  Zone  5,  daily  circula¬ 
tion  10,000+.  L.  Miller,  19960  Hickory 
Leaf,  Southfield,  Mich.  48076. 


PHOTOJOURNAUSM 


PICTURE  EDITOR 

Or  staff  photographer,  why  not  both? 
Prize-winning  photographer-writer  with  3 
years  on  90,0(j0  daily.  1  year  on  picture 
desk,  experienced  with  color.  Relocate  in 
Zone  5  or  7.  Box  2093,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 


OFFSET  WEB  PRESSMAN-6  years  expe¬ 
rience.  Goss  Urbanite— 4  color  process 
work.  Area  3, 4,6,8  or  9.  Phone;  (716) 
372-3696. 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN  from  a  large 
metropolitan  daily.  Proven  ability  with 
strong  leadership  and  experience  in  all 
pressroom  procedures,  including  multi¬ 
unit  Goss  Metro  operation. 

Quality  conscious  with  top  technical 
skills  and  strong  preventative  press  main¬ 
tenance.  Seeks  challenging  position  as 
a  working  foreman  or  head  pressman 
position  with  advancement.  Will  relocate 
anywhere.  Box  3011,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


PR  PRO,  30,  once-promising  career  with 
huge  Midwest  industrial  corporation  now 
blocked  by  reverse  discrimination,  seeks 
media  relations  or  internal  communica¬ 
tions  PR  job  with  firm  that  hires,  pays  and 
promotes  on  basis  of  ability,  not  sex  or 
race.  Top  references.  Salary  negotiable. 
Box  2057,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SEASONED  Southern  journalist,  male,  28, 
now  writing  and  photographing  for  inves¬ 
tigative  tabloid  seeks  Pk  career  challenge 
with  substantial  organization.  Will  con¬ 
sider  locating  anywhere  in  the  world.  Ex-, 
tensive  clips,  resume  available  on  request. 
Box  2054,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RESEARCH 


MEDIA  RESEARCHER  with  survey,  statis¬ 
tics,  computer  expeirience  seeks  chance  to 
work  with  daily  that  wants  to  know  more 
about  its  audience,  competitors,  and  mar¬ 
kets.  BA-J,  graduate  work,  2  years  news¬ 
paper  experience,  founded  state  opinion 
poll,  now  intern  with  major  daily.  Box 
1992,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


What  would  you  do? 

Charles  Seib,  Washington  Post  syndi¬ 
cated  columnist,  discusses  the  treatment 
of  homosexuality  in  the  news  and  pro¬ 
vides  an  interesting  mental  exercise  for 
every  newspaper  editor. 

“Homosexuality,  we  are  told,  has 
come  out  of  the  closet,”  he  wrote  last 
week.  “Certainly  homosexual  activists 
are  highly  visible  and  homosexuals  and 
their  rights  are  often  in  the  news. 
Nevertheless,  the  press  recognizes  that 
the  closet  door  is  only  partly  open.  So 
while  news  about  avowed  homosexuals 
or  homosexuality  as  a  social  fact  is  now 
handled  in  a  fairly  forthright  manner, 
when  individuals  who  are  not  openly 
homosexual  are  involved  the  press 
treads  uncertainly.  It  recognizes  that  for 
many  people — perhaps  most  people — 
homosexuality  still  bears  a  stigma.” 

Seib  noted  a  recent  incident  in  Wash¬ 
ington  where  eight  men  died  in  a  tragic 
fire  in  a  homosexual  club  and  theater  and 
a  number  were  injured. 

The  Washington  Post  and  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Star  gave  the  story  the  coverage  it 
deserved  as  a  major  local  tragedy,  Seib 
noted,  but  they  differed  in  the  way  they 
handled  the  names  of  the  men  who  died. 

The  Star  published  all  eight  names  in 
full  and  repeated  them  in  follow-up 
stories.  The  Post  used  only  first  names  or 
other  unspecific  identification. 

“Editors  of  the  Post  say  that  their  de¬ 
cision  was  based  mainly  on  compassion 
for  the  families  of  the  dead  men,”  he 
wrote.  “Editors  of  the  Star  said  that  the 
names  were  news  and  should  be  pub¬ 
lished.  .  .  . 

“In  effect.  Post  editors  said  that 
homosexuality  is  so  shameful  that  ex¬ 
traordinary  steps  had  to  be  taken  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  families  of  the  victims.  Question; 
Did  this  have  the  effect  of  underscoring 
the  stigma  of  homosexuality  and  of  shov¬ 
ing  it  back  into  the  closet? 

“The  Star's  decision  raised  a  point  of 
simple  justice.  In  this  instance,  the  au¬ 
thorities  departed  from  custom  and  did 
not  release  the  names  of  those  who  were 
hospitalized  but  survived  their  injuries  in 
the  fire.  So  these  names  were  not  pub¬ 
lished.  Question:  Was  it  unfair  to  subject 
the  families  of  the  dead  to  publicity  that 
the  survivors  and  their  families  es¬ 
caped?” 

There  is  also  the  possibility,  Seib  said, 
that  some  of  the  victims  may  not  have 
been  homosexuals  but  innocent  or  curi¬ 
ous  theater-goers.  Have  they  been 
wronged? 

Seib  expresses  his  own  opinion  that 
the  names  were  news  and  should  have 
been  published  but  acknowledges  that 
editors  of  both  papers  weighed  the  pros 
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and  cons  of  the  problem  and  their  differ¬ 
ent  decisions  were  “responsibly 
reached.” 

Each  newspaper  editor  across  the 
country  might  like  to  face  the  question; 
What  would  you  have  done  with  the 
story? 

Jumps  to  death 

Jacques  Nevard,  52,  public  affairs  di¬ 
rector  for  New  York  City’s  Metropolitan 
Transportation  Authority  and  former 
New  York  Times  reporter,  apparently 
jumped  to  his  death  on  November  13 
from  his  13th  floor  office.  The  Times  in 
reporting  his  death  said  that  he  and  at 
least  3  other  MTA  executives  were  under 
investigation  for  “irregularities”  in  their 
expense  accounts. 

Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 

NEWSPAPERS 

11/2  11/9 

Affiliated  Publications  (AMEX)  .  15%  14% 

Blue  Chip  Stamps  (OTC)  .  16  I6V2 

Combined  Communications  Corp.  (NYSE)  24  25% 

Capital  Cities  Comm.  (NYSE)  .  50%  54'/? 

Cowles  Comm.  (NYSE)  .  15%  16 

Dow  Jones  (NYSE)  .  31%  32 

Gannett  (NYSE)  .  35%  35% 

Gray  Comm.  (OTC)  .  12  IIV2 

Harte-Hanks  (NYSE)  .  29V2  29% 

Jefferson  Pilot  (NYSE)  .  27%  2»% 

Knight-Ridder  (NYSE)  .  36%  36 

Lee  Enterprise  (AMEX)  .  22%  24 

Media  General  (AMEX)  .  14%  14% 

Multimedia  (OTC)  .  25V4  25 

New  York  Times  (AMEX)  .  17Vii  18% 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  (OTC)  .  22%  22% 

Quebecor  (AMEX)  .  5%  6% 

Southern  Press  (CE)  .  20  2OV4 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE)  .  11  11% 

Time  Inc.  (NYSE)  .  33%  32% 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE)  .  25%  23% 

Torstar(CE)  .  11%  11% 

Washington  Post  (AMEX)  .  29V2  3OV4 

SUPPLIERS 

Abitibi  (CE)  .  9%  9% 

Addressograph  Multi.  (NYSE)  .  12%  13% 

Altair  (OTC)  .  2’/2  2V: 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE)  .  2%  2% 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  .  25%  25'/s 

Compugraphic  (NYSE)  .  38%  41% 

CompuScan  (OTC)  .  5%  5% 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE)  .  33%  34V1 

Cutler-Hammer  (NYSE)  .  27  27% 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE)  .  44V'2  44% 

Domtar(AMEX)  .  12%  12V< 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  28%  25% 

Dymo(NYSE)  .  13  12'/; 

ECRM  (OTC)  .  2%  2% 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  .  51%  51% 

Eltra  (NYSE)  .  23%  23% 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  .  25%  27% 

Grace.  W.R.  (NYSE)  .  27V4  26% 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  .  20%4  22 

Great  No.  Nekoosa  (NYSE)  .  24%  24V 

Harris  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  37%4  40 

Hunt  Chem.  (NYSE)  .  10%  11% 

International  Paper  (NYSE)  .  40'  ?  41% 

Itek  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  14V2  15% 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  .  38V4  37% 

Log  Etronics  (OTC)  .  5%4  7% 

Logicon  (AMEX)  .  11%4  11% 

MacMillan.  Bloedel  (CE)  .  17%  17 

Minnesota  Min  and  Mfg.  (NYSE)  .  47V4  48 

Rockwell  Int  I  (NYSE)  .  28%  25 

Southland  Paper  (OTC)  .  30%4  33% 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  (NYSE)  .  8%  9V 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  18%  19% 

Wood  Industries  (AMEX)  .  4%  3% 

White  Consolidated  (NYSE)  .  20%  20V 


Jury  convicts  two 
in  Boiies  death 

A  Phoenix  contractor  and  a  plumber 
were  found  guilty  November  7  of  murder 
and  conspiracy  in  the  1976  bomb  killing 
of  Don  Bolles,  the  Arizona  Republic  re¬ 
porter  investigating  organized  crime. 

The  jury  found  Max  Dunlap,  contrac¬ 
tor,  and  James  Robison,  plumber,  also 
guilty  of  plotting  to  kill  Bruce  Babbitt, 
the  Arizona  attorney  general  and  A1 
Lizanetz,  former  advertising  man.  Jury 
deliberations  followed  8  weeks  of  testi¬ 
mony  and  ai;guments  and  8  weeks  of  jury 
selection  which  began  in  July. 

Bolles  was  maimed  by  a  bomb  blast 
June  2,  1976,  dying  11  days  later. 

Chief  prosecutor  William  Schafer  3d 
based  his  case  primarily  on  testimony  of 
John  Harvey  Adamson  and  Howard 
,  Woodall.  Adamson  had  pleaded  guilty  to 
I  second-degree  murder  as  a  result  of  plea 
bargaining  giving  him  immunity  from 
prosecution  in  other  cases  and  testified 
that  Dunlap  asked  him  to  kill  Babbitt  and 
Lizanetz  and  later  added  Bolles  to  the 
‘  list.  Adamson,  who  faces  a  20-year, 
2-month  sentence,  said  the  price  for  the 
three  killings  was  to  be  $50,000,  and  that 
the  plumber  detonated  the  bomb  under 
j  Bolles’  car  by  remote  control  after  he, 
Adamson  attached  it. 

I  Woodall,  convicted  bank  swindler, 
testified  Robison  told  him  about  the 
Bolles  killing  while  both  were  in  the 
*  county  jail  in  Phoenix. 

<1  Sentencing  is  set  for  December  6.  De- 
fendant  lawyers  said  they  will  file  mo¬ 
tions  for  a  new  trial. 

,  Uniroyal  safety 
i  contest  winners 

Allison  Finn  and  Doug  Delp,  reporters 
for  the  Miami  Herald,  have  been  named 
winners  in  the  newspaper  division  of  the 
1977  Uniroyal  Highway  Safety  Jour- 
^  nalism  Awards  contest.  The  reporters 
%  did  a  report  on  “Risky  Roads.”  Each 
will  receive  a  $1 ,000  scholarship  for  con- 
’^2  tribution  in  their  name  to  the  University 
^  of  Missouri. 

i  Weekly  acquired 

V4 

%  Grapevine  (Texas)  Sun  has  been  ac- 
1'^  quired  by  the  Denton  (Texas)  Publishing 
%  Co.,  which  has  as  its  flagship  paper,  the 
Denton  Record-Chronicle .  The  Sun,  a 
>%  weekly,  was  bought  from  D.  E.  Ander- 
son  who  acquired  it  recently  from  the 
)  Keeling  family  which  had  published  it 
%  since  1897. 

jVe 

%  Parade  appoints 

r  ‘  Parade  has  named  two  associate 
f  editors  in  its  Washington  Bureau.  They 
}V4  are  Mai^uerite  Michaels,  former  corre- 
^  spondent,  Washington  bureau.  Time 
1%  Inc.,  and  Michael  Satchell,  former  repor- 
ter,  national  affairs.  Washington  Star. 
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'WHEN  WE  CONVERTED 
WE  GOT  WHAT  WE  . 
HAD  TO  HAVE...  I 
^  A  TOTAL  J 

5  SYSTEM,  TOTAL 
J  SERVICE  AND  ^ 
^  TOTAL  SUPPLY" 


TOM  TAYLOR 
GENERAL  FOREMAN 
New  York  Times 


"We  knew  the  changeover  was  going  to  be  a 
mammoth  job.  We  had  to  have  someone  that 
could  quickly  set  up  a  plateroorq,  jtrain  our 
people  and  supply  us  with  whatever  it  takes  to 
go  offset.  Western  did  all  of  it— what  a  relief." 

Tom  Taylor,  of  the  New  York  Times, 
didn't  have  to  worry  about  a  thing.  And  still 
doesn't . . .  for  Western's  continual  follow-up 
service  and  quality  products  assure  a 
smooth  operation. 

Are  you  converting  to  offset  or  Di-Litho? 

If  so,  consider  Western's  complete  plateroom 
conversion  package.  We'll  lay  out  and  design 
your  plateroom— train  your  people  and  supply 
you  with  everything  you  need— machinery, 

plates  and  chemistry _ and  follow-up 

service,  too — continual  follow-up  service  to 
keep  you  operating  smoothly. 

Remember  WESTERN— fully  experienced  in 
all  areas  of  plateroom  set-up  and  supply. 

For  more  information,  write  Hugh 
McGaughy— he'll  give  you  the  good  news,  or 
call  Hugh  at  our  toll-free  number 
800/325-3310.  We  will  also  send  you  a 
package  of  literature— and  have  a  Technical 
Representative  call  if  you  wish. 


Tom  Taylor  and  assistant  Mac  Russell  check  quality. 


uienern 


3433  TREE  COURT  INDUSTRIAL  BLVD.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.  63122  •  PHONE  TOLL  FREE  800-325-3310 
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Buying  Habits 
Change 

We  know  the  Memphis 
buying  habits.  We  track  sales  in  58 
classifications  of  grocery  and  drug 
products  through  our  Continuing 
Consumer  Panel  Study.  Our  65th 
semi-annual  report  covering  the  first 
six  months  of  1977  is  now  available. 

It's  a  useful  marketing 


reference  to  brand  standings,  share 
of  market  and  business  volume  of 
leading  food  store  groups.  This  is  just 
an  example  of  how  we  can  assist 
you  if  you  are  marketing  in 
Memphis.  We'll  share  our  expertise. 
Write  to  Marketing  and  Promotion 
Department,  Memphis  Publishing 
Company,  or  contact  any  office  of 
Story  &  Kelly-Smith. 

Send  For  Your 
Free  Copy 
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